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PREFACE. 


HOMER  is  nnlverfally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greatefl;  invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praife  of  judgment  Virgil  has  juiHy  contefted  with  him,  and 
others  may  have  their  pretenfions  as  to  particular  excel- 
lencies ;  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.  Nor  is 
it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been  acknowledged  the  great- 
eft  of  poets,  who  moft  excelled  in  that  which  is  the  ve- 
ry foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  invention  that  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  diftinguifhes  all  great  genuifcs  :  the  utmoil 
ftretch  of  human  ftudy,  learning,  and  induftry,  which  ma* 
fter  every  thing  befides,  can  never  attain  to  this.  It  fur- 
nifhes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it,  judg- 
ment itfelf  can  at  beft  but  (ieal  wifely  :  for  art  is  only  like 
a  prudent  fteward  that  lives  on  managing  the  riches  of 
nature.  Whatever  praifes  may  be  given  to  works  of  judg- 
ment, there  is  not  even  a  lingle  beauty  in  them  to  which 
tlie  invention  muft  not  contribute.  As  in  the  moft  regu- 
lar gardens,  art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
more  regularity,  and  fuch  a  figure,  which  the  common 
eye  may  better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  entertained 
with.  And  perhaps  the  reafon  why  common  critics  are 
inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a 
great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  becaufe  they  find  it  eafier  for 
themfelves  to  purfue  their  obfervations  through  an  uni- 
form and  bounded  work  of  art,  than  to  comprehend  the 
vaft  and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife,  where  if  we'can- 
not  fee  all  the  beauties  fo  diftindly  as  in  an  ordered  gar- 
den, it  is  only  becaufe  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely 
greater.  It  is  like  a  copious  nurfery  which  contains  the 
feeds  and  firft  productions  of  every  kind,  out  of  whicli 
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thofe  who  followed  him  have  but  feleded  rome  particular 
plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beau- 
fy.  If  fome  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  per- 
fe^ion  or  maturity,  It  is  only  becaufe  they  are  over-rua 
and  oppreftby  thofe  of  a  Wronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amazing  invention  we  are 
to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture,  which  is  la 
forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical  fpirit 
is  mader  of  himfelf  while  he  reads  him.  What  he  writes- 
is  of  the  moft  animated  nature  imaginable ;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in  action.  If  a  coun- 
cil be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you  are  not  coldly  in- 
formed of  what  was  faid  or  done  as  from  a  third  per- 
fon ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himfelf  by  the  force  of 
the  poet's  imagination,  and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  hear- 
er, in  another  to  a  fpedlator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes 
refembles  that  of  the  army  he  defcribes, 

Oi^u^  irxv,  6><rii  rs  7ri(l  "/^cli)))  ttcItix,  m/^oilo' 

^T hey  pour  along  like  afire  thaifiweeps  the  ivkole  earth  he- 
fore  it. .  It  is  however  remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which 
is  every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difcovered  immediately  at 
the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fulleft  fplendor :  it  grows 
in  the  progrefs  both  upon  himfelf  and  others,  and  be- 
comes on  fire  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity, 
Exa6t  difpofition,  jufl  diought,  correct  elocution,  poljfh- 
ed  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a  thoufand ;  but 
this  poetical  fire,  this  vivida  vis  aniwi,  in  a  very  few. 
Even  in  v/oiks  wlicre  all  thofe  are  imperfe(5l  or  negleft- 
ed,  tins  can  over-pov/er  criticifm,  and  make  us  admire 
even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay,  where  this  appears, 
though  attended  v/ith  abfurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rub- 
bifii  about  It,  till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own  fplendor* 
This  fire  Is  difcerned  in  Virgil,  but  difcerned  as  through 
a  glafs  reflcfled  from  Homer,  more  fhining  than  fierce, 
but  every  where  equal  and  conflant :  in  Lucan  and  Sta- 
sias, it  burfts  out  in  fiidden,  fliort,  and  interrupted  llaih- 
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es  :  In  Milton  it  glows  like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  un- 
common ardor  by  the  force  of  art :  in  Shakefpear,  it 
ftrikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  accidental  fire  from 
'heaven :  but  in  Homer,  and  in  him  only,  it  burns  every 
where  clearly,  and  every  where  irrefidibiy. 

I  (hall  here  endeavour  to  fhow,  how  this  raft  inven- 
tion exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  that  of  any  po- 
et, through  all  the  main  conflituent  parts  of  his  work,  as 
it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  chara(fl:eriflic  which  diilin- 
guifhes  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  flrong  and  ruling    faculty  was  like  a  powerful 
ftar,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew  ail  things 
within  its  vortex.     It  feemed  not  enough  to  have  taken 
in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole  compafs  of  na- 
ture, to  fupply  his  maxims  and  reJiexions  ;  all  the  inward 
paliions   and  affection  s  of  mankind,  to  furnifh  his  cha- 
raders  ;  and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  things 
for  his  defcriptions  ♦,  but  wanting  yet  an  ampler  fphere  to 
expatiate  in,    he  opened  a  new  and  boundlefs  walk  for 
his  imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  himlelf  in  the  in- 
vention of  fable.  That,  which  Ariltotle  calls  the  foul  of 
poetry,  was  firft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  Ihall  begin 
with  cor/idenng  him  in  this  part  as  it  is  naturally  the  firfl, 
and  I  fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  defign  of  a  poem, 
and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  i\iQ  probable,  the  allegorical ^ 
and  the  marvellous.   I'he  probable  fable  is  the  recital  of 
fuch  actions  as  though  they  did  not  happen,    yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature :  or  ot  fuch  as  though 
they  did,  become  fables  by  the  additional  epifodes  and  ma- 
ner  of  telling  them.    Of  this  fart  is  the  main  ftory  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  return  ofUlyJfcs,  tbsfettlenisnt  of  theTrO' 
jans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  tke  anger 
of  Achilles,    the  mofl  fhort  and  fingle  fubjed:  that  ever 
was  chofen  by  any  poet.   Yet  this  he  has  fappiied  with  a 
vafler  vaiiety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  crouded  widi 
a  greater  number  of  councils,  fpeeches,  battles,  and  epi- 
fodes of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  even  in  thofe  i>0" 
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ems  whofe  fchemes  are  of  the  utmoft  latitude  and  irregii- 
'  larity.    The  acftion  is  hurried  on  with  the  moft  vehement 
fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs  not  fo  much  as  fif- 
ty days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  fo  warm  a  genius,  aided  him— 
felf  by  taking  in  a  more  extenfive  fubje<5l  as  well  as  a  great- 
er length  of  time,  and  contrading  the  defign  of  both  Ho- 
mer's poems  into  one,    which  is  yet  but  a  fourth  part  as 
large  as  his.     The  other  epic  poets  have  ufed  the  fame 
pradice,  but  generally  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fuperinduce 
a  multiplicity  of  fables,   deilroy  the  unity  of  ai5tion,  and 
lofe  their   readers  in   an  unreafonable  length  of  time. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  defign  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  add  to  his  invention,    but  they  have  followed 
him   in  every  epifode  and  part   of  flory.     If  he   has 
given  a  regular  catalcLwie  of  an  army,  they  all  draw  up 
■*  their  forces  in  die  fame  ordei*.     If  he  has  funeral  games 
for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifes,  and  Sta- 
tius,  rather  than  omit  them,  dclfroys   the  unity   of  his 
adion  for   thofe  of  Archemoras.     If  UlyfTes  vifits  the 
ihades,  .^neas  of  Virgil,   and  Scipio  of  SUius,   are   fent 
ufter  him.     If  he  be  detained  from  his  return  by  the  al- 
lurements of  Calypfo,  fo  is  iEneas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo 
by  Arniida.    If  Achilles  beabfent  from  the  army  on  the 
fcore  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  muii:  ab- 
fent  himfelf  juit  as  long  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives 
his  hero  a  fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil  and  TaiTo  make 
the  fame  prefent  to  theifs.    Virgil  has  not  only  obferved 
this  clofe  imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not  led 
the  way,    fupplied  the  want  from  other  Greek  authors. 
Thus  the  ftory  of  Sinon  and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  co- 
pied, fays  Macrobius,  almoft  word  for  word  from  Pifand- 
er,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  i^ineas  are  taken  from  thofe 
of  Medea  and  Jafon  in  Appollonius,  and  feveral  others  in 
the  fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  if  we  refledl  up- 
on thofe  innumerable  knowledges,  thofe  fecrets  of  nature 
and  phyfical  philofophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  lup- 
pofed  to  hayewrapped  up  m  his  allegories,  what  a  new 
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and  ample  fcene  of  wonder  may  this  confideration  afford 
us  !  How  fertile  will  that  imagination  appear  which  was 
able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  mind,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  and 
perfons  ;  and  to  introduce  them  into  adtions  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  fliadowed  !  This  is  a  Held  in 
which  no  fucceeding  poets  could  difpute  with  Holder ; 
and  whatever  commendations  have  been  allowed  them 
on  this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  mvention  in  hav- 
ing Inlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having 
contracted  it.  For  when  the  mode  of  learning  clianged 
in  following  ages,  and  fcience  was  delivered  in  a  plainer 
manner ;  it  then  became  as  realbnable  in  the  more  mo- 
dern poets  to  lay  it  afide,  as  it  was  m  Homer  to  make 
life  of  it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  circumilance 
for  Virail,  tliat  there  was  not  in  his  time  that  demand 
upon  him  of  fo  great  an  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of 
furnifhing  all  thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  Ripema- 
tural,  and  efpecially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  He  feems 
the  firfl  who  brought  them  Into  a  fyfiem  of  machinery  for 
poetry,  and  fuch  a  one  as  makes  its  greateit  importance 
and  dignity.  For  we  find  thofe  authors  who  have  been 
oiFended  at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  corifantly  lay- 
ir^  their  accufatlon  againfl  Hcmer  as  the  chief  fupport 
of  it.  But  wliatever  caufe  there  might  be  to  blame  his 
machines  in  a  philofophical  or  religious  view,  they  are  fo 
perfefc  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind  have  been  ever  iince 
contented  to  follow  them  :  none  have  been  able  to  inlar?e 
the  fphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  hasfet:  every 
attempt  of  this  nature  has  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  after 
all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  perfons ;  and 

here  we  (hall  find  no  audior  has  ever  drawn  fo  many, 

u-idi  fo  vifible  and  f.irprizing  a  variety,  or  given  us  fuch 

lively  and  affecling  impi-eiuons  of  them.  Every  one  has 

fomething  fo  finguiarJy  hi^  own,  that  no  painter  coiild 
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have  diftingulfhed  them  more  by  their  features,  than  the 
poet  has  by  their  manners.    Nothing  can  be  more  exail 
than  the  difHndions  he  has  obferved  in  the  different  de- 
grees of  virtues  and  vices.   The  fmgle  quality  of  courage 
is  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  feveral  characters  of  the 
Iliad.    That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  intractable  ;  that 
of  Diomed  forward,  yet  lidening  to  advice   and  fubjedl 
to  command:  that  of  Ajax  is  heavy,  and  felf-confiding : 
of  Hedlor,  aftive  and  vigilant :   tlie  courage  of  Agamem- 
non is  infpirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ;  that 
of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  for  his 
people :  we  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain  dire-fl  foldier,  in 
Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous  one.    Nor  is  this  judi- 
cious and  aflonifhing  diverfity  to  be  found  only  in  the 
principal  quality  which  confHtutes  the  main  of  each  cha- 
racier,  but  even  in  the  under  parts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes 
care  to  give  a  tiniture  of  that  principal  one.    For  exam- 
ple, the  main  characters  of  UlyfTes  and  Nefior  confilt  m 
wifdom ;  and  they  are  diftindt  in  this,  that  the  wifdoni 
of  one  is  artificial  and  various,  of  the  other  natural,  open, 
and  regular.    But  they  have,  befides,  charaders  of  cou- 
rage ;  and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  different  uirn  in  each 
from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  ;   for  one  in  the  war 
depends  ftill  upon  caution,  the  other  upon  experience. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  produce  inflances  of  thefe  kinds. 
The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far  from  ftriking  us  in  this 
open  manner ;  they  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undi- 
ftin"uifhed,  and  where  they  are  marked  mo(t  evidendy, 
affect  us  not  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  Homer.  His  cha- 
racters of  valour  are  much  alike;  even  that  of  Tumus 
feeras  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  fuperior  degree  ; 
we  fee  notliing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Meneft- 
heus  from  that  of  Sergefthus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.  In 
like  manner  it  maybe  remarked  of  Statius's  heroes,  that 
an  air  of  impetuofity  runs  through  them  all :  the  l^mie 
horrid  and  favage  courage  appears  in  his  Capaneus,  Ty- 
deus,  Hippomcdon,  ^yc.  They  have  a  parity  of  charac- 
ter, which  makes  them  feem  brothers  of  one  family.  I 
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believe  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  traift  of  reflexion, 
if  he  will  purfue  it  through  the  epic  and  tragic  writers, 
he  will  be  convinced  how  infinitely  fuperior  in  this  point 
the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered.  as  tiiey  How  frorn 
the  charaders,  being  perfeft  or  defeclive  as  they  agree  or 
difagree  with  the  manners  of  thofe  who  utter  them.  As 
-there  is  more  variety  of  charaders  in  the  Iliad,  fo  there 
is  of  fpeeches,  than  in  any  other  poem.     Every  thing  in 
it  has  viannetf,  as  Ariftotfc  expreffes  it,  that  is,   every 
thing  is  adted  or  fpoken.    It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  work 
of  iuch  length,  how  fmall  a  number  of  lines  are  employed 
in  narration.     In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  narrative ;  and  the  fpeeches  often  confifl: 
of  general  reflexions  or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equal- 
ly juft  in  any  perfon's  mouth  upon  the  fame  occalion. 
As  many  of  his  perfons  have  no  apparent  charaders,  fo 
many  of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being  applied  and  judged  by 
the  rule  of  propriety.     V<fe  oftner  think  of  the  author 
himfelf  when  wc  icad  Virgil,  than  when  we  are  engaged 
in  Homer  :  all  which  are  the  effeds  of  a  colder  inventi- 
on, diat  interefts  us  lefs  in  the  adtion  defcribed.  Homer 
makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  the  fentiments, 
the  fame  prefiding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the  fublimity  and 
fpiiit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion 
that  it  was  in  this  purtHomer  principally  excelled.  What 
were  alone  fuftcient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excel- 
lence of  his  fentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fb 
remarkable  a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  fcripture  :  Duport 
in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  has  colleded  innumerable 
inftances  of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excellent 
modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  ib  many 
thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  fo  many 
that  are  fubliHie  and  noble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author 
feldom  rifes  into  very  allonifhing  fentiments  where  he  is 
not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

if  we  obferve  his  defcriptions,  images  and  fimilies,  wa 
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thai!  find  the  invention  flill  predominant.  To  what  elfc 
can  we  afcribe  that  vaft  comprehenfion  of  images  of  every 
fort,  where  we  fee  each  circumftance  of  art,  and  indivi- 
dual of  nature,  fummoned  together,  by  the  extertt  and 
fecundity  of  his  imagination ;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
Tarious  views,  prefented  themfelves  in  an  inftant,  and  had 
their  impreflions  taken  off  to  perfedion,  at  a  heat  ?  Nay, 
he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  profpeds  of  things,  but  fe- 
veral  unexpecled  peculiarities  and  fide- vie ws,unobferved 
by  any  painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  furprizing  as 
the  defcriptions  of  his  battles,  which  takes  up  no  lefs 
tlian  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  fupplied  with  fo  vaft  a  va- 
riety of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to  ano- 
ther ;  fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes 
are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  luch  a  profufion 
of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above  the  laft  in 
greatnefs,  horror,  and  confuCion.  It  is  certain  there  is  not 
near  that  number  of  images  and  defcriptions  in  any  epic 
ropt :  though  every  one  ha'?  p^^O-ed  himfelf  with  a  great 
quantity  out  of  him  ;  and  it  is  evident  of  Virgil  efpeci- 
ally,  that  he  has  fcarce  any  comparifons  which  are  not 
drawn  from  his  mader. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  expreffion,  we  fee 
the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  fhining  out  in  the  molt 
enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknowledge  him  the  fadier 
of  poetical  didion,  the  iirft  who  taught  that  language  of 
the  gods  to  men.  His  expreffion  is  like  the  colouring 
of  fome  great  mafters,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the 
ftrongeft  and  moft  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with 
the  greateft  fpirit.  Ariftotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  he  was 
the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words ;  there 
are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in 
any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be 
on  the  wing,  a  weapon  thirds  to  drink  the,  blood  of  an 
enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expreffion  is  never  too  big 
for  the  fenfe,  but  juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is 
the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the  didion,  which 
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tifes  with  it,  and  forms  itfelf  about  It :  and  in  the  fiime 
degree  that  a  thought  is  warmer,  an  expreffion  will  be 
brighter ;  as  that  is  more  ftrong,  this  will  become  more 
perfpicuous  :  like  glafs  in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a 
greater  magnitude  and  refines  to  a  greater  clearnefs,  on- 
ly as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat 
more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe,  Homer  feems 
to  have  affe(5ted  the  compound-epithets.  This  was  a  fort 
of  compofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not  only  as 
it  heightened  the  didlion,  but  as  it  afiifted  and  filled  the 
numbers  with  greater  found  and  pomp,  and  likewife  con- 
duced in  fome  meafure  to  thicken  the  images.  On  this 
lad  confideration  I  cannot  but  attribute  thefe  alfo  to  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  his  invention,  fince  as  he  has  managed 
them,  they  are  a  fort  of  fupernumerary  pidures  of  the 
perfons  or  things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  fee  the 
motion  of  Hedor's  plumes  in  the  epithet  Ko^vdcctXo^, 
the  landfcape  of  mount  Neritus  in  that  of  Eivoo-i^pvXXog, 
and  fo  of  others ;  which  particular  image  could  not 
have  been  infifted  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs  them  in  a 
defcription,  though  but  of  a  fingle  line,  without  diverting 
the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal  adion  or  figure. 
As  a  metaphor  is  a  fhort  fimile,  one  of  thefe  epithets  is  a 
fhort  defcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  verfification,  we  (hall  be 
fenfible  what  a  fhare  of  praife  is  due  to  his  invention  in 
that.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found 
it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  butfearched  through 
its  differing  dialeds  with  this  particular  view,  to  beautify 
and  perfetSt  his  numbers  :  he  confidered  thefe  as  they  had 
a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  confonants,  and  accord- 
ingly employed  them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a  great- 
er fmoothnefs  or  flrength.  A^^hat  he  moft  affefled  v/as 
the  Ionic,  which  has  a  peculiar  f\veetnefs  from  its  never 
ufmg  contractions,  and  from  its  cu''lom  of  refjjving  the 
•piphthongs  into  two  fyllables ;  fo  r^^  to  make  the  words 
open  themfelves  widi  a  more  fpreading  and  fonorous  flu- 
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ency.    With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contradllons,  the 
broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  AeoHc,  which  often  re- 
jecls  Its  afplrate,  or  takes  off  its  accent;  and  completed 
this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the  licence  of 
poetry.     Thus  his  meafures,  inflead  of  being  fetters  to 
his  fenfe,  were  alwa3'^s  in  readinefs  to  run  along  with  the 
warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a  farther  repre- 
fentatlon  of  his  notions,  in  the  correfpondence  of  their 
founds  to  what  they  fignified.     Out  of  all  thefe  he  has 
derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us  confefs  he  had 
not  only  the  richeft  head,  but  the  fmeft  ear  in  the  world. 
This  is  fo  great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  confult  the 
tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without  underftanding  them,  with 
the  fame  fort  of  diligence  as  we  daily  fee  pradifed  in  the 
cafe  of  Italian  operas,  will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety, 
and  majefty  of  found,  than  in  any  other  language  or  poe- 
try. The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  critics 
to  be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  though  they 
are  fo  juft  as  to  afcribe  It  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue: 
indeed  the  Greek  has  fome  advantages  both  from  the 
natural  found  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of 
its  verfe,  which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  lan- 
guage.    Virgil  was  very  fenfible  of  this,  and  ufed  the  ut- 
moft  diligence  in  working  up  a  more  intractable  language 
to  whatfoever  graces  It  was  capable  of;  and  In  particu- 
lar never  failed  to  bring  the  found  of  his  line  to  a  beau- 
tiful agreement  with  Its  fenfe.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  fo  frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the  Ro- 
man, tlie  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer  critics  have  under- 
ftood  one  language  than  the  other.     Dionyfius  of  Hall- 
carnaffus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties 
in  this  kind,  in  his  treatife  of  die  Compofitlon  of  Words, 
and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  my 
notes.     It  fufKces  at  prelent  to  obferve  of  his  numbers, 
that  they  flow  with  fo  mucli  eafe,  as  to  make  one  Imagine 
Homer  had  no  other  care  than  to  tranfcrlbe  as  faft  as  the 
Mufes  didated :  and  at  the  fame  time  widi  fo  much  force 
and  infpiriting  vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raife  us  like 
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the  found  of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verfe,  the  moft  rapid,  and  yet  the 
fnod  fmooth  imaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate  Homer,  what 
principally  ftrikes  us  is  his  inv-ention.  It  is  that  which 
forms  the  charad:er  of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more  ext'tn- 
live  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more  lively 
and  llrongly  marked,  his  fpeechesmore  affeding  and  tran- 
fported,  his  fentimcnts  more  warm  andfublime,  his  ima- 
ges and  defcriptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  exprefli- 
on  more  raifed  and  daring,  and  his  numbers  more  rapid 
and  various.  I  hope,  in  what  has  been  faid  of  V^irgil,  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  chara(5ler.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  endle/s, 
than  the  common  method  of  comparing  eminent  writers 
by  an  opposition  of  particular  pafTages  in  them,  and  for- 
ming a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit  upon  the 
whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
principal  charader  and  diftinguifliing  excellence  of  each  : 
it  is  in  that  we  are  to  conlider  him,  and  in  proportion  to 
his  degree  in  that  we  are  to  admire  him.  No  autiior  or 
man  e\'er  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than  one  fa- 
culty, and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in  invention,  Virgil  has 
in  judgment.  Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  de- 
gree ;  or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  becauie  Homer 
f  ofleft  a  larger  fhare  of  it :  each  of  thefe  great  autJiors 
had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  befides,  and  are 
only  faid  to  have  lefs  in  comparifon  with  one  another.  Ho 
mer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  tlie  better  artift.  I« 
one  we  moft  admire  die  man,  in  die  other  the  work.  Ho- 
mer hurries  and  tranfports  us  with  a  commanding  impe- 
tuofity;  Virgil  leads  us  with. an  attraclivemajefty;  Homer 
fcatters  with  a  generous  profufion ;  Virgil  beftows  with  a 
careful  magnificence  :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his 
riches  with  a  boundlefs  o^'trfio^v ;  Virgii,  Jike  a  riv-cr  in 
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in  which  we  fometimes  fee  the  heroes  of  Homer  enga- 
ged. There  is  a  pleafure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  iim- 
plicity  in  oppofition  to  the  luxury  of  fucceeding  ages,in 
beholdingmonarchs  without  their  guards,  princes  tending 
their  flocks,  and  princefles  drawing  water  from  the  fprings. 
When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  are 
reading  the  moi\  ancient  author  in  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  thofe  who  confider  him  in  this  light,  will  double  their 
pleafure  in  the  perufai  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are 
growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people  that  are  now 
no  more ;  that  they  are  ftepping  almoft  three  thoufand 
years  back  into  the  remotefl:  antiquity,  and  entertain- 
ing themfelves  with  a  clear  and  furprifing  vilion  of  things 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that 
ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  their  greateft  ob- 
ftacles  will  vanilh  ;  and  what  ufually  creates  their  diflike, 
will  become  a  fatisfadion. 

This  conlideration  may  farther  fen^e  to  anfwer  for 
the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epithets  to  his  gods  and  he- 
roes, fuch  as  the  far- darting  Phoebus,;the  blue-eyed  Pal- 
ias,  the  fwift-footed  Achilles,  <i;c»  which  feme  have  cen- 
fured  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly  repeated.  Thofe  of 
the  gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and  offices  then  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contrafled  a  weight 
and  veneration  from  the  rites  and  folemn  devotions  in 
v/hich  they  are  ufed :  they  were  a  fort  of  attributes  with 
v/hich  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  falute  them  on  all 
occafions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.  As 
for  the  epithets  of  great  men,  monf.  Boileau  is  of  opi- 
nion, tliat  they  were  in  the  nature  of  fimames,  and  re- 
peated as  fuch ;  for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived 
from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftinc- 
tion  of  each  perfon  ;  eidier  naming  his  parents  exprefly, 
or  his  place  of  birth,  profeiTion,  or  the  like  :  as  Alexan- 
der the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnaffus,  Dioge- 
nes the  Cyn{c,<^c.  Homer,  therefore,  complying  with  the 
cufbm  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diflinftive  additions  as 
'  better  agreed  with  poetry.    And  indeed  wa  have  fome- 
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thing  parallel  to  thefe  in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the  names 
of  Harold  Hare-foot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Edward  Long- 
(hanks,  Edward  the  black  Prince,  6c.  If  yet  this  be 
tliought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the 
repetition,  I  fhall  add  a  farther  conjefture.  Hefiod,  divid- 
ing the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed  a  fourth 
age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  heroes  di- 
JiinClfrom  other  man,  a  divine  ra<:€,  nvho/ough  atThebes 
and  troy y  are  called  demi-gods,  and  live  by  the  care  of 
Jupiter  in  the  ijlands  of  the  blefed.\.  Now  among  the 
divine  honours  which  were  paid  them,  diey  might  have  this 
^fo  in  common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
the  folemnity  of  an  epithet,  and  fuch  as  might  be  accep- 
table to  them  by  its  celebrating  their  famdies,  a6rions  or 
qualities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed  againft  Homer, 
are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work.  Many 
have  been  occaiioned  by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to  ex- 
alt Virgil ;  which  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  one  fiiould 
think  to  raife  the  fuperftruclure  by  undermining  the  foun- 
dation :  one  would  imagine  by  die  whole  courle  of  their 
parallels,  that  thefe  crities  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Ho- 
mer's having  written  iirft  :  a  confideration  which  whoever 
compares  thefe  two  poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his 
eye.  Some  accufe  him  for  the  fame  things  which  they 
overlook  or  praife  in  the  other ;  as  when  they  prefer  the 
fable  and  moral  of  the  Knch  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad,  for 
the  fame  reafcns  which  might  fet  the  OdyfTes  above  the 
j£neis  :  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wifer  man  ;  and  the  acti- 
on of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  country  than 
that  of  tlie  other :  or  elfe  they  blame  him  for  not 
doing  what  he  never  defigned ;  as  becaufe  Achilles  is 
not  as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  as  Tineas,  when  the 
very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a  conti;ary  character ; 
it  is  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparifon  of  ffcmer 
Jind  Virgil.  Others  felecl  thofe  particular  pafujgcs  of  Ko- 
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mer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  fome  that  Virgil  drew 
out  of  them :  this  is  the  whole  management  of  Scaliger 
in  his  Poetices.     Others  quarrel  with  what  they  take  tor 
low   and  mean   expreflions,  fometimes  through  a  falfe- 
delicacy  and  refinement,  oftner  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
graces  of  the  original ;  and  then  triumph  in  the  aukward- 
nefs  of  their  own  tranflations  :  this  is  the  conduct  of 
Perault  in  his  Parallels.     Laftly,  there  are  others,  who, 
pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding,  diftinguifh  between  the 
perfonal  merit  of  Homer,  and  that  of  his  work  ;  but  when 
they  come  to  aflign  the  caufes  of  the  great  reputation  of 
the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times, 
and  the  prejudice  of  thofe  that  followed :  and  in  purfu- 
ance  of  this  principle,  they  make  thofe  accidents,  fucli  as 
the  contention  of  the  cities,  <bc.  to  be  the  caufes  of  his 
fame,  which  were  in  reality  the  confequencesof  his  merit. 
The  fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil;  or  any  great 
author,  whofe  general  character  will  infallibly  raife  many 
cafual additions  to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of 
monf.  de  la  Motte  ;  who  yet  confeiTes  upon  the  whole, 
that  in  whatever  age  Homer  bad  lived,  he  muil:  have  been 
the  greateft  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  maybefaidin 
this  fenfe  to  be  the  mafter  even  of  thofe  who  furpaffed  him. 
In  all  thefe  objedions  we  fee  nothing  that  contradicts 
his   title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  invention ;   and  as 
long  as  this,  which  is  indeed  the  chara6leri{lic  of  poetry 
itfelf,  remains  unequalled  by  his  followers,  he  dill  con- 
tinues fuperior  to  them.     A  cooler  judgment  may  com- 
imt  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one 
fort  of  critics  :  but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will  carry  the 
loudeft  and  moft  univerfal  applaufes,  which  holds  the 
heart  of  a  reader  under  the  ftrongeft  inchantraent.     Ho- 
mer not  only  appears  the  inventor  of  poetry,  but  excels 
all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,    that  he  has  fvval- 
lowed  up  the  honour  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him.  What 
he  has  done  admitted  no  increafe,  it  only  left  room  for 
conti-adion  or  regulation.     He  fliewed  all  the  ftretch  of 
fancy  at  once ;  and  if  he  lias  failed  in  fome  of  his  flights, 
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it  was  but  becaufe  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  of 
this  kind  feems  like  a  mighty  tree  which  rifes  from  the 
moll:  vigorous  ieed,  is  improved  with  induftry,  flouriflies, 
and  produces  the  fineft  fruit ;  nature  and  art  confpire  to 
raife  it ;  pleafure  and  prolit  join  to  make  it  valuable  :  and 
they  who  find  the  jufteft  faults,  have  only  faid,  that  a 
few  branches,  which  run  luxuriant  through  a  richnefs  of 
nature,  might  be  lopped  into  form  to  give  it  a  more 
regular  appearance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  defers  of  the 
original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  tranllation,  with  the 
fame  view  to  the  chief  charaderiitic.  As  far  as  that  is 
feen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch  as  the  fable, 
manners,  and  fentiments,  no  tranflator  can  prejudice  it 
but  by  wilful  omiilions  or  contradions .  As  it  alfo  breaks 
out  in  every  particular  image,  defcription  and  fimile ;  who- 
ever leflens  or  too  much  foftens  thofes  takes  off  from  this 
chief  character.  It  is  the  lirft  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter 
to  give  his  author  intire  and  unmaimed ;  and  for  die  reil", 
the  di6lion  and  verlification  only  are  his  proper  province ; 
iince  thefe  muft  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is  to  take 
as  he  finds  them. 

It  fhould  than  be  confidered  what  methods  may  afford 
fome  equivalent  in  our  langurge  ior  tlie  graces  of  thele 
in  the  Greek.  It  i  s  certain  no  literal  tranflation  can  be  ji\fl 
to  an  excellent  original  in  a  fuperior  language  ;  but  it  is  a 
great  miftake  to  imagine,  as  many  have  done,  that  a  rafli 
paraphrafe  can  make  amends  for  this  general  defe<f>  ; 
which  is  no  lefs  in  danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient, 
by  deviating  into  the  modern  manners  ot  exprellion.     If 
there  be  fometimes  a  darknefs,  there  is  often  a  light  in 
antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preferves  than  a  verfion 
almoft  literal.  I  knovv'  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take,  but 
thofe  which  are  necefTary  for  transfufing  the  fpirit  of  the 
original,  and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftile  of  the  tranfla- 
tion :  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there  have  not  been  more 
men  milled  in  former  times  by  a  fervile  dull  adherence  to 
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the  letter,  than  have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chime- 
rical infolent  hope  of  railing  and  improving  their  author. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what 
a  tranflator  Hiould  principally  regard,  as  it  is  moft  likely 
to  expire  in  his  managing :  however,  it  is  his  fafeft  way 
to  be  content  with  preferving  this  to  his  utmoft  in  the 
whole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his 
author  is^  in  any  particular  place.  It  is  a  great  fecret  in 
writing  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  poetical  and 
figurative  ;  and  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will 
but  follow.  modefUy  in  his  footfteps.  Where  his  didion 
is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but 
where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  deter- 
red from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  cen- 
fure  of  a  mere  Englifli  critic.  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
Homer  feems  to  have  been  more  commonly  miibkeri 
than  the  jult  pitch  of  liis  (Hie  :  fome  of  his  tranilators 
having  fwelled  into  fudian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the* 
fublime  ;  others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a  cold  and  timorous 
notion  of  iimplicity.  Methinks  I  fee  thefe  different  fol- 
lowers  of  Homer,  fome  fweating  and  fbaining  after  him 
by  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  the  certain  figns  of  falfe 
metde ;  others  flowly  and  ferviiely  creeping  in  his  train, 
while  the  poet  himfelf  is  all  the  time  proceeding  with  an 
unafieded  and  equal  majelty  before  them.  However,  of  the 
two  extremes  one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigi- 
dity; no  author  is  to  be  envkd  for  fuch  commendations 
as  he  may  gain  by  that  chara^er  of  lUle,  which  his  friends 
muft  agree  together  to  call  fimplicity,  and  the  reil  of  the 
world  will  call  dulnefs.  There  is  a  graceful  and  dicrnified 
fimplicity,  as  well  as  a  bald  and  fordid  one,  which  differ 
as  much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plam  man  from 
that  of  a  floven :  it  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and 
another  not  to  be  drefled  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean 
between  of^entation  and  rafticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no  where  in  fuch  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  fcripture  and  our  author.  One  may  affir"^? 
with  all  refpe(ft  to  the  infpired  writings,  that  the  divi'^"^ 
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Spirit  made  life  of  no  other  words  but  what  were  intel- 
ligible and  common  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  author  nea  reft  to  thofe, 
his  fble  muft  of  courfe  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the 
facred  books  than  that  of  any  other  v/riter.  This  confide- 
ration,  together  with  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  pari- 
ty of  fome  of  his  thoughts,  may,  methinks,  induce  a  tran- 
flator  on  the  one  hand  to  give  into  feveral  of  thofe  gene- 
ral phrafes  and  manners  of  expreffion,  which  have  attai- 
ned a  veneration  even  in  our  language  from  being  ufed 
in  the  Old  Teftament ;  as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe 
which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  divinity,  and  in  a 
manner  configned  to  myitery  and  religion. 

For  a  further  prtfervation  of  tliis  air  of  limplicity,  a 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all  plain- 
nefs  thofe  moral  fent-ences  and  proverbial  fpeeches  which 
are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet.  They  have  fometliing  vene- 
rable, and  as  I  may  fay  oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gra- 
vity and  fliortnefs  with  which  they  are  delivered:  a  grace 
which  would  be  utterly  loft  by  endeavouring  to  give 
them  what  we  call  a  more  ingenious,  tliat  is,  a  more  mo- 
dern, turn  in  the  paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grsecifins  and  old  words 
after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too  much 
affetflation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effedl  in  a  verfion  of  this 
particular  work,  wliich  moft  of  any  other  feems  to  re- 
quire a  venerable  antique  caft.  But  certainly  the  ufe  of 
modern  terms  of  war  and  government,  fuch  as  a  platoon, 
campagne,  junto,  or  the  like,  into  wdiich  fome  of  his 
tranflators  have  fallen,  cannot  be  allowable ;  thofe  only 
excepted,  without  which  it  is  impollible  to  treat  the  fub- 
jecls  in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  di<5tion  which 
are  a  fort  of  marks  or  moles,  by  which  every  common 
eye  diftinguiflies  him  at  firft  fight :  thofe  who  are  not  his 
greateft  admirers  look  upon  them  as  defeds,  and  thofe 
who  are,  feem  pleafed  with  them  as  beauties.  I  fpeak  of 
his  compound  epithets,  and  of  his  repetitions.    Many  of 
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the  former  cannot  be  done  literally  into  Englifh  without 
deftroying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I  believe  fuch 
iliould  be  retained  as  Hide  eafily  of  themfelves  into  an 
Englifli  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the 
received  rules  of  compofition ;  as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  received  a  fan<5lion  from  the  authority  of  our  bed 
poets,  and  are  become  familiar  through  their  ufe  of  them  ; 
fuch  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove,  <bc,  .  As  for  the  reft, 
whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and  fignificantly  expreft  in  a 
fingle  v.'ord  as  in  a  compounded  one,  the  courfe  to  be  ta- 
ken is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve  their  full 
image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  juftice  done  them 
by  circumlocution;    as  the  epithet  itvo(rt<pvXXo?,   to  a 
mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  tranflated  li- 
terally leaf-fhaking,  but  affords  a  majeftic  idea  in  the  pe- 
riphrafis  :   TSe  lofty  mountain  shakes  his  nvaving  nvoods. 
Others  that  admit  of  differing  fignifications,  may  receive 
an  advantage  by  a  judicious  variation  according  to  the  oc- 
cafions  on  which  they  are  introduced.    For  example  the 
epithet  of  Apollo,  IxjjtsoAd?,  or  fai'-fhooting,  is  capable 
of  two  explications ;    one  literal  in  refped:  of  die  darts 
and  bow,  the  enfigns  of  that  god ;   and  another  allegori- 
cal with  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  flin  :  therefore  in  fuch 
places  where  Apollo  is  reprefented  as  a  god  in  perfon,  I 
would  ufe  the  former  interpretation,   and  where  the  ef- 
fe(5i:s  of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I  would  make  choice  of 
the  latter.     Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  avoid 
tliat  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame  epithets  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though  it  might  be  accommo- 
dated,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,   to  the  ear  of  thofe 
times,  is  by  no  means  fo  to  ours  :  but  one  may  wait  for 
opportunities  of  placing  them,  where  they  derive  an  ad- 
ditional beauty  from  the  occafions  on  which  they  are  era^ 
ployed ;    and  in  doing  this  properly,  a  tranflator  may  at 
once  fliew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  divide  them  Into 
three  forts ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches,  of  fingle 
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Jentences,  and  of  one  verfe  or  hemiflich.  I  hope  it  Is  not 
impolTible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to  thefe,  as  neither  to 
iofe  fo  known  a  mark  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  offend  the  reader  too  much  on  the  other.  The  repe- 
tidon  is  not  ungraceful  in  thofe  fpeeches  where  the  dig- 
nity of  the  fpeaker  renders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  to  altar 
his  words ;  as  in  the  meffages  from  gods  to  men,  or  from 
higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of  (tate,  or  where 
the  ceremonial  of  religion  feems  to  require  it,  in  the  (o- 
lemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other  cafes, 
I  believe  the  beft  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearnels, 
■or  diftance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the  o- 
Tigmal :  when  they  follow  too  clofe,  one  may  vary  the 
exprellion,  but  it  is  a  queftion  whether  a  profeffed  tranf- 
lator  be  authorized  to  omit  any :  if  they  be  tedious,  the 
author  is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  verfificadon.  Homer, 
as  has  been  faid,  is  perpetually  applying  the  fou^dto  the 
fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every  new  fubjedl.  This  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  molt  exquifite  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
attainable  by  very  few  :  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent 
for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  fenfible  it 
is  what  may  fometinies  happen  by  chance,  when  a  writer 
is  warm,  and  fully  pofTeil:  of  his  image  :  however  it  may 
be  reafonably  believed  they  defigned  this,  in  whofe  verfe 
it  fo  manifeiliy  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all  others. 
Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ;  but  thofc 
who  have,  will  fee  T  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. . 

Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  utterly  incapable 
of  doing  juftice  to  Homer.  I  attempt  him  in  no  other 
hope,  but  that  v/hich  one  may  entertain  without  much 
vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable  copy  of  him  than  any 
intire  tranflatlon  in  verfe  has  yet  done.  We  have  only 
thofe  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has 
taken  the  advantage  of  an  immeafurable  length  of  verfe, 
notwithflanding  which,  there  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafe 
more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.  He  has  frequen  t 
interpolations  of  four  or  fix  lines^and  I  remember  one  in 
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the  thirteenth  book  of  the  OdyfTes,  v.  312.  where  he 
has  fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two.  He  is  often  mlfta- 
ken  in  fo  bold  a  manner,  that  one  might  think  he  devi- 
ated on  purpofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes 
infilt  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  (trong  affetTration  of  extradling  new  meanings  out 
of  his  author,  infomuch  as  to  promife  in  his  rhyming  pre- 
face, a  poem  of  the  myfterics  he  had  revealed  in  Homer: 
and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to  (train  the  obvious  fenfe 
to  this  end.  His  expreflion  ib  involved  in  fuftian,  a  fault 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  his  original  writings,  as 
in  the  tragedy  of  Buffy  d'Amboife,  etc.  In  a  word,  the 
nature  of  the  man  may  account  for  his  whole  perform- 
ance ;  for  he  appears  from  his  preface  and  remarks  to 
have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  anenthufiaO:  in  poetry. 
His  own  boaft  of  having  finifhed  half  the  Iliad  in  lefs  than 
fifteen  weeks,  (liews  with  what  negligence  his  verfion  was 
performed.  But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and 
which  very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  dcfeds,  is  a 
daring  fiery  fpirit  that  animates  his  tranflation,  which  is 
fomcthing  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf 
would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion, 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  corredl  explanation  of  the  fenfe 
in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumdances  he  con- 
tinually lopps  them,  and  often  omits  the  mod:  beautiful. 
As  for  its  being  eftcemed  a  clofe  tranflation,  I  doubt  not 
many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by  the  fhortnefs  of  it, 
which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  the  original  line 
by  line,  but  from  the  contractions  above  mentioned.  He 
fometimes  omits  whole  fimiles  and  fentences,  and  is  now 
and  then  guilty  of  miftakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
learning  could  have  fiillen,  but  thro'  careleffneis.  His 
poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  criticifm. 

It-is  a  great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Dry- 
den  did  not  live  to  tranflate  the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us  only 
the  firft  book,  and  a  {inall  part  of  the  lixth  ;  in  which  if 
he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly  interpreted  the  fenfe,  or 
preferved  the  antic[uities,  it  ought  to  be  excufcd  on  ac- 
count 
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cer.nt  of  the  hade  he  was  obliged  to  write  in.     He  feems 
to  have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he 
fometimes  copies,   and   has  unhappily  followed  him  in 
parages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original.  However, 
had  he  tranllated  the  whole  work,l  would  no  more  have 
attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil,  his  verfion  of 
whom,  notwithftanding  fome  liuman  errors,  is  the  moil 
noble  and  fpirited  tranilation  I  know  in  an}'  language.   But 
the  fate  of  great  geniufes  is  like  that  of  great  minirters, 
tJiough  they  are  confeiiedly  the  firlt    in  the  commonwealth 
of  letters,    they  mud  be  envied  and  calumniated  only  for 
being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour 
of  any  one  v/ho  tranflatcs  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to 
keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  lire  which  mjikes  his  chief  cha- 
racter :  in  particular  places,  where  the  fenfe  can  bear  any 
doubt,  to  follow  the  (Irongefl  and  molt  poetical,  as  moll: 
agreeing  widi  that  charader  ;  to  copy  him  in  all  the  va- 
riations of  his  flile,  and  the  different  modulations  of  his 
numbers ;  to  prefeiT^,  in  the  more  adive  or  defcriptive 
parts,  a  warmxth  and  elevation  ;  in  the  more  fedaie  or 
narrative.,  a  plainnefs  and  foleranity ;  in  the  fpeeches,  a 
fallnefs  imd  perfpicuity  ;  in  the  fentences,  a  fnortnefs  and 
gravity ;  not  to  neglect  even  the  little  iigures  and  turns 
on  the  words,  nor  fometimes  the  very  caftof  the  periods  • 
neithei'  to  omit  or  confound  any  rites  or  cuftoms  of  an- 
tiquity :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole  in  a 
fiiorter  compafs,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  b)- an-^'- tran- 
flator,  who  has  tolerably  preferved  either  the  fenfe  or  ':o- 
etry.  ^Miat  I  vv'ould  farther  recommend  to  him,  b  to 
fludy  his  author  rather  from  his  own  text,  than  from  anv 
commentaries,  liow  learned foever,  or  wl^ate^•er  figure  the'v 
may  make  in  the  eilimation  of  die  world,  to  coniider  hini 
attentively  "in  ^omparifon  with  Virgil  above  all  the  an- 
cients, and  with  Milton  above  a11  the  moderns.  Next 
thefe,.  the  archbiliop  of  Cambray's  Telemaoluis  may  give 
him  the  truefl  idea  of  the  fnlnt  and  turn  of  our  author, 
and  Bofilrs  adniirable  treatiie  of  the  epic  poem  xhe  mil- 
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eft  notion  of  his  defign  and  condu6]:.  But  after  all,  with 
wliatever  judgment  and  ftudy  a  man  may  proceed,  or 
%vith  whatever  happinefs  he  may  perform  fuch  a  work, 
he  muft  hope  to  pleafe  but  a  few ;  thofe  only  who  have 
at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning.  For  to 
fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this 
'tmdertakng ;  hnce  a  mere  modern  wit  can  like  nothing 
tliat  is  not  modern,  and  a  pedant  nothing  that  is  not 
Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the  public,  from 
v.'hofe  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn  ;  though  I  fear  no 
judges  fo  little  as  our  beft  poets,  who  are  moft  fenfible 
of  the  weight  of  this  task.     As  for  the  worft,  whatever 
they  fliall  pleafe  to  fay,  they  may  give  me  fome  concern 
as  they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they  are  malignant 
writers.   I  was  guided  in  this  tranilation  by  judgments 
very  different  from  theirs,  and  by  perfons  for  whom  they 
can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  an  old  obfervation  be  true,  that 
the  ftrongeft  antipathy  in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to 
men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addifon  was  the  firft  whofe  advice  de- 
termined me  to  undertake  this  task,  who  was  pleafed  to 
write  to  me  upon  that  occafion  in  fach  terras,  as  I  can- 
not repeat  without  vanity.    I  was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele  for  a  very  early  recommend.ition  of  my  undertaki.ng 
to  fne  public.  Dr.  Sv/ift  promoted  my  intereft  witli  that 
T/armth  Vv^ith  which  he  always  ferves  his  friend.  The  hu- 
manity and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  v/hat  I  never 
knew  wanting  on  any  occafion.  I  mufi  alfo  acknowledge, 
with  infinite  plcafure,  the  many  fiicndly  offices,  as  well 
us  tinccre  crliicifms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the 
Avay  in  tranilaling  fome  parts  of  Homer.  I  muft  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rov/e  and  Dr.  Parnell,  though  I  fnall  take 
a  farther  opportunity  of  doing  juiiice  to  the  kift,  whole 
(Tood-nature,  to  give  it  a  great  panegyiic,  Is  nolefsexten- 
five  than  his  learning.    The  favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is 
-not  entirely  undcfei  ved  by  one  who  bears  them  fo  true  an 
aifection.  But  what  can  I  fay  of  the  honour  fo  many  of 
the  ereai  have  done  mq^  v/hile  the  full  names  of  the  age 
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appear  as  my  fiibrcribers,  and  the  moH:  difllnguifhed  pa- 
trons and  ornaments  of  learning  as  my  chief  encoura- 
gers  ?  Among  thofe  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me  to. 
find,  that  my  higlieft  obligations  are  to  fuch  who  have 
done  moit  honour  to  the.  name  of  poet :  that  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  difpleafed  I  fhould  un- 
dertake the  author  to  whom  he  has  given,  in  his  excel- 
lent efTay,  fo  compleat  a  praife. 

Read  Homer  once,  and yoii  can  read  no  mors. 
For  all  books  elje  appear  fo  vieafi,  fo  poor, 
Verfs  '■Mill  fee7}i  pro fe  •   hut  ftill perjifl  to  read. 
And  Homer  'vjill  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

That  the  earl  of  Hallifax  was  one  of  the  firfl  to  favour 
me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  advancement 
of  the  polite  arts  is  more  ovv'ing  to  his  generofity  or  his 
example.  Tliat  fuch  a  genius  as  my  lord  BoUngbroke. 
not  more  didinguiihedin  the  great  fcenes  of  bufinefs,  than 
in  ait  the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has 
not  refufed  to  be  the  critic  of  thefe  fheets,  and  the  pa- 
tron of  their  writer.  And  that  the  noble  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his  partiality  to 
me,  from  my  writing  paftorals,  to  my  attempting  the  I- 
liad.  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pride  of  confeffmg,  that 
J  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
conduit  in^  general,  but  their  corredion  of  feveral  parti- 
culars of  this  tranilation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  of  the  pleafure  of  being  di' 
ftinguifhed  by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is  almoft  ab- 
furd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  adlion  in  a  perfon 
whofe  whole  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  them.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, the  prefent.  fecretary  of  (late,  vnW  pardon  my  de- 
fire  of  having  it  known  that  he  was  pleafed  to  promote 
this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  the  fon 
of  the  late  lord  chancellor,  gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I. 
am  honoured  in  a  fhare  of  his  friendfhip.  I  mud  attribute 
to  the  fame  motive  that  of  feveral  others  of  my  friends, 
tQ  whom  all  acknowledgments  are  rendered  unnceceffary 
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by  the  prlviledges  of  a  familiar  correfpondence ;  and  I  am 
fatlsfied  I  can  no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than 
by  my  iilence. 

In  Oiort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer 
wanted.     He  would  have  thought  himfelf  happy  to  have 
met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  fhewn  me 
by  its  learned  rival  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     And  I  caa 
hardly  envy  him  thofe  pompous  honours  he  received  after 
death,  when  I  refledl  on  the  enjoyment  of  fo  many  agree- 
able obligations  and  eafy  friendfhips,   which  make  the 
i'atisfaftion  of  life.      This  diftindion  is  the  more  to  be 
acknovv'ledged,  as  it  is  fliewn  to  one,  whofe  pen  has  never 
gratified  the  prejudices  of  particular  parties,  or  the  vani- 
ties of  particular  men.  Wliatever  the  fuccels  may  prove, 
1  fliall  never  repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  I  have 
experienced  the  candour  and  friendfliip  of  fo  many  per- 
foDS  of  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pafs  fbme  of  thofe 
years  of  youth  that  are  generally  loft  in  a  circle  of  follies, 
after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others,  nor  dif«' 
agreeable  to  jr.yfelf. 
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'HERE  is  fomething  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  goes 
beyond  bare  curioiity,  and  even  carries  us  on  to  a. 
fhadow  of  friendfliip  with  thofe  great  genuifes  whom  we 
have  known  to  excel  in  former  ages.     Nor  will  it  appear 
lefs  to  any  one,  v;ho  confidevs  how  much  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  friendPnip ;  how  it  compounds  itfelf  of  an- 
admiration  raifed  by  what  we  meet  with  concerning  them; 
a  tendency  to  be  fartlier  acquainted  with  them,  by  ga- 
thering every  circumftance  of  their  lives ;  a  kind  of  com- 
placency in  their  company,  wlien  we  retire  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  left ;  an  union  with  them  in  thofc  fentinients 
they  approve;  and  an  endeavour  to  defend  them,  when, 
we  th'nk  they  are  injurioufly  attacked,  or  even  fomctim.es 
with  too  partial  an  affection. 

There  is  alfo  in  mankind  a  fpirit  of  envy  or  oppodtion, 
which  makes  them  uneafy  to  fee  others  of  tliefame  fpecies 
feated  far  above  them  in  a  fort  of  perfection .  And  this, 
at  lead  fo  far  as  regards  the  fame  of  writers,  has  not  al- 
ways been  known  to  die  with  a  man,  but  to  purfue  his 
remains  with  idle  traditions,  and  weak  conje*5t"ures ;  fo 
;liat  his  name,  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  flnill  be  pre- 
ferved  only  to  be  (lained  and  blotted  The  controverfy^, 
which  v/as  carried  on  between  the  author  and  his  enemies^.. 
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while  he  was  living,  (liall  (till  be  kept  on  foot;  not  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  account,  but  on  theirs  who  live  after 
him ;  fome  being  fond  to  praife  extravagantly,  and  o- 
thers  as  rartily  eager  to  contradidt  his  admirers.  This 
proceeding,  on  both  (ides,  gives  us  an  image  of  the  firft 
defcriptions  of  war,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  affords ;  where  a 
hero  difputes  the  field  with  an  army  till  it  is  his  time  to 
die,  and  then  the  batde  which  we  expedled  to  fall  of 
courfe,  is  renewed  about  the  body ;  his  friends  contend- 
ing that  they  may  embalm  and  honour  it,  his  enemies 
that  they  may  caft  it  to  the  dogs  and  vultures. 

There  are  yet  others  of  a  low  kind  of  tafte,  who, 
without  any  maJignity  to  the  character  of  a  great  author, 
ieflen  the  dignity  of  their  fubjedl:  by  infiiHng  too  meanly 
upon  little  particularities.  They  imagine  it  the  part  of  an 
hiHorian  to  omit  norhin.rj  they  meet  with,  concerning 
him ;  and  gatlier  every  thing  without  any  diflindion,  to 
the  prejudice  or  neglect  of  the  more  noble  parts  of  his 
chara<5ler;  like  thofjc  trifling  painters,  or  fculptors,  who 
bedow  infinite  nains  and  patience  upon  the  mofi  infigni- 
iicant  parts  of  a  figure,  till  they  fink  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole,  by  finifhing  every  thing  with  the  neatefl:  want  of 
judgment. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  ^  fourth  fort  of  men,  who  pre- 
tend to  divert  themfelves  of  partiality  on  both  fides,  and 
to  get  above  that  imperfedl  idea  of  their  fubjcfl,  which 
little  writers  fall  into  ;  who  propofe  to  themfelves  a  calm 
fearch  after  truth,  and  a  rational  adherence  to  probability 
in  their  hiftorical  colle61ions  :  who  neither  wifh  to  be  led 
'into  the  fables  of  faperflirion,  nor  are  willing  to  fupport 
the  inju'lice  of  a  malignant  criticifm  ;  but,  endeavouring 
to  (leer  in  a  middle  v^ay,  have  obtained  a  charader  of 
failing  leafl:  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  hiftory,  though 
drawn  fj-om  the  darkeft  ages. 

Being  therefore  to  write  fomething  concerning  a  life, 
which  there  is  little  profpeft  of  our  knowing,  after  it  has 
been  the  fruitlefs  enquiry  of  fo  many  ages,  and  which 
•  -.'  hov.'ever  been  thus  differently  treated  by  hiflorians, 
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1  lliall  endeavour  to  fpeak  of  it  not  as.  a  certainty,  but 
as  the  tradition,  opinion,  or  colledlon  of  authors,  who 
have  been  fuppofed  to  write  of  Homer  in  thefe  four  pre- 
ceding methods ;  to  which  we  alfo  fhall  addfonie  farther 
conjedures  of  our  own.  After  his  Hfe  has  been  thus  ra- 
ther invented  than  written,  I  fhall  confider  him  hiftorical- 
jy  as  an  author,  with  regard  to  thofe  w^orks  which  he  has 
left  behind  him :  in  doing  which,  we  may  trace  the  de- 
grees of  efteem  they  have  obtained  in  different  periods  of 
time,  and  regulate  our  prefent  opinion  of  them  by  a  view 
of  that  age  in  which  they  were  writ, 

I.  If  we  take  a  view  of  Homer  in  I. 

thofe  fabulous  traditions  which  the  ad-  Stories  of  Homer  ^ 
miration  of  tlie  ancient  heathens  has  ivhtch  are  the  ef- 
occafioned,  we  find  them  running  to  feifis  of  extrava* 
fuperflitioil,  and  multiplied,  and  con-  gant  admiration, 
tradi<5lory  to  one  another,  in  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  which  are  given  with  refpecH:  to  Egypt 
and  Greece,  the  two  mitive  countries  of  fiible.  AVe  have 
one  in  *  Euitathius  moft  ftrangely  framed,  which  Ale- 
xander Paphius  has  reported  concerning  Homer's  birth 
and  infancy.  That  *'  he  was-'born  in  Egypt  of  Damafa- 
*'  goras  and  Ethra,  and  brought  up  by  a  daughter  of  O- 
**  rus,  the  priefi:  of  Ifis,  v/ho  washerftlfa  prophetefs, 
"  and  from  whofe  breads  drops  of  honey  would  frequent- 
*'  ly  diftil  into  the  mouth  of  the  infaat.  In  the  night-time 
**  the  firft  founds  he  uttred  were  the  notes  of  ninefeveral 
**  birds  ;  in  the  morning  he  was  found  playing  with  nine 
'*  doves  in  the  bed:  the  Sibyl,  who  attended  him,  ufed 
"  to  be  feized  v/ith  a  poetical  fury,  and  utter  verfes,  in 
*'  which  fhe  commanded  Diimafagoras  to  build  a  temple 
**  to  the  Mufes  :  this  he  performed  in  obedience  to  her 
**  infpiration,  and  related  all  thef;  things  to  the  child 
**  when  he  was  grown  up ;  who,  in  memory  of  the  doves 
**  which  played  with  him  during  his  infancy,  has  In  his 
"  works  preferred  this  bird  to  the  honour  of  bringing  Am- 
<*  brolia  to  Jupiter." 

♦Euftathiusm  Od.  i» 
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One  would  think  a  ftory  of  this  nature  fo  fit  for  age 
to  talk  of,  and  infancy  to  hear,  were  incapable  of  being 
handed  down  to  us.  But  we  find  the  tradition  again  take  n 
up  to  be  hieghtened  in  one  part,  and  carried  forward  in 
another.     *  Heliodorus,  who  had  heard  of  this    claim 
which  Egypt  put  in  for  Homer,  endeavours  to  ftrength- 
en  it  by  naming   Thebes  for  the  particular  place  of  his. 
birth.  He  allows  too,  that  a  prieft  was  his  reputed  father, 
but  that  his  real  father,  acording  to  the  opinion  of  Egypt, 
was  Mercury:  he  fays,  '*That  when  the  prieft  was  cele- 
*^  brating  the  rites  of  his  country,  and  therefore  flept  with 
"  his  wife  in  the  temple,  the  god  had  knowledge  of  her,. 
*'  and  begot  Homer :  that  he  was  bom  with  tufts  of 
**  hair  in  his  \  thigh,  as  a  fign  of  unlawful  generation, 
**  from  whence  he   was  called  Homer  by  the  nations 
*'  through  which  he  wandered :  that  he  himfelf  was  the 
**  occafion  why  this  ftory  of  his  divine  extradion  is.un- 
**  known  ;  becaufe  he  neither  told  his  name,  race,  nor 
^*  country,  being  afhamed  of  his  exile,  to  which  his  reputed 
*'  father  drove  him  from  among  the  confecrated  youths, 
"  on  account  of  that  mark  which  their  priefts  efteemed 
"  a  teftlmony  of  an  inceftuous  birth." 

Thefe  are  the  extravagant  ftories  by  which  men,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  exprefs  how  much  they  admire 
him,,  tranfcend  the  bounds  of  probability  to  fay  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  The  mind,  that  becomes  dazzled 
with  the  fight  of  his  perfcr.nances,  lofes  the  common  idea 
of  a  man  in  the  fancied  fplendor  cf  perfeclion  :  it  fees 
nothing  Icfs  than  a  god  worthy  to  be  his  father,  nothing 
lefs  than  a  pre  phetefs  deferving  to  be  his  nurfe ;  and, 
growing  unv/iliing  that  he  ihould  be  fpoken  of  in  a  lan- 
guage beneath  its  imaginations,  delivers  fables  in  the  place 
of  hiftory. 

But  whatever  has  thus  been  offered  to  fupport  the 
claim  of  Egypt,  they  who  plead  for  Greece  are  not  to  be 
accufed  for  coming  (hort  of  it.     Their  fancy  rofe  with  a 

*  Heliod,  Ethlop.  1.  3 .  f  'Oitjj^oj  Fermir. 
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refinement  as  much  above  that  of  their  maflers,  as  the 
Greek  imagination  was  faperior  to  that  of  the  Egyptians  : 
their  fiction  was  but  a  veil,  and  frequently  wrought  fine 
enough  to  be  feen  tlirough,  fo  that  it  hardly  hides  the 
meaning  it  is  made  to  cover,  from  the  firft  glance  of  the 
imagination.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that 
poetical  genealogy  which  is  delivered  for  Homer's,  in  the 
-j-  Greek  treatife  of  the  contention  between  him  and  He- 
fiod,  and  but  little  varied  by  the  relation  of  it  in  Suidas. 
"  The  poet  Linus,  fay  they,  was  born  of  Apollo,  and 
"  Thoofe  the  daughter  of  Neptune.  Pierus  of  Linus  : 
Oeagrus  of  king  Pierus  and  the  nymph  Methone  :  Or- 
pheus of  Oeagrus  and  the  mufe  Calliope.  From  Or- 
"  pheus  came  Othrys  :  from  him  Harmonides  ;  from  him 
**  Philoterpus;  from  him  Euphemus;  from  him  Epiphra- 
**  des,  who  begot  Menalops,  the  father  of  Dius  ;  Dius  h^id 
**  Hefiod  the  poet  and  Perfes  by  Pucamede,  the  daughter 
"  of  Apollo  ;  then  Perfes  had  Maeon,  on  whofe  daughter 
"  Crytheis,  the  river  Meles  begot  Homer." 

Here  vve  behold  a  wonderful  genealogy,  contrived  in- 
duflrioufly  to  raife  our  idea  to  the  higheft,  where  gods, 
goddeffes,  mufes,  kings  and  poets  link  in  a  defcent ;  nay, 
where  poets  are  made  to  depend,  as  it  were,  in  clufters 
upon  the  fame  {talk  beneath  one  another.  If  we  confider 
too  that  Harmonides  is  derived  from  harmony,  Philoter- 
pus from  love  of  delight,  Euphemus  from  beautiful  didi- 
on,  Epiphrades  from  intelligence,  and  Pucamede  from 
prudence  ;  it  may  not  be  improbable,  but  the  inventors 
meant,  by  a  fidion  of  this  nature,  to  turn  fuch  qualifica- 
tions into  perfons,  as  were  agreeable  to  his  chara<5ter  for 
whom  the  line  was  drawn :  fo  that  every  thing  divine  or 
great,  will  thus  come  together  by  the  extravagant  indul- 
gence of  fancy,  while  admiration  turns  itfelf  in  fome  to 
bare  fable,  in  others  to  allegory. 

After  this  fabulous  tree  of  his  pedigree,  we  may  regu- 
larly view  hmi  in  one  paflage  concerning  his  birth,  wliich. 
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though  it  differs  in  a  circumftance,  from  whdt  has  been 
here  delivered,  yet  carries  on  the  fame  air,  and  regards 
the  fame  traditions.  There  is  a  (hort  Hfe  of  Homer  attri- 
buted to  Plutarch,  wherein  a  third  part  of  Ariftotle  on 
poetry,  which  is  now  loft,  is  quoted  for  an  account  of  his 
uncommon  birth  in  this  manner.    **  At  the  time  when 
*'  Neleas,  the  fon  of  Codrus,  led  the  colony  which  was 
*'  fent  into  Ionia,  there  was  in  the  iflandof  lo  a  young 
**  girl,  commprelTed  by  a  genius,  who  delighted  to  affoci- 
**  ate  with  the  mufes,  and  fliare  in  their  conforts.     She, 
"  finding  herfelf  with  child,  and  being  touched  with  the 
**  the  (hame  of  what  had  happened  to  her,  removed  from 
**  thence  to  a  place  called  Egina.    There  flie  was  taken 
"  in  an  excurfion  made  by  robbers,  and  being  brought  to 
**  Smyrna,  which  was  then  under  they  Lydians,  they  give 
"  her  to  Mseon  the  king,  who  married  her  upon  account 
"  of  her  beauty.     But  while  (he  walked  on  the  bank  of 
**  the  river  Meles,fhe  brought  forth  Homer,  and  expired. 
"  The  infant  was  taken  by  M^on,  and  bred  up  as  his  forr,. 
**  till  the  death  of  that  prince."  And  from  this  point  of 
the  ftory  the  poet  is  let  down  into  his  traditional  pover- 
ty. Here  we  fee,  though  he  be  taken  out  of  the  lineage 
of  Meles,  where  we  met  him  before,  he  has  ftill  as  won- 
derful a  rife  invented  for  him ;  he  is  ftill  to  fpring  from 
a  demi-god,  one  who  was  of  a  poetical  difpofitlon,  from 
whom  he  might  inherit  a  foul  turned  to  poetry,  and  re- 
ceived an  aflidance  of  heavenly  infpiration . 

In  this  life  the  moft  general  tradlrion  concerning  him  is 
his  blindnefs  ,  yet  there  are  fome  who  will  not  allow  e- 
ven  this  to  have  happened  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
falls  upon  other  men :  chance  and  ficknefs  are  exclud- 
ed ;  nothing  lefs  than  gods  and  heroes  mufl  be  vifibly  con- 
cerned about  him.  Thus  v/e  find  among  the  different  ac- 
counts which  t  Hermias  has  colle(!^ed  conce -ning  his 
blindnefs,  that  when  Homer  refolved  to  write  of  Achilles, 
he  had  an  exceeding  defire  to  fill  his  mind  withajuft  ide^ 

t  Hermias  in  Phsd.  Plat.  Leo  Allat.  de  Patr,  Horn.  c.  lo. 
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t)f  fo  glorious  a  hero :  wherefore,  having  paid  all  due 
•honours  at  his  tomb,  he  intreats  that  he  may  obtain  a 
fight  of  him.  The  hero  grants  his  poet's  petition,  and  ri- 
fes  in  a  glorious  fuit  of  armour,  which  caft  fo  unfaffer- 
able  a  fplendor,  that  -Homer  loft  his  eyes,  while  he  gaz- 
ed for  the  enlargement  of  his  notions. 

If  this  be   any  thing  more  than  a  mere  fable,  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  it  infinuated  his  contra(5'ang  a 
blindnefs  by  too     intenfe  an  application  while  he  wrote 
his  Iliad.     But  it  is  a  very  pompous  way  of  letting  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  fo  fhort  a  truth  :  it  looks^as  if  men 
imagined  the  lives  of  poets  fhould  be  poetically  written  : 
that  to  fpeak  plainly  of  them,  were  to  fjpeak  contempti- 
bly ;   or  that  we  debafe  them,  when  they  are  placed  in 
lefs   glorious  company  than  thofe  exalted  fpirits  which 
they  themfelves  have  beep  fond  to  celebrate.  We  may  how- 
ever in  f^me  meafure  be  reconciled  to  this  laft  idle  fable, 
for  having  occafioned  fo  beautiful  an  epifode  in  the  Ambra 
of  Politian.  That  which  does  not  inform  us  in  a  hiftory, 
may  pleafe  us  in  its  proper  fphere  of  poetry. 

II.  Such  ftores  as  thefe  have  been  the  II. 

effeds  of  a  fuperftitious  fondnefs,  and  of  Stories  of  Ho- 
the  aftonifliment  of  men  at  what  they  con-  mer  proceeding 
fider  in  a  viev/  of  perfeclion.  But  neither  from  envy. 
have  all  the  fame  tafle,  nor  do  they  equal- 
ly lubmit  to  the  luperorlty  of  others,   nor  bear  that  hu- 
man nature,    which  they  know  to  be  imperfect,   ihould 
be  praifed  in  an  extreme  without  oppofition.  From  fome 
principles  of  this  kind  have  arifen  a  fecond  fort  of  (lories, 
which  glance  at  Homer  with  malignant  fuppofitions,  and 
endeavour  to  throw  a  diminifhing  air  over  his  life,  as  a 
Jcind  of  anfwer  to  thofe  who  fought  to  aggrandize  him 
injudicioufly. 

Under  this  head  we  may  reckon  thofe  ungrounded 
conje<5lures  with  which  his  adverfaries  afperfe  the  very 
defign  and  profecution  of  his  travels,  when  dieyinfinuate,' 
that  they  were  one  continued  fearch  after  authors  who 
had  written  before  him,  and  particularly  upon  the  fame 
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fubje6]:,  In  order  to  deftroy  them,  or  to  rob  them  of  their 
invention?. 

Thus  we  read  in  f  Diodorus  Sicidus,   ''  That  there 
**  was  one  Daphne  the  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  from 
**  her  infpirations  obtained  the  title  of  a  Sibyl.  She  had 
"  a  very  extraordinary  genius,  and  being  made  prieflefs 
"  at  Delphos,   wrote  oracles  with  v/onderfnl  elegance, 
"  w^ich  Homer  fought  for,  and  adorned  his  poems  with 
*'  feveral  of  her  verfes."    But  (he  is  placed  fo  far  In  the 
■  fabulous  age  of  the  world,  th^t  nothing  can  be  averred  of 
her :    anjl  as  for  the  verfes  now  -afcribcd  to  the  Sibyls, 
they  are  more  modern  than  to  be  able  to  confirm  the 
ftory;    v/hleh,  as  it  is  univerfally  aflented  to,  difcovcrs 
that  whatever  there  is  in  them  in  common  with  Homer, 
the  compilers  have  rather  taken  from  him ;  perhaps  to 
ftrengthen  the  authority  of  their  work  by  the  protection 
of  this'  tradition. 

The  next  infiauation  we  hear,  Is  from  Suldas,  that  Pa- 
lamedes,  who  fought  at  Troy,  was  famous  for  poetry, 
and  wrote  concerning  that  war  in  the  Doric  letter  which 
lie  invented,  probably  much  againft  Agamemnon  and  U- 
lyfTes,  his  mortal  enemies.      Upon   this  account  fome 
have  fancied  his  works  were  fupprefled  by  Agamemnon's 
pofbrity,   or  that  their  entire  deftrudion  was  contrived 
and  efFe£led  by  Homer  Vv'hen  he  undertook  the  fame  fub- 
jedl.     But  furely   the  works  of  fo  confiderable  a  man, 
^w^en  they  had  been  able  to  bear  up  fo  long  a  time  as 
that  which  pafTed  between  the  ficge  of  Troy,  and  the  ilou- 
riHiing  of  Homer,   muft  have  been  too  much  di^perfcd, 
for  oneof  fo  mean  a  condition  as  he  is  reprefenred,  to 
have  dcHjoved  in  every  place,  though  he  had  been  never 
.fo  much  aflifred  by  the  vigilant  temper  of  envy.  And  v/e 
may  fay  too,  that  vv/hat  m.ight  have  been  cnpable  of  raif- 
ing  this  principle  in  him,  nraff-be  Gipable  of  being  in  fome 
nieafurc  efteemed  by  others,  and  of  liaving  and  at  leafl 
one  line  of  it  preferved  to  us  as  his. 

After  liim,  in  order  of  time,  \\c  nicet,  vA\li  a  whole 

kt 
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J€t  of  names,  to  whom  the  maligners  of  Homer  would 
have  him  obliged,  without  being  able  to  prove  their  a/Ter- 
tion.  Suidas  mentions  Corinnus  Ilienfis,  the  fecretary 
of  Palamedes,  who  writ  a  poem  upon  the  fame  fubjed, 
hut  no  one  is  produced  as  having  feen  it.  *  Tzetzea 
mentions  (and  from  Johannes  Melala  only)  Sifyphus  the 
Coan,  fecretary  of  Teucer  but  it  is  not  fo  much  as  known 
if  he  writ  verfe  or  profe.  Befides  thefe,  are  Diclys  the 
Cretan,  fecretary  to  Idomeneus,  and  Dares  the  Phrygian, 
at  attendant  of  Hector,  who  have  fpurious  treatifes  paf- 
fing  under  their  names.  From  each  of  thefc  is  Homer 
faid  to  have  borrowed  his  whole  argument ;  fo  inconfi- 
ftent  are  thefe  (lories  with  one  another  ! 

The  next  names  we  find,  are  Demodocus,  whom  Ho- 
mer might  have  met  at  Corcyra,  and  Phemius,  whom  he 
might  have  met  at  Ithaca :  the  one  (as  f  Plutarch  fays) 
having  according  to  tradition  written  the  war  of  Trov, 
the  other  the  return  of  the  Grecian  captain.  But  xh^^c 
are  only  two  names  of  friends,  which  he  is  pleafed  to  ho- 
nour with  eternity  in  his  poem,  or  two  different  pi(51ures 
of  himfelf,  as  author  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTes,  cr  entire- 
ly the  children  of  his  imagination,  without  any  partiai- 
lar  allufion.  So  that  his  ufage  here  puts  me  in  mind  of 
his  own  Vulcan  in  the  §  Iliad :  The  God  had  cafi:  two 
fktues,  which  he  endued  with  the  power  of  motion  ;  and 
it  is  faid  prefently  after,  that  he  is  fcarce  able  to  ^o  un- 
lefs  they  fupport  him. 

It  is  reported  by  foine,  lays  *  Ptolcmasus  Fpha^fllo, 
*'  That  there  vvas  before  Homer  a  woman  of  Memphis, 
*'  called  Phantaiia,  who  writ  of  the  wars  of  Troy,  and 
"  the  vvanderings  of  Ulyfies.  New  Homer  arrivinn-  at 
*'  Memphis  where  flie  had  laid  up_  her  w'^rks,  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  Phanitas,  whofe  bunnels  it  Wiis 
to  copy  the  facred  writings,  he  obtained  a  fight  of 
*'  thele  and  followed  entirely  the  fchemc  fhehad  drawn." 

*  TzctzesChil,  5.  Hift.  zp,  f  Plutarch  on  Mufic. 

§  liiid.  18.  *  Ptol,  Ep.  Excerpt,  apud  Fhotium,  I.  5. 
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But  tills  is  a  \\ lid  ftory,  uhich  fpeaks  of  an  Egyptian 
woman  with  a  Greek  name,  and  who  never  was  heard 
of  but  upon  this  account.  It  appears  indeed  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  ^Egyptian  learning,  diat  he  was  initiat- 
ed into  their  myfteries,  and  for  aught  we  know  by  one 
Phanitas.  But  if  we  confider  what  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man fignifies,  it  leems  only  as  if  from  being  ufed  in  a  fi- 
gurative exprellion,  it  had  been  miftaken  afterwards  for 
£,  proper  name.  And  then  the  meaning  will  be,  that 
having  gathered  as  much  information  concerning  the 
Grecian  and  Trojan  ftory,  as  he  could  be  furnifhed  with 
from  the  accounts  of  i^gypt,  which  were  generally  mix- 
td  with  fancy  and  fable,  he  wrought  out  his  plans  of  the 
Jliad  and  the  OdyfTes. 

We  pafs  all  thefe  ftories,  together  with  the  little  Iliad 
of  Siagrus,  mendoned  by  f  ^lian.  But  one  cannot  leave 
this  fubject  without  reflecling  on  the  depreciating  hu- 
mour, and  odd  induftry   of  man,  which  fhews  itfelf  in 
laifing  fuch  a  number  of 'infmuations  that  clafli  with  each 
other,  and  in   fpiriting  up  fuch  a  croud  of  unwarranted 
jiames  to  fupport  them.     Nor  can  we  but  admire  at  the 
contradictory  nature  of  this  proceeding ;  that  names  of 
works,  which  either  never  were  in  being,  or  never  wor- 
thy to  live,  {hould  be  produced  only  to  perfuade  us  that 
jrhe  molt  htiHng  and  beautiful  poem  of  the  ancients  was 
taken  out  of  them.     A  beggar  might  be  content  to  patch 
up  a  garmcnjt  witli   fuch  I'hreds  as  the  world  throws  a- 
^vav,  but  it  *s  never  to  be  imagined  an  emperor  would 
make  hi?  robes V)f  them. 

After  Homer  had  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  travel, 
•^^'e  find  him  tQjyards  his  age  introduced  to  fuch  an  aftion 
as  tends  to  his  difparagement.  It  is  not  enough  to  accufe 
him  for  fpoiling  the  dead,  they  raife  a  living  author,  by 
whom  he  mud  be  baffled  in  that  qualification  on  which 
hh  fame  is  founded. 
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Tliere  Is  in  *  Kefiod  an  account  of  an  antient  poeti- 
cal contention  at  the  funeral  of  Amphldamus,  in  which, 
he  fays,  he  obtained  the  prize,  but  does  not  mention  from 
whom  he  carried  it.  There  is  alfo  among  the  f  Hymns 
afcribed  to  Homer,  a  prayer  to  Venus  for  fuccefs  in  a 
poetical  difpute,  but  it  neither  mentions  where,  nor  a- 
guind:  whom.  But  thougli  they  have  negle(5led  to  name 
their  antagonifts,  others  having  fince  taken  care  to  fill  up 
the  ftorics  by  putting  th^em  together.  The  making  two 
fuch  confiderable  names  in  poetry  engage,  carries  an  a- 
mufing  pomp  in  it,  like  making  two  heroes  of  the  firfl: 
rank  enter  the  lifh  of  combat.  And  if  Homer  and  He-  " 
Hod  had  their  parties  among  the  Grammarians,  here  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  Hefiod's  favourers  to  make 
a  facrifice  of  Homer.  Hence  a  bare  conjeifture  raighc 
fpread  into  a  tradition ,  then  the  tradition  give  oci>l]on 
to  an  epigram,  which  is  yet  extant,  and  again  the  epi^ 
gram  (for  want  of  knowing  the  time  it  was  writ  in)  be 
alledged  as  a  proof  of  that  conjefture  from  whence  it 
fprung.  After  this  a  §  whole  treatife  was  written  upon 
it,  which  appears  not  very  ancient,  becaufe  it  mentions 
Adrian  :  the  (lory  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  fhort  ac- 
count we  find  in  s[  PlutarcTh,  *'  That  Ganidor,  the  fon 
'*  of  Amphidamus,  king  of  Euboea,  being  ufed  to  cele- 
"  brate  his  father's  funeral  games,  invited  from  all  parts 
*'  men  fimous  for  ftrength  and  wifdom.  Among  thcfc 
*'  Homer  and  Hefiod  arrived  at  Chalcis.  The  king  Pa- 
*'  nidas  prefided  over  the  conteft,  which  being  finifhed, 
**  he  decreed  the  Tripos  to  Hefiod,  with'  this  fentence, 
*'  That  the  poet  of  peace  and  husbandry  better  defervcd 
"  to  be  crowned,  than  the  poet  of  war  and  contention, 
"  \^^ereupon  Hefiod  dedicated  the  prize  to  the  mufes, 
**  with  this  infcription, 

^     *  Hefiod  Op.  et  dierum,  1.   a.  v.  a7»,  etc.  f  Horn. 

Hymn.  z.  ad  Venerem.  %"Kym  'O^^a  Koii^Ho-^oh, 

^  Plut.  Banquet  of  the  feven  wife  men, 
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Which  are  two  lines  taken  from  that  place  in  Hefiod 
where  he  mentions  no  antagonift,  and  altered,  that  the 
two  names  might  be  brought  in,  as  is  evident  by  com- 
paring them  with  thefe, 

Y/Livoj  vtKiicrxvrx  ^i^itv  t^ittoJ   urcoi  vrcc 
Tcvfih  'Eyoo}Aii(rriq'EXix,aviU^ic-d-'  ocvthy-cc. 

To  anfwer  this  ftory,  we  may  take  notice  that  Hefiod 
is  generally  placed  after  Homer.  Graevius,  his  own  com- 
mentator, fets  him  a  hundred  years  lower :  and  whether 
he  were  fo  or  no,  yet  f  Plutarch  has  (lightly  pafled  the 
whole  account  as  a  fable.  Nay,  we  may  draw  an  argu- 
ment againft  it  from  Hefiod  himfelf:  He  had  a  love  of 
FanM,  which  caufed  him  to  engage  at  the  funeral  games, 
and  which  "went  fo  far  as  to  make  him  record  his  con- 
quefl:  in  his  own  works ;  had  he  defeated  Homer,  the 
iame  principle  would  have  made  him  mention  a  name  that 
could  have  fecured  his  own  to  immortality.  A  poet,  who 
records  his  glory,  would  not  omit  the  nobleft  circum- 
ftance,  and  Homer,  like  a  captive  prince,  had  certainly 
graced  the  triumph  of  his  adverfary. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  there  is  another  fto- 
ry  invented,  which  makes  him  conclude  it  in  a  manner 
altogether  beneath  the  greatnefs  of  a  genius.  We  find 
in  the  life,  faid  to  be  written  by  Plutarch,  a  tradition 
''  That  he  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  oix\\Q young 
**  mens  riddle.  This  remained  long  obfcure  to  him,  till 
"  he  arrived  at  the  iflafid  lo.  There,  as  he  fat  to  be- 
**  hold  the  fifhcrmen,  they  propofed  to  him  a  riddle  in 
**  verfe,  which  he  being  unable  to  anfwer,  died  for  grief.'* 
This  (bry  refutes  itfelf,  by  canying  fuperftition  at  one 
end,  and  folly  at  the  other.  It  feems  conceived  with  an 
^r  of  derifion,  to  lay  a  great  man  in  the  duft  after  a 

f  f  hit,  Symp,  1,  5,  §,  %, 
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fooIiiTi  manner.  The  lame  fort  6f  hand  might  have  fram- 
ed that  tale  of  Ariftotle's  drowning  himfelf  becaufe  he 
coLild  not  account  for  the  Euripus  :  the  defign  is  die 
fame,  die  turn  die  fame ;  and  all  the  difference,  that  the 
great  men  are  each  to  fuffer  in  his  chara(5ter,  the  one  by 
a  poetical  riddle ^  the  other  by  a  philofophical  problem. 
But  thefe  are  accidents  which  can  dhly  arife  from  the 
meanncfs  of  pride,  or  extravagance  of  madnefs :  afoul  en- 
larged with  knowledge  (fo  vafdy  as  that  of  Homer)  bet- 
ter knows  the  proper  ftrefs  which  is  to  be  laid  upon  e- 
very  incident,  and  the  proportion  of  concern,  Or  care- 
leflhefs  with  which  it  ought  to  be  affecled.  But  it  is  die 
fate  of  narrow  capacities  to  meafare  mankind  by  a  filfu 
ibndard,  and  imagine  the  great,  like  themfelves,  capable 
of  being  difconcerted  by  litde  occafions  ;  to  frame  their 
malignant  fables  according  to  this  imagination,  and  to 
Itand  deteded  by  it  as  by  an  evident  mark  of  ignorance. 

III.  Tt]^  third  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  Homer  has  been  written,  is  but  an   ^      .      '  f  tt 

amafTing  of  all  the  traditions  and  hints         ^^^^         ..   ' 
,,  .,    .         .  ,,  .,  ?ner   proceeawz 

which  die  writers  could  meet  With,  great    ^       '  .,,.         "^ 

or  little,  m  order  to  tell  a  Ibry  ot  hmi    •  r   ^ 
to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  want  of  choice  ^  * 

materials  might  put  them  upon  the  neceffity  :  or  perhaps^ 
an  injudicious  deiire  of  faying  all  they  could,,  occafioned 
the  fault.  However  it  be,  a  life  compofed  of  trivial  cir- 
cunif tances,  which  (though  it  give  a  true  account  of  fe- 
veral  pafTages)  lliews  a  man  but  littlo'  in  that  light  in 
which  he  was  moft  famous,  and  has  hardly  any  thing 
correfpondent  to  the  idea  we  entertain  of  him  ;  fuch  a  life, 
1  fay,  will  never  anfwer  rightly  the  demand  the  world 
has  upon  an  liirtorian.  Yet  the  moil  formal  account  we 
have  of  Homer  is  of  this  nature,  I  mean  that  which  is 
faid  to  be  coUeded  by  Herodotus.  It  is,  in  fhort,  an  un- 
fupported  minute  treadle,  compofed  of  events  which  lie 
within  the  corapafs  of  probability,  and  belong  to  the  low- 
eft  fphere  of  life.  It  feems  to  be  intirely  conducted  by 
the  fpirit  of  a  Grammarian  ;  ever  abounding  v/ith t\v/^w- 
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pore  verfeSi  as  if  it  were  to  prove  a  thing  fo  unqueftion- 
able  as  our  author's  title  to  rapture ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  occafions  are  fo  poorly  invented,  that  they  misbecome 
the  warmth  of  a  poetical  imagination.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  above  the  life  which  a  Grammarian  might  lead  him- 
felf ;  nay,  it  is  but  fuch  a  one  as  they  commonly  do  lead, 
the  higbeft  ftage  of  which  is  to  be  mafier  of  a  fchooL  But 
becaufe  this  is  a  treatife  to  which  writers  have  had  re- 
©ourfe  for  want  of  a  better,  I  fliall  give  the  following  ab- 
ftrac5l  of  it. 

Homer  was  born  at  Smyrna,  about  one  hundred  fixty 
eight  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  fix  hundred  twen- 
ty two  years  before  tlie  expedition  of  Xerxes.  His  mo- 
ther's name  was  Crytheis,  who  proving  unlawfully  with 
cliild,  was  fent  away  from  Cumoe  by  her  uncle,  with  If- 
nienias,  one  of  thofe  who  led  the  colony  of  Smyrna,  then 
building.     A  while  after,  as  fhe  was  celebrating  a  fefti- 
>ai  with  other  women  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom  fhe  therefore  named 
Meleiigen-es.  Upon  this  fhe  left  Ifmenias,  and  fupported 
herfeli'  by  her  labour,  till  Phemius  (who  taught  a  fchool 
in  Smyrna)  fell  in  love  with  her,   and  married  her.     But 
both  dying  in  procefs  of  time,  the  fchool  fell  to  Homer, 
who  managed  it  v^^ith  fuch  wildoni,  that  he  was  univer- 
Icdly  admired  both  by  natives  and  ftrangers.     Amongft 
thefe  latter  was  Mentes,  a  ma(}:er  of  a  fliip  from  Leuca- 
dia,  by  whofe  perfuaflons  and  promifes  he  gave  up  his 
fchool  and  went  to  travel :  with  him  he  vifited  Spain 
and  Italy,    but  was  left  behind  at  Ithaca  upon  account 
oi  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes.  During  his  itay  he  was  en- 
tertained by  one  Mentor,  a  man  of  fortune,  jufHce  and 
hofpitality,  and  learned  the  principal  incidents  of  Ulyf- 
fes's  life.     But  at  the  return  of  Mentes,  he  went  from 
thence  to  Colophon,  where,  his  defluxion  renewing,  he 
fell  entirely  blind.  Upon  this  he  could  think  of  no  better 
expedient  than  to  go  back  to  Smyrna,  where  perhaps  he 
might  be  fupported  by  thofe  who  knew  him,   and  have 
the  kifurs  to  ad'iid  himfelf  to  poetry.     But  there  he 
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found  his  poverty  increafe,  and  his  hopes  of  encourage- 
ment fail ;  fo  that  he  removed  to  Cumce,  and  by  the  way 
was  entertained  for  fome  time  at  the  houfe  of  one  Tychius 
a  leather-drefier.  At  Cumae  his  poems  were  wonderfully 
admired,  but  when  he  propofed  to  eternize  their  town  if 
thev  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  anfwered,  that 
there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining  all  the'^OiWjjge;,  or 
blind  men^  and  hence  he  got  the  name  of  Homer.  From 
Cum^  he  went  to  Phocasa,  where  one  Theftorides  (a 
fchool-malter  alfo)  offered  to  maintain  him  if  he  would 
fuffer  him  to  tranfcribe  his  verfe  ;  this  Homer  complying 
with  through  mere  necellity,  the  other  had  no  fooner  got- 
ten them  but  he  removed  to  Chios ;  there  the  poems  gain- 
ed him  wealth  and  honour,  while  the  author  himfelf  hard- 
ly earned  his  bread  by  repeating  them.  At  kfl:,  fome  who 
came  from  Chios  having  told  the  people  that  the  fame 
verfes  were  publiilied  there  by  a  fchool-mafkr,  Homer 
refolved  to  find  him  out.     Having  therefore  landed  near 
that  place,  he  was  received  by  one  Giaucus  a  fhepherd,  (at 
whofe  door  he  had  Hke  to  have  been  worried  by  dogs) 
and  carried  by  him  to  his  mafier  at  BollifTus,  who  admir- 
ing his  knowledge,  intruflcd  him  with  the  education  of 
his  children.  Here  his  praife  began  to  fpread,  and  The- 
{lorides,  vv'ho  heard  ot  his  neighbourhood,  fled  before  him. 
He  removed  however  fometime  afterwards  to   Chios, 
where  he  fet  up  a  fchcol  of  poetry,  gained  a  competent 
fortune,  married  a  wife,  and  had  two  daughters,  the  one 
of  which  died  young,  the  other  was  married  to  his  pa- 
tron at  BolHlTiis.     Here  he  inferred  in  his  poems  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  he  had  been  mod  obliged,  as 
Mentes,  Phemius,  Mentor,  and  Tychius ;  and  refolving 
for  Athens,   he  made  honourable  mention  of  that  city, 
to  prepare  the  Athenians  for  a  kind  reception.     But  as 
he  went,  the  (hip  put  in  at  Samos,  where  he  continued 
the  whole  winter,  fmging  atthehoufes  of  great  men,  with 
a  train  of  boys  after  him.     In  fpring  he  went  on  board 
1    again  in  order  to  profecute  liis  journey  to  Athens,  but 
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landing  by  the  way  at  los,  he  fell  fick,  died  and  was  bu- 
lled on  the  fea-fliore. 

This  is  the  life  of  Homer  afcrlbed  to  Herodotus 
though  it  is  wonderful  it  fhould  be  fo,  fince  it  evident- 
ly contradids  his  own  hiftory,by  placing  Homer  fix  hun- 
dred twenty-two  years  before  die  expedition  of  Xerxes ; 
whereas  Herodotus  himfelf,  who  was  alive  at  the  time 
of  that  expedition,  fays  Homer  was  only  *  four  hundred 
years  before  him.  However,  if  we  can  imagine  that  there 
may  be  any  thing  of  truth  in  the  main  parts  of  this  trea- 
tile,  we  may  gather  thefe  general  obfervations  from  it : 
That  he  (hewed  a  great  third  after  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking fach  long  and  numerous  travels :  That  he  mani- 
feii:ed  an  unexampled  vigour  o^  mind,  by  being  able  to 
write  with  more  lire  under  the  difadvantages  of  blindnefs, 
and  the  utmoft  poverty,  than  any  poet  after  him  in  bet- 
ter circumfhmces  ;  and  that  he  had  an  unlimited  fenfe  of 
fame,  (the  attendant  of  noble  fpirits)  which  prompted 
him  to  engage  in  new  travels,  both  under  thefe  difad- 
vantages, and  the  additional  burden  of  old  age. 

But  it  will  not  perhaps  be  either  improper  or  difficult 
to  make  fome  conjeiftures,  which  feem  to  lay  open  the 
foundation  from  v/hence  the  traditions  which  frame  the 
low  lives  of  Homer  have  rifen.  We  may  confider,  that 
there  are  no  hiflorians  of  his  time,  (or  none  handed  down 
to  us)  who  have  mentioned  him  :  and  that  he  has  never 
fpoVcn  plainly  of  himfelf,  in  thofe  works  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  him  without  controverfy.  Rov/ever,. 
an  eager  defire  to  know  fomething  concerning  him  has 
occafioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point  under  thefe  dif- 
advantages, and  turn  on  all  hands  to  fee  if  there  were 
any  thing  left  which  might  have  the  lealt  appeararxe  of 
infoiTnation.  Upon  the  fearch,  they  find  no  remains  but 
his  Ka?//e  and  nvorh,  and  refolve  to  torture  thefe  upon 
the  rack  of  invention,  in  order  to  give  fome  account  of 
the  "perfon  they  belong  to. 

♦  Herod.  1.  2r. 
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The  firft  thing  therefore  they  fettle  is,  That  what 
paflcd  for  his  naine  mufl:  be  his  7iame  no  longer,  but  an 
additional  titleyjikd.  inftead  of  it.  The  reafon  why  it  was 
given,  muft  be  fome  accident  of  his  life.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  confider  every  thing  that  the  word  may  imply 
by  its  derivation.     One  finds   that  'O  ^-/igo?  fignifies  a 
thigh  ;  whence  arifes  the  tradition  in  *  Heliodorus,  that 
lie  was  banifhed  ^gypt  for  the  mark  on  that  part,  which 
Ihewed  a  fpurious  birth ;    and  this  they  imagine  ground 
enough  to  give  him  the  life  of  a  wanderer.     A  fecond 
finds,  ihzt" O^Yi^og  fignifies  an  hqfiage,  and  then  he  mud 
be  delivered  as  fuch  in  a  war  (according  to  f  Proclus) 
between  Smyrna  and  Chios.      A  third  can  derive  the 
name  'O  f/.h  o^cov,   non  videTjs,  from  whence  he  rauil:  be 
a  bit  fid  man  (as  in  the  piece  afcribed  to  ^  Herodotus  )  A 
fourth  brings  it  from  'O^waJ^  \oiv, /peaking  in  council ; 
and  then  (as  it  is  in  Suidas)  he  muft,  by  a  divine  infpira- 
tion,  declare  to  tlie  Smyrnseans,  that  they  ftiould  war  a- 
gainft  Colophon.   A  fifth  finds  the  word  may  be  brought 
to  (igm^y  follonving  others^  qx  joining  ki7njelf  10  them, 
and  then  he  mult  be  called  Homer  for  faying,   (as  it  is 
quoted  from  \>  Arifbtle  in  the  life  afcribed  to  Plutarch) 
that  he  would  'Of*Yie,ilv,  ot/oUovj  the  Lydians  from  Smyr- 
na. Thus  has  the  name  been  turned  and  winded,  enough 
at  leaft  to  give  a  fufpicion,  that  he  who  got  a  ne<w  etymo- 
^'^gy^    go^  either  a  nenu  life  of  him,  or  fomething  whicff 
he  added  to  the  old  one. 

However,  the  na7ne  itfelf  not  affording  enough  to  fur- 
nifli  out  a  whole  life,  his  'works  muft  be  brought  in  for 
afliftance,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  where  he  has 
not  fpoken  of  himfelf,  he  lies  veiled  beneath  the  perfons 
or  adions  of  thofe  whom  he  defcribes.  Becaufe  he  calls 
a  poet  by  the  name  of  Phemius  in  his  Odyfl^ey,  they 
conclude  this  \  Phemius  was  his  mafter.  Becaufe  he  fpeaks 
of  Demodocus  as  another  poet  who  was  blind,  and  fre- 

*Hel,  I.  3.  f  Proc.  vit.  Horn.  \  Herod,  vit, 

Horn.  §  Plut^  vit.  Horn.        f  Herod,  vit.  Horn, 
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qiiented  palaces ;  he  mufl  be  fent  about  *  blind,  to  fmg 
at  the  doors  of  rich  men.  If  UlyfTes  be  fet  upon  by  dogs 
at  his  fhepherd's  cottage,  becaufe  this  is  a  low  adventure, 
it  is  thought  to  be  his  own  at  Bolliffus  f .  And  if  he 
calls  the  leather-dreffer,  who  made  Ajax'sfliield,  by  the 
rtame  of  Tychius,  he  muft  have  been  fupported  by  fuch- 
an  one  in  his  wants  :  Nay,  fome  have  been  fo  violently 
carried  into  this  way  of  conjeduring,  that  the  bare  jfji' 
viile  of  a  woman  who  works  hard  for  her  livelihood,  is 
faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  his  mother's  conditi- 
on, and  brought  as  a  proof  of  it.  Thus  he  is  fbll  ima- 
gined to  intend  himfelf ;  and  the  fidions  of  poetry,  con- 
verted into  real  fads,  are  delivered  for  his  life,  who  has 
afligned  them  to  others.  All  thofe  (lories  in  his  works 
which  fuit  with  a  mean  condition  are  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  to  him;  though  the  fame  way  of  inference 
might  as  well  prove  him  to  have  acRed  in  a  higher  fphere, 
from  the  many  pafiages  that  fhew  his  skill  in  government,, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  great  parts  of  life. 

Tiiere  are  fome  other  fcatteredf  to ries  of  Homer  which 
fall  not  under  thefe  heads,  but  are  however  of  as  trifling 
a  nature ;  as  much  unfit  for  the  materials  of  hillory,  flill 
more  ungrounded,  if  pofTible,  and  arifing  merely  from 
chance,  or  the  humours  of  men  :  Such  is  the  report  we 
meet  with  from  %  Heraclides,  that  "  Homer  was  fined  at 
*'  Athens  for  a  madman  ;"  which  feems  invented  by  the 
difciples  of  Socrates,  to  caft  an  odium  upon  the  Atheni- 
ans for  their  confenting  to  the  death  of  their  mafter,  and 
carries  in  it  fomething  like  a  declaiming  revenge  of  the 
fchools,  as  if  the  world  fliould  imagine  the  one  could  be 
edeemed  mad^  where  the  other  was  put  to  death  for  be- 
ing 'wicked.  Such  another  report  is  that  in  **  ^^lian, 
<*  that  Homer  portioned  his  daughter  with  fome  of  his 
**  works  for  want  of  money;"    which  looks  but   like  a 

♦  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  ft  Vid.  M.  Dacier's  life  of  Ho- 

mer. §  Diogenes  Laertius  ex  Haracl.  in  vita  Socratis. 

**  iEUan.  1.  9;  cap.  15. 
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jeH:  upon  a  poor  wit,  which  at  firft  might  have  had  an 
Epigrammatifl  for  its  father,  and  been  afterwards  gi'ave- 
ly  underftood  by  fome  painful  colIevSlor.  In  fliort,  man- 
kind have  laboured  heartily  about  him  fto  no  purpofe ; 
they  have  caught  up  every  thing  greedily,  with  that  bu- 
fy  minute  curiofity  and  unfatisfadory  inquiiitivencfs 
which  Seneca  calls  the  Difeafe  of  the  Greeks ;  they  have 
puzzled  the  cafe  by  their  attempts  to  find  it  out ;  and 
like  travellers  deftitute  of  a  road,  yet  refolved  to  make 
one  over  unpaflible  deferts,  they  fuperinduce  ? rror,  in- 
ftead  of  removing  ignorance. 

IV.  Whenever  any  authors  have  at- 
tempted to  write  the  life  of  Homer,    r>     /   7  /    *     • 

^       r        r       n-  •  i      •     frovable  conjec- 

clear  from  luperltition,  envy,  and  tn-  "^ . 

liing,  they  have  grown  afiiamed  of  all  ^'  «5 

thefe  traditions.  This,  however,  has 
not  occafioned  them  to  defift  from  the  undertaldncr ; 
but  dill  the  difficulty  which  could  not  make  them  de- 
lift,  has  necelTitated  them,  either  to  deliver  the  old  flo- 
ry  with  excufes,  or  elfe,  inflead  of  a  life,  to  con?pofe  a 
treatife  partly  oicrlticifm^  and  partly  of  charaSier  rather 
defcripdve,  than  fupported  by  adicn,  and  the  air  of 
hiilory. 

They  begin  with  acquainting  us,  that  the    tt.   ^. 
Titne  in  which  he  lived  has  never  been  fix- 
ed .be5^ond  difpute,  and  that  the  opinions  of  authors  are 
various  concerning  it :   but  the  controverfy,  in  its  feve- 
ral  conjeftures,  includes  a  fi.'ace  of  years  between   the 
earlleil:  and  iatefl,   from  twenty-four  to  about  five  hun- 
dred, after  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Whenever  the  time  was, 
it  feems  not  to  have  been  near  tliat  fiege,  fiom  his  own 
*  Invocation  of  the  Mufes  to  recount  the  catalogue  of 
tlie  fliips:   "  For  we,    fays  he,  have  only  heard  a  ru- 
**  mour,  and  know  nothing  particular."   It  is  remark- 
ed by  f  Veileius  Paterculus,  That  it  mufl  have  been  con- 

*'Ht.;,{iTix.Xi6(;  otov  uKiSouiV  iiYs  ri  iof/.iv.  Iliad  a.  V.  487, 
f  Hie  lon<7e  a   temporlbus  belli  ijuod  compofuit,    Troicl» 
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fiderably  later,  from  his  own  confeffion,  that  "  manklna 
*'  was  but  half  as  (Irong  in  his  age,  as  in  that  he  writ 
**  of;"  which,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  notion  of  a  gra- 
dual degeneracy  in  our  nature,  difcovers  the  interval  to 
have  been  long  between  Homer  and  his  fubjeft.     But 
not   to  trouble  ourfelves  with  entering  into  all  the  dry 
difpute,   we  may  take  notice,   that  the  world  is  inclined 
to  (land  by  the  *  Arundelian  marble,  as  the  moft  certain 
computation  of  thofe  early  times  ;  and  this,  by  placing 
him  at  the  time  when  Diogenetus  ruled  in  Athens,  makes 
him  flourifli  a  litde  before  the  Olympiads  were  eftablifli- 
ed ;  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  near  a  thoufand  before  the  Chriftian  iEra.     For  a 
farther  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  fome  great  names 
of  antiquity  who  give  him  a  cotemporary  agreeing  with 
the  computation:    f  Cicero  fays.   There  was  a  tradition 
that  Homer  lived  about  the  time  of  LycurgiTs.    *  Stra- 
bo  tells  us,   It  was  reported  that  Lycurgus  went  to  Chi- 
os for  an  inter^aew  with  him.      And  even  f  Plutarch, 
when  he  fays,  Lycurgus  received  Homer*s  works  from 
the  grandfon  of  that  Creophilus  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
does  not  put  him  fo  far  backward,  but  that  poiTibly  they 
might  have  been  alive  at  the  fame  time. 

The  next  difpute  regards  his   country^    concerning 

rr^  ^  .  which  ft  Adrian  enquired  of  the  Gods 
His  Country.  '  '  .  7    r    i  j  i 

as  a  queihon  not  to  be  fettled  by  men ; 

And  Appion  (according  to  **  Pliny)  raifed  a  fpirit  for 
his  infomiation.  That  Vvhich  has  increafed  die  difficul- 
ty, is  the  number  of  contefling  places,  of  which  Suidas 

quam  quidam  rentur,  abfuit.  Nam  ferme  ante  annos  950  floruit, 
intra  mille  natuseft:  quo  nomine  non  eft.mirandum  quod  f^pc 
illud  ufurpat,  c.>.oi.  vvv  !?>^f,r))i  zIt:,  Hoc  enim  ut  lojnimmi  ita 
facidorum  notatur  differentia.     Veil.  Paterc,  lib.  I. 

*  Vide  Dacier,  Du  Fin,   ete,   cmccrmng  the  Arundelian  marble, 
t  Cicero  Qu.  Tufcul.  I.  5.  *  strobo  1.  i  o  f  ^1"^^' 

vita  Lycurgi.  \\\\yi*  'O^^g-i  Kcii  'H(r<oB»,  ofAdrian^S 

Ckadc.  **  Plin.  I  30.  cap.  2. 
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has  reckoned  up  nineteen  in  one  breath.  But  liis  ancient 
commentator,  *  Didynius,  found  the  fuhjecH;  lb  fertile, 
as  to  employ  a  great  part  of  his  four  thoufmd  volumes 
upon  it.  There  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Sibyls,  that  Iv: 
ihould  be  born  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus ;  and  then  to  play 
an  argument  of  tlic  fame  nature  againft  it,  there  is  the 
orac/e  given  to  Adrian  afterwards,  that  fays  he  was  born 
in  Ithaca.  There  are  cujloms  of  .f^olia  and  .^'g}'pt  cited 
from  his  works,  to  make  out  by  turns  and  with  the  fame 
probability,  that  he  belonged  to  each  of  them.  Tliere 
was  a  fchool  fhewed  for  his  at  Colophon,  and  a  tomb 
at  lo,  bodi  of  equal  f trength  to  prove  he  had  his  bir  di 
in  either.  As  for  the  Athenians,  they  challenged  him 
as  born  v/here  they  had  a  colony  ;  or  elfe  in  behalf  of 
Greece  in  general,  and  as  the  metropolis  of  its  learning, 
they  made  his  name  free  of  their  city  \qu.  hkina  £t  Alu^ 
tia  legCy  fays  f  Politian)  after  the  manner  of  that  law 
by  which  all  Italy  became  free  of  Rome.  All  thefe  have 
their  authors  to  record  their  titles,  but  IHII  tlie  weight 
of  the  queflion  feems  to  lie  betv/een  Smyrna  and  Chios, 
which  we  muft  therefore  take  a  little  more  notice  of. 
That  Homer  was  born  at  Smyrna,  is  endeavoured  to  be 
proved  by  an  ^^  Epigram,  recorded  to  have  been  under 
the  (tatue  of  Pififlratus  at  AtheYis  ;  by  the  reports  men- 
tioned in  Cicero,  Strabo  and  A.  Gellius;  and  by  the 
Greek  Hves,  which  pafs  under  the  names  of  Herodotus, 
Plutarch  and  Proclus ;  as  alfo  the  two  that  are  anony- 
mous. The  **  Sm.yrnscans  built  a  temple  to  him,  cgH: 
m.edals  of  him,  and  grew  fo  poffell  of  his  liaving  been 
theirs,  diat  it  is  faid  they  burned  Zoilus  for  affronting 
them  in  the  perfon  of  Plomer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chians  plead  d>e  ancient  authorities  of  ff  Simoni- 

*  Seneca.  Ep,  88.  concerning  Didymus.  f  Politian, 

p.rSEf,  in  Homerum.  §  Epigram  on  Pififlratus  \n  the  ann- 

ijymous  life  before  Hojver,  *  *  Vitnivi-s  Proocm,  J,  j 

f  f  Simonides  Flag,  de  brevitate  vits,  q'ucthi^  a  rcrfc  cf  Hotner, 

V  0   L.    I.  ^ 
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des  and  *  Theocntus  for  his  being  born  amoTjg  them. 
They  mention  a  race  they  liad,   called  the  Homeridae, 
whom  they  reckoned  his  pofterity ;  they  caft  medals  of 
him ;  they  (hew  to  this  day  an  Homf^rium,  or  temple  of 
Homer,  near  BoUifTus ;  and  clofe  their  arguments  with 
a  quotation  from  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  (which  is  acknow- 
ledged for  Homer's  by  -f  Thucydides)  where  he  calls  him- 
felf  '*The  blind  man  that  inhabits  Chios."  The  reader 
h  is  here  the  fum  of  the  large  treatife  of  Leo  Allatius, 
written   particul  irly  on  this  fubjefl   j|,  in  which,  after 
having  feparately  weighed  the  pretendons  of  all,  he  con- 
cludes for  Chios.     For  my  part,  I  determine  nothing  in 
a  point  of  fo  much  uncertainty ;  neither  which  of  thefe 
was  honoured  with  his  birthj  nor  whether  any  of  them 
was,  nor  whether  each  may  nor  have  produced  his  own 
Homer  ;  fmce  *  Xenophon  fays,  there  were  many  of  the 
-name.     But  one  cannot  avoid  being  furprized  at  the  pro- 
digious veneration  for  his  charafler,  which  could  en  gage 
mankind  with  fuch  eagernefs  in  a  point  fo  little  eflen- 
'lial ;  that  kings  iliould  fend  to  oracles  for  the  inquiry  of 
his  birth-place ;  that  cities  fhould  be  in  ftrife  about  it, 
■that  whole  hves  of  learned  men  fhould  be  employed  up- 
on it ;  tliat  fome  fhould  write  treatifes  ;  that  others  ihould 
call  up  fpirits  about  it ;  that  thus,  in  fliort,  heaven,  earth 
.and  hell  iliouid  be  fought  to,  for  the  decifion  of  a  quefti- 
^n  which  terminates  in  curiodty  only. 

If  v/e  endeavour  to  find  the  parents  of 
////Parent?.    ^^^^^^^.^  ^^it  fearch  is  as  fruitlefe.  **  E- 

.phorus  had  made  rvlxon  to  be  his  father,  by  a  niece  whom 
"he  delloured ;  and  this  ha*;  fo  hr  obtained  as  to  give  him 

"*  Theocritus  In  Diofcurls,  ad  fin, 

.  -    I .  -— .  -I.— -^—X ice  o'.6ioo<;^ 

■^  ThucyJ.  lib.  3,  fj.  Leo  Allatius  de  patria  Homcri, 

*Xcnophon  de  -ffi^uivods,  *♦  Plut,  vita  Horn,  ex  E* 
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the  derivative  name  of  Maconides.  His  mother  (if  we 
allow  the  ftory  of  Mseon)  is  called  Crydieis  :  but  we  are 
loft  again  in  uncertainty,  if  we  fearch  farther ;  for  Sui- 
das  has  mentioned  Eumetis  or  Polycafte  ;  and  *  Paufa- 
nias,  Clyraene  or  Themifto ;  Vv^hich  happens,  becaiife  the 
conteiling  countries  find  out  mothers  of  their  own  for 
him.  Tradition  has  in  this-  cafe  a-fforded  us  no  more 
light,  than  what  may  ferve  to  fnew  its  fliadows  in  con- 
fulion ;  they  Itrike  the  fight  with  fo  equal  a  probability, 
that  we  are  in  doubt  which  to  chufe,  and  mufl;  pafs  the 
<|uell:ion  undecided. 

If  W€  enquire  concerninfr  his  own  tt-  x- 
name  J  even  that  is  doubted  or.  He  has 
been  called  Melefigenes  fronts  the  river  v.here  he  wa& 
born.  Homer  has  been  r^'ckoned  an  afcititious  name, 
from  icnie  accident  in  his  life  :  The  Ccrtamen  Hcmcri- 
cum  calls  his  him  once  Auletts,  perhaps  from  his  mufical 
genius  ;  and  f  Lucian,  Tigranes  ;  it  may  be  from  a  con- 
fufion  vv^ith  that  Tigranes  or  %  Tigretes,  who  was  bro- 
ther of  queen  Artemilia,  and  whofe  name  has  been  fb 
far  mingled  v/ith  his,  as  to  make  him  be  efteemed  au- 
thor of  Tome  of  the  lelfer  works  which  are  afcribed  to 
Homer.  It  may  not  be  aniils  to  clofe  diefe  criucifms 
with  that  agreeable  derifion  wherewith  Lucian  treats  the 
humour  of  grammarians  in  their  fearch  after  minute  and 
impolfibie  inquiries,  when  he  feigns,  that  he  had  talked 
over  the  point  with  Komer,  in  the  Ifland  of  the  Bleifed. 
**  I  asked  him,  fays  he,  of  v^-hat  country  he  was  ?  A  que- 
**  ftion  hard  to  be  refoived  with  us ;  to  which  he  aa- 
"  fwered.  He  could  not  certainly  tell,  becaufe  fome  liad 
*'  informed  him,  that  he  was  of  Chios,  {ov?^^  of  Smyr- 
*'  na,  and  others  of  Colophon  ;  but  he  took  himfelf  for 
**  a  Babylonian,  and  faid  he  was  called  Tigranes  while 
**  he  lived  among  his  country-men ;  and  Homer  while 
**  he  was  a  hoftage  among  the  Grecians." 

•  Paufanias,  J;  x  q,  f  Ludan's  tme  hiilory,  1,  &t 

^  Suidas  de  Tigrcte, 
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his  Blindnefs.  ^^  ^^^'  ^""^^  ^^  ^PP^^^^  ^^^  *^  have 
been  ^//«^,  whatever  he  might  be  af- 
terwards. The  *  Chian  medal  of  him  (which  is  of  great 
antiquity,  according  to  L^o  Allatius)  feats  him  with  a 
volume  open,  and  reading  Intendy.  But  tliere  is  no  need 
of  proofs  from  antiquity  for  that  which  every  line  of  his 
works  \vill  demonftrate.  With  what  an  exadtnefs,  a- 
greeable  to  the  natural  appearance  of  things,  do  his  ci- 
ties ftand,  his  mountains  rife,  his  rivers  wind,  and  his ' 
regions  lie  extended  !  How  beautifully  arc  the  views  of 
all  things  drawn  in  their  figures,  and  adorned  with  their 
paintings  !  What  addrefs  in  adion,  what  vifible  charac- 
ters of  the  paffions  infpirit  his  heroes  !  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  a  man  could  have  been  always  blind,  who 
thus  inimitably  copies  nature,  and  gives  every  where  the 
proper  proportion,  figure,  colour  and  life :  "  ^^em  Ji 
**  qais  c^cumgenitum putat  (fays  §  Paterculus)  omnibus 
**  fe?lfibus  orbus  cjl : "  He  muft  certainly  have  beheld  the 
creation,  confidered  it  with  a  long  attention,  and  en- 
riched his  fancy  by  the  moi\  fenfible  knowledge  of  thofe 
ideas  which  he  makes  the  reader  fee  while  he  but  de- 
icribes  them. 

////  Education       ^^  ^'^  S'"^^^  for^vard  In  years,  he  was 
^rt;75'Mafter.       ^^'^^'"^^    "P   to  learning  (if  we    credit 
%  Diodorus)   under  one   "Pronapides, 
'*  a  man  of  excellent  natural  endowments,  v/ho  taught 
•*'  the  Ptlafg'c  letter  invented  by  Linus." 
ry   q-.     .1  When  he  was  of  ri^r  years,  for  hiS' 

farther  accompli (liment  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  liis  thirfl  of  knowledge,  he  fpent  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  time  in  travelling.  Upon  which  account, 
f  Proclus  has  taken  notice  that  he  muft  have  been  rich : 
**  For  long  travels,  fays  he,  occaiion  high  expences  and 
"  efpecially  at  thofe  times  when  men  could  neither  fail 

"*  Tks  medal  is  exhibited  at  the  heginn'wg  of  this  ejjay^ 
§  Paterculus,  1.  x»  ^  Diod.  §ic.  1.  3,     '  f  Procl, 

inta  Horn, 
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.*'  \vitliout  imminent  danger  and  incoveniences,  nor  liad 
**  a  regulated  manner  of  commerce  widi  one  another," 
This  way  of  reafoning  appeals  very  probable ;  and  if  it 
does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  rich,  it  (hews  him,  at 
leaft,  to  have  had  patrons  of  a  generous  fpirit ;  who  ob- 
ierving  the  vaftnefs  of  his  capacity,  believed  themfelves . 
beneficent  to  mankind,  while  they  fupported  one  who  - 
feemed  born  for  foraething  extraordinary. 

jEg5^pt  being  at  that  time  the  feat  of  learning,  the. 
greateit  wits  and  genuifes  of  Greece  ui'ed  to  travel  thi* 
tlier.     Among  thefe  f  Diodorus  reckons  Homer,  and  to 
ftrengthen  his  opinion  alledges  that  multitude  of  their 
nodons  which  he  has  received  iu.to  his  poetry,  an4  of- 
their  cuftoms,  to  whicli  he  alludes  in  his  fidions  :  Such 
as  his  Gods,  which  are  named  from  the  firft  JEgyipxi^n 
kings ;  the  number  of  the  Mufcs  taken  from  the  /?//?<? 
Min/irels  wdiich  attended  Ofiris  ;  the  Feafl:  wherein  they 
ufed  to  fend  their  Ratues  of  the  deities  into  Ethiopia,  and  ■ 
to  return  after  twelve  days ;  and  the  carrying  tlieir  dead 
bodies  over  the  lake  to  a  pleafant.pkice  called  Acherufia 
near  jNIemphis,  from  whence  arofe  the  (lories  of  Charon, 
Styx,  and  Elyrium.    TJjefe  are  notions  which  fo  abound 
in  him,  as  to  make  *  Herodotus  fay,  He  had  introduced 
from  thence  the  religion  of  Greece.    And  if  others  have 
believed  he  v;as  an  .Egyptian,  from  his  knov/ledge  of 
their  rites  and  traditions,  which  were  revealed  but  to 
few,  and  o^  the  arts  and  cufloms  which  were  praiSlifed  a- 
mong  them  in  general ;  it  may  piove  at  leail  thus  raucli 
diat  he  mud:  have  travelled  there. 

As  Greece  was  in  all  probability  his  native  country, 
and  had  then  began  to  make  an  effort  in  learning,  we 

f  Diod,  Sic.  1,  I. 

ArVTMV  cnfitt,y,vxvri^.t      Herodot.  1.  2. 
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cannot  doubt  but  he  travelled  there  alfo,  witliu  particu- 
lar obfervation.  He  ufes  the  different  dialeiij  which 
are  fpoken  in  its  diiferent  parts,  as  one  who  had  been 
converfant  with  them  all.  But  the  argument  which  ap- 
pears mod  in*efragable,  is  to  be  taken  from  his  catalogue 
of  tXitJJoips  :  He  has  there  given  us  an  exaft  Geography 
of  Greece,  where  its  cities,  mountains,  and  plains,  are 
particularly  mentioned,  where  the  courfes  of  its  rivers  are 
traced  out,  where  the  countries  are  laid  in  order,  their 
bounds  affignedj  and  the  ufes  of  their  foils  fpecified.  This 
the  ancients,  who  ccwnpared  it  with  the  original,  have 
allov/ed  to  be  fo  true  in  all  points,  that  it  could  never 
have  been  owing  to  a  loofe  and  cafual  information :  even 
Strabo's  account  of  Greece  is  but  a  kind  of  commentary 
upon  Homer's. 

We  may  carry  tliis  argument  farther,  to  fuppofe  his 
having  been  round  Afia  Minor,  from  his  exadl  divifion 
of  the  Regnuju  Triarni  vetes  (as  Horace  calls  it)  into  its 
Separate  Dynafties,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the  bor- 
dering nations  in  alliance  with  it.  Perhaps  too,  in  the 
wandrin:!s  of  UlyfFes  about  Sicily,  whofe  ports  and  neigh- 
bouring iflands  are  mentioned,  he  might  contrive  to  fend 
his  hero  where  he  had  made  his  own  voyage  before. 
Nor  will  die  fables  he  has  intermingled  be  any  objedion 
to  his  having  travelled  in  thofe  parts,  fince  they  are  not 
related  as  the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  time,  but  the  tra- 
dition of  the  former.  His  mention  of  Thrace,  his  de- 
fcriprion  of  the  beafts  of  Lybia,  and  of  the  climate  in  the 
Fortunate  Iflands,  may  feem  alfo  to  give  us  a  view  of  him 
in  the  extremes  of  the  earth,  where  itAi^as  not  barbarous 
or  urjinhabited.  It  is  hard  to  fet  limits  to  the  travels  of 
a  man,  who  has  fet  none  to  that  delire  of  knowledge 
which  made  him  undertake  them.  Who  can  fay  what 
people  he  has  not  feen,  who  appears  to  be  verfed  in  the 
cuftoms  of  all  ?  He  takes  the  globe  for  the  fcene  on  which 
he  introduces  his  fubjedts  ;  he  launches  forward  intrepid- 
ly, like  one  to  whom  no  place  is  new,  and  appears  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world  in  general.. 
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When  he  returned  from  his  travels,  he  feems  to  have 
applied  himielf  to  the  finifhing  of  his  poems,  however  he 
might  have  either  defigned,  begun,  or  purfued  them  be- 
fore. In  diefe  he  trealured  up  his  various  acquifitions 
of  knowledge,  where  they  have  been  prefen'-ed  through 
niany  ages,  to  be  as  well  the  proofs  of  his  own  induftry 
as  the  inliru<^ions  of  porterity.  He  could  then  defcribe 
his  facrifices  after  the.  iEolian  manner ;  or  *  his  leagues 
xvith  a  mixture  of  Trojan  and  Spartan  ceremonies  :  §  He 
could  then  compare  the  confuTion  of  a  multitude  to  that 
tumult  he  had  obferved  in  the  Icarian  fea,  dafliing  and 
breaking  among  its  croud  of  iflands  :  He  could  reprefent 
the  numbers  of  an  army,  by  thofe  flocks  of  %  fv/ans  he 
had  feen  on  the  bajiks  of  the  Cayfter ;  or  being  to  de- 
fcribe that  heat  of  battle  with  which  Achilles  drove  the 
Trojans  into  the  river,  *  §  he  could  illullrate  it  with  an 
allafion  from  Gyrene  or  Cyprus,  where,  v.hen  the  inha- 
bitants burned  dieir  fields,  the  grafs-hoppers  fled  before 
the  fire  to  perifh  in  die  ocean.  His  fancy  being  fully  re- 
pienifned,  might  fupply  him  with  every  proper  occafional 
image ;  and  his  foul  after  having  enlarged  itfelf,  and  taken 
in  an  extenfive  variety  of  the  creation,  might  be  equal  to 
the  talk  of  an  Iliad  and  an  OdyfFey. 

In  his  oU  agey  he  fell  blind,  and  fettled     His  old  Age 
at  Chios,  as  he  fays  in  tlie  Hymn  to  Apol-     and  Death. 
lo,   (which  as  is  before  obferved,  i.^  ac- 
knowledged for  his  by  Tnucydides,  and  might  occafion 
both  Sinionides  and  I'heocritus  to  call  !nm  a  Chian) 
\\  Strabo  relates,  Ihat  Lycurgns,  the  great  legiflator  of 
Sparta,  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  Chios  to  have  a 
conferrence  with  Homer,  after  he  had  fcadied  the  laws 
of  Crete  and  ^7-^gypt,  in  order  to  form  his  conftitutions. 
If  this  be  true,  how  much  a  nobler  reprefentation  does 
it  give  of  him,  and  indeed  more  agreeable  to  what  we 
conceive  of  this  mighty  genius,  than  thofe  fpurious  ac- 

»  Iliad,  3,  §  Iliad,  j,  \  14  j,  f  Iliad,  a. 

V.  4<S««  *§  Iliad,  ai,  V.  i;;.  §§  Strabo,  1-  lo* 
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counts  which  keep  him  down  amongH:  themeanefl:  of  man- 
kind !  What  an  idea  could  we  frame  to  ourfelves,  of  a. 
converfation  held  between  two  perfons  fo  confiderable ; 
a  philofopher  confcious  of  the  force  of  poetry,  and  a 
poet  knowing  in  the  depths  of  philofophy ;  both  their 
fouls  improved  with  learning,  both  eminently  raifed  a- 
bove  little  dcfigns  or  the  meaner  kind  of  intereft,  and 
meeting  together  to  confult  the  good  of  mankind  !  But 
in  this  I  have  only  indulged  a  thought  which  is  not  to  be 
infifted  upon ;  the  evidence  of  hifbry  rather  tends  tq 
prove  that  Lycurgus  brought  his  works  from  Ana  af- 
ter his  death  :  which  ^  Proclus  imagines  to  have  happen- 
ed at  a  great  old  age,  on  account  of  his  vaft  extent  of 
learning,  for  which  a  (hort  life  could  never  fufhce. 

If  we  would  now  make  a  conje<51:nre  con- 
His  character  ceming  the  genius  and  temper  of  this  great 
^/vd' manners,  man;  perhaps  his  works  which  would 
not  furnifn  us  with  fafls  for  his  life,  will 
be  m.ore  reafonably  made  ufe  of  to  give  us  a  piifhire  of  his 
mind :  To  this  end  therefore,  we  may  fdfTer  the  very 
name  and  notion  of  a  book  to  vanifli  for  a  while,  and  look 
upon  what  is  left  us  as  a  converfation,  in  order  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  Homer.  Perhaps  the  general  air  of  his 
works  will  become  the  general  character  of  his  genius ; 
and  the  particalar  obfervations  give  fome  light  to  the 
particular  ttirns  of  his  temper.  His  coraprehenlive  know- 
ledge thews  that  his  foul  was  not  formed  like  a  narrow 
channelfor  n  fingle  llream,  but  as  hxi  expanfe  which  might 
receive  an  ocean  into  its  bofom  ;  that  he  had  the  ftrong- 
eil  defire  of  improvement,  and  an  unbounded  curiofity, 
which  made  its  advantage  of  every  tranfient  circum- 
ftanci,  or  obvious  accident.  His  fblid  and  fententious 
manner  may  make  us  admire  him  for  a  man  of  judgment : 
one  who,  in  the  darkeft  ages,  could  enter  far  into  a  dif- 
q'-ifion  of  human  nature ;  who,  notwithftanding  all  the 
changes  wiiich  governments,  manners,,  rites,  and  even 

%  Prod,  vita  Horn: 
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the  notions  of  virtue,  have  undergone,  and  notwitliftand- 
ing  the  improvements  fince  made  In  arts,  could  flill  a- 
bound  with  fo  many  maxims    correfpondent  to  truth, 
and  notions  applicable  to  fo  many  fclenccs.     The  fire, 
which  Is  fo  obfervable  in  his  poem,  may  make  us  natu- 
ralfy  conjedure  him  to  have  been  of  a  warm  temper, 
and  lively  behaviour  ;  and  the  pleafurable  air  which  eve- 
ry where  over-fpreads  it,  may  give  us  reafon  to  think, 
that  fire  of  imagination  was  tempered  with  fweetnefs  and 
aifabillty.   If  we  farther  ohferve  the  particulars  he  treats 
of,  and  imagine  that  he  laid  a  llrefs  upon  the  fertements 
he  delivers,  purfuant  to  his  real  opinions  ;    we  fliall  take 
him  -to  be  of  a  religious  fplrit,  by  his  inculcating  in  al- 
nioft  In  every  page  the  worfhip  of  the  Gods.  We  fhall  i- 
maglne  him  to  be  a  generous  lover  of  his  country,  from 
his  care  to  extol  it  every  where  ;  -  U'hich  is  carried  to  fuch 
a  height,  as  to  make  f  Plutarch  obferve,  That  though 
many  of  the  Barbarians  are  msde  prifoneis  or  iuppliants, 
yet  neither  of  thefe  dlfgraceful  accidents  (whicli  are  com- 
mon to  all  nations  in  war)  ever  happens  to  one  Greek 
throughout  his  works.     We  flmll  take  him  to  be  a  com- 
panionate lover  of  mankind,  from  his  numberlefs   prai- 
fes  of  hofpitaiity  and  charity  ;    (if  indeed  we  are  not  to 
account  for   them,    as  the  common  writers  of  his  life 
imagine,  from  his   owing  his  fupport  to  thefe  virtues.) 
It  might  feem  from  his  love  of  (lories,  with  his  manner 
of  telling  them  fometlmes,  that  he  gave  his  own  pidure 
when  he  painted  his   Neftor,  and,   as  wife  as  he  was, 
was  no  enemy  to  talking.     One  would  think  from  his 
praifes  of  wine,    his   copious  goblets,  and  pleafing  de- 
fcriptions  of  banquets,  that  he  was  additfted  to  a  chear- 
ful,  foclable  life,  Avhlch  Horace  takes  notice  of  as  a  kind 
of  tradition ; 

'*  Laudihus  arguUur  vini  vhiofus  Homerus.^* 

Ep.  19. 1.  I. 

•f  Plutarch,  dc  Aud,  Poetis, 
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And  that  he  was  not  (as  may  be  guefled  of  Virgil  from 
his  works)  averfe  to  xSx^feinalefeXy  will  appear  from  his 
care  to  paint  them  amiably  upon  all  occafions  :  His  An- 
dromache and  Penelope  are  in  each  of  his  poems  moft 
fhining  characters  of  conjugal  afFedion;  even  his  Hele- 
na herfelf  is  drawn  with  all  the  foftenings  imaginable ; 
his  foldiers  are  exhoned  to  combate  with  the  hopes  of 
'•jjomen  ;  his  comm.anders  are  furniflied  \v\xh  fair  /laves 
in  their  tents,  nor  is  the  venerable  Neflor  without  a  mi' 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  way  of  turning  a  book  into  a 
7?2an,  this  reafoning  from  his  works  to  himfelf,  we  can 
at  beft  but  hit  off  a  few  out-lines  of  a  character  :  where- 
fore I  lliall  cany  it  no  farther,  but  conclude  with  one 
difcovery  which  we  may  make  from  \ns  ftlence ;  a  difco- 
very  extremely  proper  to  be  made  in  this  manner,  which 
is,  That  he  was  of  a  very  modeft  temper.  There  Is  in 
all  other  poets  a  cuitom  or  fpeaking  of  themfelves,  and 
a  vanity  of  promifmg  eternity  to  their  writings  ;  in  both 
which  Hoiner,  who  has  the  beft  title  to  fpeak  out,  is  al- 
together filent.  As  to  the  laft:  of  them,  die  world  has 
made  him  ample  recompence  ;  it  has  given  him  that,,  tr 
temity  he  would  not  promife  himfelf:  but  whatever  en*- 
deavours  have  been  offered  in  refped  of  the  former,  we 
find  ourfelves  ftill  under  an  irreparable  lofs.  That  which 
others  have  faid  of  him  has  mounted  to  no  more  than 
conjeihire ;  that  which  I  have  faid  is  no  farther  to  be 
infifted  on :  I  have  ufed  the  liberty  which  may  be  indulg- 
ed me  by  precedent,  to  give  my  own  opinions  among 
the  accounts  of  others,  and  the  world  may  be  pleafed  to 
receive  them  as  fo  many  willing  endeavours  to  gratify  its 
curiofity. 

^      ,  ^        The  only  inconteftible  work$  which 

a  a  ogue  oj  pj^^^^^^.  j^^^  j^^^  behind  him  are  the  Iliad 
his  'works.  ^^^  odyffey :  The  Batrachomyomachia  or 
Battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has  been  difputed,  but  is 
however  allowed  for  his  by-  many  authors;  amongd 
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whom  *  Statins  has  reckoned  it  like  the  Culex  of  Vir* 
gil,  atrial  of  force  before  his  greater  performances.  It 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  ptice  of  raillery,  in  which  a  great 
writer  might  delight  to  uiibend  himfelf ;  an  indance  oi 
that  agreeable  tiifling,  which  has  been  at  fome  time  or 
other  indulgf.d  by  the  fineO:  geniufes,  ard  the  o^spring 
of  that  amufing  and  chearful  humour,  which  generally 
accompanies  the  chara<5ter  of  a  rich  imagination,  like 
a  vein  of  Mercury  running  mingled  with   a  mine  of 

gold. 

The  Hymns  have  been  doubted  alfo,  and   attributed 
by  the  fcholiafls  to  Cyncethus  the  Rhapfodift :  but  nei- 
tlier  f  Thucydides,  ^  Lucian,  nor  §  Paufacias,  have  fcru- 
pled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.     We  have  the  authority 
of  the  two  former  for  that  to  Apollo,  though  it  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  v/ord  No^w-o?  is  found  in  it,  which  the  book 
de  Poefi  Homerica  (afcribed  to  Plutarch)  tells  us,  was 
pot  in  ufe  in  Homer's  time.     We  have  alfo  an  audiority 
of  the  lafl  for  a  ^^  Hymn  to  Ceres,  of  which  he  has  giv- 
en us  a  fragment.     That  to  Mars  is  objeded  againfi:  for 
mentioning  Ty^Jtwo^,  and  that  which  is  the  fird:  to  Mi- 
nerva,   for  uling  Tv;^;*}  both  of  them  being   (according 
to  the  author  of  the  treatife  beforementioned)  words  of 
a  later  invention.     The  Hymn  to  Venus  has  many  of 
its  lines  copied  by  Virgil,  in  the  interview  between  M- 
neas  and  that  Goddefs  in  the  firft  /Eneid.     But  whether 
thefe   hymns   are    Homer's,   or   not,  they   are  always 
judged  to  be  near  as  ancient,  if  not  of  the  fame  age  with 
liim. 

The  Epigrams  are  extra'fled  out  of  the  life,  faid  to  be 
written  by  Herodotus,  and  we  leave  them  as  fuch  to 
itand  or  fall  with  it  ;  except  the  epitaph  on  Midas,  which 
is  very  ancient,  quoted  without  its  author  both  by   ||  Pla- 


Satius  Prasf.  ad  Sylv.   I.  f  Thucyd.  I.  3. 

\  Lucian  Phalaiid.  *.  §  Paufan.  Bxotic* 

%\  Paof.  Mdfcn.  |1  Plat,  iu  Pliiei 
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to  and  *  Longinus,  and  (according  to  f  Laertius)  afcn'b* 
cd  by  Simonides  to  Cieobuius  the  wife  man ;  who  living 
after  Homer,  anfwers  better  to  the  age  of  Midas  the  fon 
ofGordias. 

The  Margites,  which  is  lofl,  is  fiid  by'^  Aridotle  to 
have  been  a  poem  of  a  comic  nature,  wlierein  Homer 
made  ufe  of  Iambic  verfes  as  proper  for  raillery.  It  was 
a  ]d\  upon  the  fiir  fex,  and  had  its  nrjue  from  one 
Margites,  a  weak  man,  who  was  the  fubje*51:  of  it.  The 
ftory  is  fomething  loofc,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  account 
of  it  ftill  prefervcd  in  §  Euihithius's  Comment  on  the 
OdyfTey. 

The  Cercopes  was  a  fatirical  work,  which  Is  alio  loft ; 
we  may  however  imagine  it  was  levelled  again'il  the  vi- 
ces of  men,  if  our  conjedure  be  right  that  it  was  found- 
ed upon  the  II  old  fable  of  Cercopes,  a  nation  who  were 
turned  into  juonkhs  for  their  frauds  and  impoftures. 

The  Defcru^lion  of  Oechalia ,  was  a  poem  of  which 
(according  to  Euftathius)  Hercules  was  the  hero ;  and 
the  fubjed,  his  ravaging  that  country  ;  becaufe  Eurytus 
the  king  had  denied  liim  his  daughter  lole. 

The  Ilias  Minor  Vv^as  a  piece  which  included  both  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  the  return  of  the  Grecians :  In  this 
was  die  ftory  of  Sinon,   which  Virgil  has  made  ufe  of, 
**Ari[totle  has  judged  it  not  to  belong  to  Hon«er. 

The  C3'priacs,  if  it  was  upon  them  that  Nrevius  found- 
ed his  Ilias  Cypria,  (asff  Mr.  Dacier  conjectures)  were 
the  love  adventures  of  the  ladies  at  the  'iitgt :  thefe  are 
rejcifled  by  §§  Herodotus,  for  f  tying  that  Paris  brought 
Helen  to  Troy  in  three  days ;  whereas  Homer  aiTerts 
they  were  long  driven  from  place  to  place. 

There  are  other  things  afcribed  to  him,  k\d\  as  die 
HeptapeiSdon  goat,  the  Arachnomachia,  etc.  in  the  ludl- 

*  Longin.  §.  ^(5.  Edit.  Tollil.  f  Laert.  in  vita  Cleobuli, 

<f  Arift.  Poet.  chap.  4-  §  Euftatli.  in  Ody(!.  lo. 

11  Ovid.  Metam.  I.  14.  de  Cercop.  **  AriH:.  poet.  cap.  14. 

+f  Dae.  on  Arift.  poet  cap.  14.  §§  Herod,  1.  i. 

crous 
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crous  manner  ;  and  the  Thcbais,  Epigoni,  or  fccond  fiege 
of  Thebes,  the  Phocais,  Amazonia,  etc.  in  the  ferious:, 
which,  if  they  were  his,  are  to  be  reputed  a  real  lofs  to 
^the  learned  world.  Time,  in  fome  things,  may  have 
prevailed  over  Homer  himfelf,  and  left  only  the  names 
of  thefe  works,  as  memorials  that  fjch  were  in  being  ; 
but  while  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  remain,  he  feems  like  a 
leader  who,  though  in  his  attempt  of  univerfal  conqueH: 
he  may  have  loft  his  advanced  guards,  or  fome  few  ilra"- 
lers  in  the  rear,  yet  with  his  main  body  ever  viclorious, 
pafied  in  triumph  through  all  ages. 

The  remains  we  have,  at  pre- 
fent,  of  thofe  monuments  antiqui-  ^^^'^^^^^^^^is.  Coins, 
ty  had  framed  for  him,  are  but  few.  ^'^^[^^''^  remamhig 
It  could  not  be  thought  that  they  ^•'  ^^"' 
who  knew  fo  little  of  the  life  of  Homer,  could  have  a 
right  knowledge  of  his  pi^r/on  :  yettliey  haduatues  of  him 
as  of  their  Gods,  whofe  forms  they  had  never  feen. 
*'  ^uni??io  qu.c  nonfunt,  fingunturiSaj^*  VY\ny)'pari'' 
*'  unique  dejiderla  non  ti  adilivultuSificui  in  Hoviero 
*'  evenit.'''  But  though  the  ancient  portraits  of  him  feem 
purely  notional,  yet  they  agree  (as  I  think  \  Eabretti  has 
obferved)  in  reprefenting  him  with  a  fliort  curled  beard, 
and  diftincft  marks  of  age  in  his  forehead.  Tl^at  v/hich 
is  prefixed  to  this  book  is  taken  From  an  ancient  marble 
bull:,  in  the  palace  of  Farnefe  at  Rome. 

In  BoiifTus  near  Chios  there  is  a  ruin,  which  was 
fhewn  for  the  houfe  of  Homer,  ^^hich  §  Leo  Allatius 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  vifjt,  and  (as  he  tells  us)  found 
nothing  but  a  few  ftones  crumbling  away  with  age,  over 
which  he  and  his  companions  wept  for  fatisfaftion. 

They  ere^T:ed  temples  to  Homer  in  Smyrna,  as  ap- 
pears from  tl  Cicero  ;  one  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  be  yet 
extant,  and  tiie  fame  which  they  fliew  for  the  temple  of 

*  Pliny.  1.  3  J.  c.  a,  f  liaph.  Fdrct .  Explkatlo  Ve~ 

fcrh  TahclU  Anaglyphx,  Uom.  lliac^..  §  L^o.  AUat.  dc  |)4- 

trla  Horn.  cap.   13.         1|  Cicero  pro  Archia» 
V  0  L.   J.  F 
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Janus.  It  agrees  with  f  Strabo's  defcription,  a  fquare 
building  of  (lone,  near  a  river,  thought  to  be  the  Meles, 
with  two  doors  oppofite  to  each  other,  north  and 
ibuth,  and  a  large  niche  within  the  eaft  waK,  where  the 
rniage  ftocd :  bat  M.  Spcn  denies  this  to  be  the  true  Ho- 
meriam. 

Of  the  medals  ftruck  for  him,'ther€  are  fome  both  of 
Chios  and  Smyrna  (hll  in  being,  and  exhibited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Effay.  The  mod:  valuable  with  re- 
f'p€<n:  to  the  largenefs  of  the  head,  is  that  of  Amaflris, 
which  is  carefully  copied  from  an  original  belonging  to 
the  prefent  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  is  the  flime  which 
Gronovius,  Cuperus  and  Dacier  have  copies  of,  but  ve- 
ry incorrecElly  performed. 

But  that  which  of  all  the  remains  has  been  of  late 
the  chief  amufement  of  the  learned,  is  the  marble  call- 
ed his  Apotheofis,  the  work  of  Archelaus  of  Priene, 
and  ROW  in  the  palace  of  Colonna.  We  fee  there  a 
temple  hung  with  its  veil,  where  Homer  is  placed  on  a 
feat  with  a  footftool  to  it,  as  he  has  defc  -ibed  the  feats 
of  his  Gods;  fupported  on  each  fide  with  figures  repre- 
fenting  the  Iliad  and  the  OdyfTey,  the  one  by  a  Iword, 
the  other  by  the  ornament  of  a  fhip,  which  denotes  the 
Tovage  of  UlyfTes.  On  each  fide  of  his  footftool  are  7?iice, 
m  allufion  to  the  Batrachomyomachia.  Behmd  is  Time 
\>aring  upon  him,  and  a  figure  v/ith  turrets  on  his  head 
which  fignlfies  the  World,  crowning  him  with  the  lau- 
rel. Before  him  'is  an  altar,  at  which  all  the  Arts  are 
llicrinci-ng  to  him  as  to  their  deity.  On  one  fide  of  the 
altar  (lands  a  boy,  reprefenting  Mythology ;  on  tbe  o- 
ther  a  vv^oman,  reprefenting  Hiftory  ;  after  her  is  Poe- 
trv  bringing  the  fcicred Jire ;  and  in  a  long  following 
-tritin,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Nature,  Virtue,  Memor}',  Rhe- 
toric, and  Wifdom,  in  all  tbeir  proper  attitudes. 

\  Strabo,  1.  14.  To  'Ou.y.oii<^v'  '^tA  rsrg«V^>y6s  'iyjarx. 
■iw')  'Ofi^'pj*  Kx,\  lodv'j,  etc.  de  Smyrna, 
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SECT.     11. 

HAVING  now  finiflied  what  was  propofed  cop- 
eerning  tlie  hifloiy  of  Homer's  life,  I  fhall  proceed  to 
that  of  his  works ;  and  confidering  liim  no  longer  us  a 
vian^  but  as  an  author^  profecute  the  thread  of  his  ftory 
in  this  his  fecond  life,  dirough  the  different  degrees  of 
eileem  which  thofe  writings  have  obtdned  in  -different 
periods  of  ume. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  fevcral  great  geniufes  not 
to  be  known  while  they  lived,  either  for  want  of  hido- 
rians,  the  meannefs  of  fortune,  or  the  love  of  redrement, 
to  which  a  poetical  temper  is  peculiarly  addided.  Yec 
after  death  their  works  give  themfelves  a  life  in  Fame, 
without  the  help  of  an  hiftorian ;  and,  notwlrhllanding 
the  meannefs  of  their  author,  or  his  love  of  retreat,  they 
go  forth  among  mankind,  the  glories  of  that  age  which 
produced  them,  and  the  delight  of  thofe  which  follow  it. 
This  is  a  fate  particularly  verified  in  Homer,  than  \\  houi 
ao  con  fiderable  author  is  lefs  known  as  to  himfelf,  or 
more  highly  valued  as  to  his  productions. 

The  earlieft  account  of  thefe  is  faid  ef,     -.,-'      .•/. 
by  11  Plutarch  to  be  fome  time  after    ,'  ^  '^,^'   "   , 
his  death,  when    Eycurgus  lailed  to  .     ,  -^ 
Afia:  ".There  he  had  the  firll  fight  ^'^' ^-^^"'^"^ 
*'  of  Homer*s  works,  which  were  probably  preferved  by 
**  the  grand  children  of  Greophilus ;  and  having  obferv* 
**  ed  that  their  pleafurable  air  of  fidion  did  not  hinder 
**  the  poet's  abounding  in  maxims  of  (late,  and  rules  of 
**  morality,  he  tranfcribed  and  carried  with  him  that  en- 
^  tire  colledlion  we  have  now  among  us  :  for  at  that  time 
(continues  this  auth3r)  "  there  was  only  an  obfcure  ru- 
mour in  Greece  to  the  reputation  of  thefe  poems,  and 
^*  but  a  few  fcattered  fragments  handed  about,  till  Ly- 

11  Plut.  vit.  Lycurgi, 

F  2 
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**  curgus  publilTied  them  entire."  Thus  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  loft  as  foon  as  they  were  produced,  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  age,  a  want  of  tafte  for  learning,  or 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  left  to  poflerity,  when 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  a  law-giver  to  a  people  divided  and  un- 
tradtable,  and  one  who  had  a  notion  that  poetry  influ- 
enced and  civilized^ the  minds  of  men  ;  which  made  him 
fmoothe  the  way  to  his  conftitution  by  the  fongs  of  Tha- 
les  the  Cretan,  whom  he  engaged  to  write  upon  obedi- 
ence and  concord.  As  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  that  die 
conftitution  he  would  raife  upon  this  their  union  fliould 
be  of  a  martial  nature,  thefe  poems  were  of  an  extraor- 
dinary value  to  him  ;  for  they  came  with  a  full  force  in- 
to his  fcheme  ;  the  moral  they  infpired  was  unity  ;  the 
air  they  breathed  was  martial ;  and  their  ftory  had  this 
particular  engagement  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  it 
Ihev/ed  Greece  in  war,  and  Alia  fubdued  under  the  con- 
dud  of  one  of  their  own  monarchs,  who  commanded  all 
the  Grecian  princes.  Thus  the  poet  both  pleafed  the 
lavv'-glver,  and  the  people  ;  from  whence  he  had  a  double 
influence  when  the  laws  were  fettled.  For  his  poem  then 
became  a  panegyric  on  their  conditution,  as  well  as  a 
regifkr  of  their  glory  ;  and  confirmed  them  in  the  love 
of  it  by  a  gallant  defcription  of  thofe  qualities  and  ac- 
tions for  which  it  was  adapted.  This  made  *  Cleo- 
menes  call  him  The  poet  of  the  Laccdcemonlans  :  and  there- 
fofe  when  we  remember  that  Homer  owed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  to  Lycurgus,  we  fhould  grant  too,  that 
Lycurgus  owed  in  {()me  degree  the  enforcement  of  his 
laws  to  the  works  of  Homer. 

_,,  .  ,  .  At  their  firft  appearance  in  Greece, 

Their  reception    ,  ,       j  -  i     u 

.     „  '  they  were  not  reduced  into  a  regular  bo- 

dy,  but  remained  as  they  were  brouglit 

over,   in  fevcral  feparate   pieces,   called  (according  to 

f  .^ian)  from  the  fubjcfl:  on  which  they  treated ;  as  the 

*  Plntarch,  Apophtheg.  f  .'Elian.  1.  13,  cap»  14* 
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hattle  at  the  /hips,  the  death  cf  Dolon^  the  valour  cfA- 
gaviemnoni  the  Patrodca^  the  grot  of  Caljpfoy /laughter 
of  the  ijjooerSf  and  the  like.  Nor  were  thefe  entitled 
books^hwl  rhapfodies ;  from  whence  they  who fung  them 
had  the  title  of  rhapfodijls.  It  was  in  this  manner  they 
began  to  be  difperfed,  while  their  poetry,  their  hiftor}', 
the  glory  they  afcribed  to  Greece  in  general,  the  parti- 
cular defcription  they  gave  of  it,  and  the  complement 
thy  paid  to  every  little  (late  by  an  honourable  mendon, 
fo  in^uenced  all,  that  they  were  tranfcribed  and  fung 
with  general  approbation.  But  what  feems  to  have  molt 
recommended  them  was,  that  Greece  which  could  not  be 
great  in  its  divided  condition,  looked  upon  the  fable  of 
them  as  a  likely  plan  of  future  grandeur.  They  feem 
from  thenceforward  to  have  had  an  eye  upon  the  con- 
queft  of  rifia,  as  a  proper  undertaldng,  which  by  its  im- 
portance might  occafion  union  enough  to  give  a  diverfion 
from  civil  wars,  and  by  its  profecution  bring  in  an  acqui- 
fition  of  honour  and  empire.  This  is  the  meaning  of  f  Ifo- 
a-ates,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  Homer's  poetry  was  in 
**  the  greater  e(i:eem,  bccaufe  it  gave  exceeding  praife  to 
*  thofe  who  fought  againit  the  Barbarians.  Our  anceltors 
(condnues  he)  honoured  it  with  a  place  in  education 
^'  andmufical  contefts,  that  by  often  hearing  it  we  Ihould 
"  have  a  notion  of  i.n  original  enmity  between  us  and 
.**  thofe  nations  ;  and  that  admirmg  the  virtue  of  tlioie 
**  who  fought  at  Tro)^  v/e  fhould  be  induced  to  emu* 
*'  late  their  glory."  And  indeed  diey  never  quitted  this., 
diought,  till  tiiey  had  fuccefsfully  carried  their  arms., 
wherever  Homer  might  thus  excite  them. 

-j-  OsiCfii  Jfe  «««''  Tjjv  'Cuyi^a  TTSiriS-iv  f^ii^ia  A««,3«>'  oo^iv^ 
oTKciXS)^  Tit5  7raA£jit/j3-ftiv']a$  roig  (^x^^d^oi^  ivsKOJ^ias-i' 
x.oci^  ^ici  rvTo  SH\rif/iV(Ai   TKj  IT^oyovyj  r,yi^v   evjif.i6»  ecvrS 

$ivra'j  i^-ycj'J  iKetvaii  S7r»^y^i;,ti2i'.      ifocrat,  PiUicg. 
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Digefied  into  or-  But  while  his  works  were  fuffered 
der  at  Athens,       to  lie  in  a  didraded  manner,  the  chain 

of  ftory  was  not  always  perceived,  fo 
that  they  loft  much  of  their  force  and  beauty  by  being 
read  diforderlv.  Wherefore  as  Laceda^mon  had  the  firft 
honour  of  their  publication  by  Lycurgus,  that  of  their 
regulation  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Athens  in  the  time  of5[So- 
lon,  who  himfelf  made  a  law  for  their  recital.  It  was 
then  that  Pififtratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  eloquence,  (as  §  Cicero  has  it) 
firft  put  together  the  confufed  parts  of  Homer,  accord- 
ing to  that  regularity  in  which  they  are  now  handed  down 
to  us.  He  divided  them  into  the  two  different  works, 
entitled  the  Iliad  and  Odyftey ;  he  digefted  each  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  defign,  to  make  their  plans  become 
evident;  and  diftinguifhed  each  again  into  twenty-four 
books,  to  which  were  afterwards  prefixed  the  twenty- 
four  letters.  There  is  a  pa{Hige  indeed  in  *  Plato,  which 
takes  this  work  from  Pififtratus,  by  gi^^ing  it  to  his  fop 
Hipparchus  ;  with  this  addition,  that  he  commanded 
them  to  be  fung  at  the  feaft  called  Panathensea.  Perhaps 
it  may  be,  as  f  Leo  Allatius  has  imagined,  becaufe  the 
Ton  publifhed  the  copy  more  corredlly :  This  he  offers, 
to  reconcile  fo  great  a  teftimony  as  Plato's  to  the  cloud 
of  witnefTes  which  are  againft  him  in  it :  but  be  that  as 
it  will,  Athens  ftill  claims  its  proper  honour  of  refcuing 
the  father  of  learning  from  the  injuries  of  time,  of  hav- 
ing reftored  Homer  to  himfelf,  and  given  the  world  a 
Tiew  of  him  in  his  perfe^ion.  So  that  if  his  verfes  were 
before  admired  for  their  ufc  and  beauty,  as  the  ftars  were 

t  Diog.  Laert.  vit.  Sol.  §  Quis  doaior  iifdem  illis 

tcmporibus,  ant  cujus  eloquentia  Uteris  inftru<rHor  quam  PiTiftra- 
ti?  Qui  primus  Homeri  libros,  confufos  antea,  fic  difpofuifle 
^citur  ut  nunc  habemus.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  Vide  etiam  M..  1.  13. 
cap.  14.  Liban.  Panegyr.  in  Jul.  Anonymam  Homeri  vitam.  Fu^ 
fius  vera  in  Commentatorihus  Dyon.  Thracis.  *  Plato  in  liipparch, 
f  Leo  AUatius  d€  pau-ia  Horn,  cap,  j. 
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before  they  were  confidered  fcientifically  as  a  fyftem,  they 
were  now  admired  much  more  for  their  graceful  harmo- 
ny, and  that  fphere  of  order  In  which  they  appear  to 
move.  They  became  thenceforward  more  the  pleafure 
of  the  wits  of  Greece,  more  tJie  fubje^fl  of  their  ftudies, 
and  the  employment  of  their  pens. 

About  the  time  that  this  new  edition  of  Homer  was 
publlihed  in  Athens,  there  was  one  Cyncethus,  a  Jearned 
Rhapfodlft,  who  (as  the  §  Schollafi:  of  Pindar  informs 
us)  fetded  at  firft  at  Syracufe  in  that  employment;  and 
if  (as  Leo  Allatius  believes)  he  had  been  before  an  alfift- 
ant  in  the  eddition,  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  firll 
carried  It  abroad.  But  it  was  not  long  preferved  cor- 
re<5l  among  his  follovv'ers  ;  they  committed  mi! lakes  in 
their  tranfcriptlons  and  repetitions,  and  had  even  the 
prefumption  to  alter  feme  lines,  and  interpolate  others. 
Thus  the  works  of  Homer  run  the  danoer  of  being-  ut- 
terly  defaced ;  which  made  it  become  the  concern  of 
kings  and  philofophers,  that  they  fhculd  be  reilored  to 
tlieir  primitive  beauty. 

In  the  front  of  thefe  is  Alexander  The  Edition  ih 
the  Great,  for  whom  they  will  appear  Macedon  under 
peculiarly  calculated,  if  we  coniider  Alexander, 
that  no  books  more  enliven  or  flatter 
perfonal  valour,  which  was  great  in  him  to  what  we  call 
romantic  :  Neither  lias  any  books  more  places  applicable 
to  his  defigns  on  Afia,  (or  as  it  happened)  to  his  anions 
there.  It  was  then  no  ill  compliment  in  %  Ariilotle  to 
purge  the  Iliad,  upon  his  account,  from  thofe  errors  and 
additions  which  had  crept  into  it.  And  fo  far  was  A- 
lexander  himfelf  from  efteeming  it  a  matter  of  fmall  im- 
portance, that  he  afterwards  f  afHfted  in  a  fhia  review 

§  Schol.  Pind.  in  Nem.  Od.  ».  ^  Pht,  in  vit.  Alexandii. 

TrtXvrihui  xeiTi(rKivxo-f<,iPGy.      Strabo,  1.  12. 
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of  it  with  Anaxarchus  and  Callidhenes  ;  whether  it  was 
merely  becaufe  he  efteemed  it  a  treafury  of  military  vir- 
tue and  knowledge ;  or  that  (according  to  a  late  ingeni- 
ous conjeflure)  he  had  a  farther  aim  in  promoting  the 
propogation  of  it,  when  he  was  ambitious  to  be  efteemed 
a  fon  of  Jupiter ;  as  a  book  which  treating  of  the  fons 
of  the  Gods,  might  make  the  intercourfe  between  them 
and  mortals  become  a  familiar  notion.  The  review  be- 
ing finifhed,  he  laid  it  up  in  a  cafl<:et,  which  was  found 
among  the  fpoils  of  Darius,  as  what  beft  deferved  fo  in- 
eftimable  a  cafe ;  and  from  this  circumftance  it  was  na- 
med. The  Edidon  of  the  Cafket. 

The  place  where  the  works  of  Homer 
Editions  in  were  next  found  in  the  greateft  regard,  ia 
^^yp^'  -^g>T^»  under  the  reign  of  tlie  Ptolomies, 

Thefe  kings  being  defcendcd  from  Greece, 
retained  always  a  paflion  for  their  original  country.  The 
men,  the  books,  the  qualifications  of  it,  were  in  efLeem  in 
their  court;  they  prcferved  the  language  in  tlieir family; 
they  encouraged  a  concourfe  of  learned  men  :  ereded 
the  grcatefl  library  in  the  world  ;  and  trained  up  their 
princes  under  Grecian  tutors ;  amongft  whom  the  mod 
confidera&Ie  were  appointed  for  revifers  of  Homer.  The 
iirjtt  of  thefe  was  f  Zenodotu?,  library-keeper  to  the  firft 
Ptolom.y,  and  qualified  for  this  undertaking  by  being 
both  a  poet  and  a  grammanan  :  but  neither  his  copy, 
nor  that  which  his  difciple  Arifbphanes  had  made, 
fatisfving  Arillarchus,  (whom  Ptolomy  Philometor  had 
aDDointed  over  his  fon  Euergetes)  he  fet  himfelf  to 
another  corre<51:ion  with  all  the  wit  and  learning  he 
was  mafter  of.  He  reftored  fome  verfes  to  their  for- 
mer readings,  rejeded  others  which  he  marked  with 
obelisks  as  fpurious,  and  proceeded  with  fuch  induftri- 
ous  accuracy,  that,  notwichdanding  there  were  fome 
who  wrote  againfl:  his  performance,  antiquity  has  gene- 
rally acquiefced  in  it.     Nay,  fo  far  have  they  carried 

\  SuUas. 
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their  opinion  in  his  favour,  as  to  call   a  man   an  *  Ari- 
ftarchus,   when  they  meant  to  fay  a  candid,   judicious 
critic ;   in  the  fame  manner  as  they  call  the  contrary  a 
Zoilus,  from  that  Zoilus  who  about  this  time  wrote  an 
envious  criticilhi  againft  Homer,     And  now  we  mention 
thefe  two  together,    I   fancy  it  will  be  no  fmall  pleafuriT 
to  the  benevolent  part  of  mankind,  to  fee  how  their 
fortunes  and  characters  ftand  in  contrail:  to  each  other, 
for  examples  to  future  ages,  at  the  head  of  the  two  con- 
trary Ibrts  of  criticifra,  which  proceed  from  good-nature 
or  from  ill-will.    The  one  was  honoured  with  the  offices 
and  countenance  of  the  court ;   the  odier,  f  when  he 
applied  to  the  fime  place  for  an  encouragement  amongft 
the  men  of  learning,  had  his  petition  rejeded  with  con- 
tempt.    The  one  had  his  fame  continued  to  pofterity ; 
the  other  Is  only  remembered  with  infamy.     If  the  one 
had  antagonifts,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  the  defe- 
rence of  a  formal  anfwer ;  the  other  was  never  anfwered 
but  in  general,  widi  thofe  opprobrious  names  of  Thra~ 
cian  JIave  2ixA  rhetorical  dog.     The  one  is  fuppofed  to 
have  his  copy  {lIII  remaining ;  while  the  other's  remarks 
are  perifhed,  as  things  that  men  were  afhamed  to  pre- 
ferve,  thejufl  defert  of  whatever  arifes  from  the  mifera- 
ble  principles  of  ill-will  or  envy. 

It  was  not  the  ambition  of  i^ffvpt    r    a    ■         » 

^  1    .    u  rL    J-  •        ttt       ^^'^  iiyrta  and  o" 

only  to  have  a  correct  edition  or  Ho-     ,  ^  ^ 

mer.  We  find  in  the  life  of  %  the  poet  ,  ^'^'^  ^  °^ 
Aratus,  that  he  having  finiflied  a  co- 
py of  the  OdyfTey,  was  fent  for  by  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  and  entertained  by  him  while  he  fuiifhed  one  of 
the  Iliads.  We  read  too  of  others  which  were  publifh- 
ed  with  the  names  of  countries ;  fuch  as  the  5  MefTalio- 
tic  and  Synopic ;  as  if  the  world  were  agreed  to  make  his 

*  Arguet  ambigue  dicfhim ;  mutanda  notabit ; 

Fiet  Arifbrchus — Horat,  Ars  Poetica. 
t  Vitruv.  1.  7.  in  Prooem.  \  Autor  vits  Arati,  ct 

Suidas  in  Arato,  §  Euftatliius  initio  liiados. 
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works  in  their  furvlval  undergo  the  Tame  fate  with  him- 
felf ;  and  that  as  different  cities  contended  for  his  birth, 
fo  tliey  might  again  contend  for  his  true  edition.  But 
though  thefe  reviews  were  not  confined  to  -^gypt,  the 
greateft  honour  was  theirs,  in  that  iiniverfal  approbati- 
on which  the  performance  of  Ariftarchus  recelred;  and 
if  it  be  not  his  edition  which  we  have  at  prefent,  we  know 
not  to  whom  to  afcribe  it. 

In  Indi      nd      ^^^  ^^  world  was  not  contented  bare- 

D     /-  ly  to  have  fettled  an  edition  of  his  works. 

r  erjta,  -' 

There  were  mnumerable  comments,  in 
which  they  were  opened  like  a  treafury  of  learning  ;  and 
tranflations,  whereby  other  languages  became  enriched 
by  an  infufion  of  his  fplrit  of  poetry.  J  iElian  tells  us, 
that  even  the  Indians  had  them  in  their  tongue,  and  the 
Perfian  kings  fnng  them  in  theirs.  ^  Perfius  mentions 
a  verfion  into  Latin  by  Labeo  ;  and  in  general  the  paf- 
fages  and  imitations  which  are  taken  from  him,  are  io 
numei  ous,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  been  tranllated 
by  piece-  meal  into  that,  and  all  other  languages  :  which 
affords  us  this  remark,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
him,  which  has  not  been  pitched  upon  by  fome.  author 
pr  other  as  a  particular  beauty. 

It  Is  aim  oft  incredible  to  what  an 
The  extent  and  ^^^^^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  veneration  the 
height  of  their  ^^^j^^^^  ^^-^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^iH  ^^^^^  ^^ 
reputation  m  the  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^^  particularly  with  tliis 
heathen  <world,  ^j^^^^  through  all  thofe  periods.  He 
was  no  fooner  come  from  his  obfcurity,  but  Greece  re- 
ceived him  with  delight  and  profit :  there  were  theri  but 
few  books  to  divide  their  attention,  and  none  which  had 
a  better  title  to  engrofs  it  all.  They  made  fome  daily 
difcoveries  of  his  beauties,  which  were  ftill  promoted  in 
■  their  different  chanels  by  the  favourite  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Sparta  and  Macedon  confidered  him  mofl 
in  refpea  of  his  nuarlikefpirit ;  Adiens  and  -^gypt  with 

§  JEliai),  L  i»  cap.  48,  ^  Perfius,  Sat.  1, 
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regard  to  his  poetry  and  learning ;    and  all  their  endea- 
vours united  under  the  hands  ef  the  learned,  to  make 
him  blaze  forth  into  an  univerfal  characfter.    His  works, 
which  from  tlie  beginnmg  pafled  for  excellent  poetry ^ 
grew  to  be  hijiory  and  geography  ;   tliey  rofe  to  a  7na-' 
gazine  oifciences  ;  were  exalted  into  a  fcherne  of  reli- 
gion ;  gave  a  fan6lion  to  whatever  rites  they  mentioned, 
were  quoted  In  all  cafes  for  the  condud  of  private  life, 
and  the  declfion  of  all  queflions  of  the  law  of  nations  ; 
nay,  learned  by  heart  as  the  very  book  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice.    From  him  the  poets  di'ew  their  infpiratlons,  the 
critics  their  rulers,  and  the  philofophers  a  defence  of 
their  opinions.  Every  author  was  fond  to  ufe  his  name, 
and  every  profeffion  writ  books  upon  him,  until  they  fwel- 
led  to  libraries.     The  warriors  formed  themfelves  by 
his  heroes,  and  the  oracles  delivered  his  verfes  for  an- 
fwers.     Nor  was  mankind  fatisfied  to  have  feated  his 
charader  at  the  top  of  human  wifdom,  but  being  over- 
b<M-n  widi  an  imagination  that  he  tranfcended  their  fpe- 
cies,  tliey  admitted  him  to  fliare  in  thofe  honours  they 
gave  the  deities.    They  inlHtuted  games  for  him,  dedi- 
cated ftatues,  ereded  temples,  as  at  Smyrna,  Chios  and 
Alexandria ;    and  ^  ^lian  tells  us,  that  when  the  Ar- 
gives  facrificed  with  their  guefts,  they  ufed  to  invoke  die 
prelence  of  Apollo  and  Homer  together. 

Thus  he  was  fettled  on  a  foot  of  a-   —.,,,.        - 
,       .  J  .       I  1  .  1  I  ihe  decline  of 

dotation,  and    contmued  highly  vene-    ,  ,      ,       „ 

,  .      ,     -.  •         7       A-i    •    *"^tr  character 

rated  m  the  Roman  empire,  when  Ciin-  .      ,    ,     ,     . 

ftianity  began.     Headienilm    was  tnen  ^^^,   .n-     •  „ 

^to  be  deftroyed,  and  Homer  appeared  "^^     '^^^  ^     ^' 

the  father  of  it ;  whofe  fi<5lions,  were  at  once  the  belief 

of  the  Pagan  religion,  and  the  objedlions  of  GhrifHani- 

ty  againfl  it.    He  became  therefore  very  deeply  Involved 

in  the  quefcion ;  and  not  with  that  honour  which  hither- 

j   to  attended  him,  but  as  a  criminal  "W'ho  had  drawn  the 

world  into  folly.     He  wa#  on  one  hand    accufed   for 

^  JEUan,  1,  9.  cap  r  j. 
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having  framed  *  fiibles  upon  the  works  of  Mofes ;  as  the 
rebellion  of  the  giants  from  the  building  of  Babel,  and 
the  carting  Ate  or  Strife  out  of  heaven  from  the  fall  of 
Lucifer.     He  was  expofed  on  the  other  hand  for  thofe 
which  he  is  fliid  to  invent,  as  when  f  Amobius  cries  out, 
**  This  is  the  man  who  wounded  your  Venus,  imprifon- 
'^^  ea  your  Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  by  Bria- 
**  reus,  and  who  finds  authorites  for  all  \^our  vices,"  etc. 
Mankind  was  +f  derided  for  whatever  he  had  hitherto 
made  them  believe ;  and  j|  Plato,  who  expelled  him  his 
common-wealth,  has,  of  all  the  philofophers,  found  the 
befl:  quarter  from  the  fathers,  for  palling  that  fentence. 
His  finefl  beauties  began  to  take  a  new  appearance  of  per- 
nicious qualities  ;   and  becaufe  they  might  be  confidered 
as  allurements  to  fancy,  or  fupports  to  thofe  errors  with 
which  they  were  mingled,  they  were  to  be  depreciated 
while  the  conteft  of  faith  was  in  being.     It  was  hence, 
that  the  reading  of  them  was  difcouraged,  that  we  hear 
Ruffinus  accufing  St. Jerome  for  it,  and  that  f^  St.  Auftin 
rejeds  him  as  the  grand  mafter  of  fable  ;  though  indeed 
the  ditlciffmie  vaniu  which  he  applies  to  Homer,  looks 
but  like  a  fondling  manner  of  parting  with  them. 

This  ftrong  attack  againft  our  author,  as  tlie  great 
bulwark  of  Paganifm,  obliged  the  philofophers  wlio  could 
have  acquiefced  as  his  admirers,  to  appear  as  his  defend- 
ers ;  who  becaufe  they  faw  the  fables  could  not  be  lite- 
rally fupported,  endeavoured  to  find  a  hidden  fenfe,  and 
to  carry  on  every  where  that  vein  o£ allegory,  which  was 
already  broken  open  with  fuccefs  in  Ibme  places.  But 
how  miferably  were  they  forced  to  fnifts,  when  they 
made  **  Juno's  drelTrng  in  the  Ceftos  for  Jupiter,  to  fig- 
nify  the  purging  of  the  ^/Vas  it  approached  theJireP  Or 

*  Juflin.  Martyr,  Admonit,  ad  gentes.  f  Arnoblus 

adverfus gentes.  I.  7.  f  f  Vid.  Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  14. 

ll   Arnobius,  ibid.  Eufcbius  pra-p.  Evarg.  I,  14.  cap.  10. 

f  St.  Augufl.  Confell,  I.  i  cap.  14,  **  Plutarch  on 

reading  the  Poets. 

the 
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the  flory  of  Mars  and  \'cnus,  that  inclination  they  have 
to  incontinency  who  are  born  when  thefe  planets  are  in 
conjundHon  ?  Wit  and  learning  had  here  a  large  field  to 
difplay  themfelvcs,  and  to  difagrec  in  ;  for  fometimes  Ju- 
piter, and  fonietirnes  Vulcan  w^as  made  to  fignify  the 
Jir.e\  or  Mars  and  Venus  were  allowed  to  give  us  a  lec- 
ture of  morality  at  one  dnie,  and  a  problem  of  aftrono- 
my  at  another.  And  thefe  Grange  difcoveries,  which  *  Por- 
phyry and  die  rell  would  have  to  pafs  for  the  genuine 
theohgy  of  the  Greeks,  prove  but  (as  \  FAifcbius  terms 
it)  the  pcrvernng  of  fibles  into  a  myfHc  fenfe.  They 
did  indeed  often  defend  Homer,  but  then  they  allegorized 
av/ay  their  Gods  by  doing  fo.  What  the  world  took  for 
fwhitanual  objei5ls  of  adoration,  dillblved  into  a  figura- 
tive meaning,  amoral  truth,  or  a  piece  of  learning,  which 
might  equally  correfpond  to  any  religion  ;  and  the  learn- 
ed at  lafl:  had  left  themfelves  nothing  to  worfliip,  when 
they  came  to  find  an  objed  in  Chriftianity. 

The    difpute    of  faith    being    over,     j^^p^^^,;^^     . 
ancient  learning  reallumed  its  dignity,    r,         ,  / 

and  Homer  obtained  his  proper    place   ,    ,,   .    •   ^    , 
•     ,       n  c         I  •  J       TT-    u     1      io  their  J  ujt  cha- 

in the  elreem  of  mankind.     His  books        _      -'  -^ 

,  in  c       racier. 

arc    now  no  longer  the  Ichcme   of    a 

li\  ing  religion,  but  become  the  regiifer  of  one  of  former 
times.  They  are  not  now  received  for  a  rule  of  life,  but 
valued  for  thofe  jud  obfervations  which  are  difperfed 
through  them.  They  are  no  longer  pronounced  from 
oracles,  but  quoted  Hill  by  authors  for  their  learning. 
Thofe  remarks  which  the  philofophers  made  upon  them 
have  their  W'cight  with  us  ;  thofe  beauties  which  die  poets 
dwelt  upon,  their  admi radon :  and  even  after  the  abate- 
ment of  what  was  extravagant  in  his  run  of  praife,  he 
remains  confefledly  a  mighty  genius,  not  tranfcended  by 
any  which  have  fince  aiifen ;  a  prince,  as  wtII  as  a  fa- 
ther of  poetry. 

*  Porphyrius  de  Antro  Nymp.  etc.  f  Eufcbii  Prscpar, 

Evangel.  I.  3.  cap.  I. 

Vol,  I.  G 
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SECT.      III. 


^      .  y.     .         IT  remains  in  this  hiftoncal  efiav, 

A   vieii)   of  the  ^  ,  r         •  •        r  tt 

/         .        -"^  ^j      xo  reflate  our  prelent  opinion  of  Ho- 

>      .  mer  by  a  view  ot  his  learning,  compared 

with  that  of  his  age.    Forthisendhe 

may  firft  be  confidered  as  a  poet,  that  charadler  which 

was  his  profefiedly ;  and  fecondly  as  one  endov/ed  with 

other  fciences,  which  muft  be  fpoken  of,  not  as  in  them- 

feh'es,  but  as  in  fubfer\iency  to  his  main  defign.     Thus 

he  will  be  feen  on   his  right  foot  of  perfeiflion  in  one 

view  and  with  the  jiifl  allowances  which  fhould  be  m.ade 

en  the  other :  While  we  pafs  through  the  feveral  heads 

of  fcience,  the  flate  ofthofe  times  in  which  he  writ  will 

ihow  us  both  the  impediments  he  rofe  under,   and  the 

reafons  why  feveral  things  in  him  which  have  been  ob- 

jetfled  to,  either  could  not,  or  fhould  not  be  other\vife 

than  they  are, 

T    p  As  for  the  (late  o^ poetry^  it  was  at  aIo\7 

pitch  until  the  age  of  Homer.  There  is  men- 
tion of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  MufjEus,  venerable  names 
in  antiquity,  and  eminently  celebrated  in  fable  for  the 
wonderful  power  of  their  fongs  and  mufic.  The  learn- 
ed Fabricius,  in  his  Eibliotheca  Grseca,  has  reckoned  a- 
bout  feventy  who  are  faid  to  have  written  before  Ho- 
mer ;  but  their  works  were  not  prefer^^ed,  and  that  is  a 
fort  of  proof  they  were  not  excellent.  What  fort  of 
poets  Homer  law  in  his  own  time,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  defciiption  of  *  Demodocus  and  Phemius,  whom  he 
has  introduced  to  celebrate  his  profelTion.  The  imper- 
fe<ft:  rilings  of  the  art  lay  then  among  the  extempore  fing- 
ers of  flories  at  banquets,  who  were  half  fingers,  half 
jmificians.  Nor  was  the  name  of  poet  then  in  being,  or 
once  ufed  diroughout  Homer's  work-s.    From  this  poor 

*oa.  ,(l,  andOa.  8Lh. 
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(fate  of  poetry,  he  has  taken  a  handle  to  ufher  It  into 
the  world  with  the  boldeft  (troke  of  praife  which  has 
ever  been  given  it.  It  is  in  the  eighth  OdyfTey,  where 
Ulyffes  pats  Deniodocus  upon  a  trial  of  flvill.  Demodocus. 
having  diverted  the  guefts  with  fome  avftions  of  the  Tro- 
jan war;  "  *  Ail  this  (fays  Ulyffes) you  have  fung  very 
**  elegantly,  as  if  you  had  either  been  prefent,.  or  heaul 
it  reported ;  bat  pafs  now  to  a  fubjed:  I  fliall  give  you, 
fing  the  management  of  Ulyifes  in  the  wooden  horfe» 
**  yail  as  it  happened,  and  I  will  acknovv'ledge  tlie  Gods 
"  have  taught  you  your  fongs."  This  the  linger  being 
infpired  from  heaven  begins  immediately,  and  Ulyifes 
by  weeping  at  tlie  recital  confeffes  the  truth  of  it.  We 
fee  here  a  narration  which  could  only  pafs  upon  an  age 
extremely  ignorant  in  the  nature  of  poetry,  where  that 
claim  of  infpiration  is  given  to  it  which  it  has  never  fmce 
laid  down,  and  (which  is  more)  a  power  of  prophefying 
at  pleafure  aicribed  to  it.  Thus  much  therefore  we  ga- 
ther from  himfelf,  concerning  the  moft  ancient  (late  of 
poetry  in  Greece ;  that  no  one  was  honoured  with  the 
name  of  poet,  before  him  whom- it  has  eipecially  belong- 
ed to  ever  after.  And  if  we  farther  appeal  to  the  con- 
fent  of  authors,  we  find  he  has  other  titles  for  being 
called  the  firft.  f  Jofephus  obferves»  That  the  Greeks 
have  not  contefted,  but  he  was  the  moft  ancient,  whole 
books  they  had.  *  Ariflotle  fays,  he  was  the  "  firft  who 
**  brought  all  the  parts  of  a  poem  into  one  piece,"  to 
which  he  adds,  "  and  with  true  judgment,"  to  give  liim^ 
a  praife  including  both  the  invention  and  perfection. 
Whatever  v/as  ferious  or  magnificent  nmde  a  part  of  his 
fubjedl :  War  and  peace  were  the  compreheniive  divi- 
fion  in  which  he  confidered  the  \vorld ;  and  the  plans  of 
his  poems  were  founded  on  the  mod  adive  fcenes  of  each, 
the  adventures  of  a  fiege,  and  the  accidents  of  a  voyage. 
For  thefe,  his  fpirit  was  equally  adive  and  various,  lof- 

*  OdyfT.  1.  8.  V.  487,  etc        f  Jofeph.  contra  Appion.I.  r. 
*  Arifl.  Poet.  cap.  »5. 
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ty  in  expreffion,  clear  in  narration,  natural  in  defcriptl- 
on,  rapid  in  acStlon,  abundant  in  figures.  If  ever  he  ap- 
pears lefs  than  hinifelf,  it  is  from  the  time  he  writ  in ; 
and  if  he  runs  into  errors,  it  is  from  an  excefs,  rather 
than  a  defecfl:  of  genius.  Thus  he  rofe  over  the  poeti- 
cal world,  fhining  out  like  a  fun  all  at  once ;  which  if  it 
fometimes  make  too  faint  an  appearance,  it  is  to  be  a- 
fcribed  only  to  the  unkindnefs  of  the  feafon  that  clouds 
and  obfcures  it,  and  if  he  is  fometimes  too  violent,  we 
confefs  at  the  fame  time  that  we  owe  all  things  to  his 
heat. 

cT'r  ^  I  As  for  his  theology,  we  fee  the  heathen  fy- 

^   '    ftem  entirely  followed.   This  was  all  he  could 
then  have  to  work  upon,  and  where  he  fails  of  truth  for 
want  of  revelation,  he  at  leaft  fhews  his  knowledge  in  his 
own  religion  by  the  traditions  he  delivers.     But  we  are 
now  upon  a  point  to  be  farther  handled,   becaufe  the 
greateft  controvcrfy  concerning  the  merit  of  Homer  de- 
pends upon  it.    Let  us  confider  then,  that  there  was  an 
age  in  Greece,   v/hen  natural  reafon  only  difcovered  in 
general,  that  there  mufl  be  fomething  fuperior  to  us,  and 
corrupt  tradition  had  affixed  the  notion  to  a  number  of 
deities.    At  this  time  Homer  rofe  with  die  fined  turn  i- 
maginable  for  poetry,  who  defigning  to  in(hii6t  mankind 
in  the  manner  for  which  he  was  mofl  adapted,  made  ufe 
of  the  miniftry  of  the  Gods  to  give  the  highefl  air  of  ve- 
neration to  his  writings.    He  found  the  religion  o^  man- 
kind confiding  of  fables ;    and  their  morality  and  politi- 
cal inflrudion  delivered  in  allegories.     Nor  was  it  his 
buimefs  when  he  undertook  the  province  of  a  poet,  (not 
of  a  mere  philofopher)  to  be  the  firft  who  fhould  difcard 
that  which   fumiihes  poetry  with  its  molt  beautiful  ap- 
pearance :    and  efpeciallv,   fince  the  age  he  lived  in,  by 
difcovering  its  taltc,  hiiri  not  only  given  him  authoritv, 
but  even  put  hini  under  the  necedity  of  prefgrving  it. 
W^hatever  therefore  he  might  think  of  his  Gods,,  he  took 
them  as  he  found  them  :  he  brought  them  into  a^Ition 
according  to  the  notions  that  were  then  entertained, 
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and  in  fuch  (lories  as  were  then  believed ;  unlefs  we  i- 
magine  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  as  that  he  invented  every 
thing  he  delivers.  Yet  t};iere  are  feveral  rays  of  truth 
(treaming  through  all  this  darknefs,  in  thofe  fentiments 
he  entertains  concerning  providence  of  the  Gods,  deliver- 
ed in  feveral  allegories  lighdy  veiled  over,  from  whence 
the  learned  afterwai"ds  pretended  to  draw  new  know- 
ledges, each  according  to  his  power  of  penetration  and 
fancy.  But  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  him  in 
all  the  parts  of  this  general  view,  let  us  extrad  from  him 
a  fcheme  of  his  religion. 

He  has  a  Jupiter,  -a.  father  of  Gods  and  -men,  to  whom 
he  applies  feveral  attributes,  as  wifdom,  julHce,  knovv- 
ledge,  power,  etc,  which  are  efTentially  inherent  to  the 
idea  of  a  God.  *  He  has  given  him  two  vefels^  out  of 
which  he  dilbibutes  natural  good  or  evil  for  the  life  of 
man :  he  places  the  Gods  in  council  round  him ;  he  makes 
f  prayers  pafs  to  and  fro  before  him  ;  and  mankind  a- 
dore  him  with  facrifice.  But  all  this  grand  appearance 
wherein  poetry  paid  a  deference  to  reafon,  is  daflied  and 
mingled  with  tiie  imperfedion  of  our  nature ;  not  only 
with  the  applying  our  pafTions  to  the  fupreme  being  (for 
men  have  always  been  treated  with  this  compliance  to 
their  notions)  but  that  he  is  not  even  exempted  from 
our  common  appetites  and  frailties :  for  he  is  made  to 
eat,  drink  and  lleep :  but  this  his  admirers  would  ima- 
gine only  to  be  a  groffer  way  of  reprefenting  a  general 
notion  of  happinefs,  becaufe  he  fays  ia  one  place,  *  that 
the  food  of  die  Gods  was  not  of  the  fame  nature  widi 
ours.  But  upon  the  whole,  v/hile  he  endeavoured  to 
fpeak  of  a  deity  without  a  right  information,  he  was 
forced  to  take  him  from  that  image  he  difcovered  in  ?nan  ; 
and  (like  one  who  being  dazzled  with  the  fun  in  the 
heavens,  would  viev/  him  as  he  is  refle(5led  in  a  river} 
he  has  taken  off  die  impreiTion  not  only  ruffied  with  the 
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emotion  of  our  paffions,   but  obfcared  with  the  earthy 
mixture  of  our  natures. 

The  other  Gods  have  all  their  provinces  affigned 
tliem ;  *'  Every  thing  has  its  peculiar  deity,  fays  *  Max- 
imus  Tyrius,  by  which  Homer  would  infimiate  that 
the  Godhead  was  prefent  to  all  diings."  When  they 
are  confidered  farther,  we  find  he  has  turned  the  virtues 
and  endowments  of  our  minds  into  perfonst  to  make  the 
(prings  of  a(R:ion  become  vifible ;  and  becaufe  they  are 
given  by  the  Gods,  he  reprefents  them  as  Gods  them- 
felves  defcending  from  heaven.  In  the  fame  fhong  light 
lie  fliews  our  vices,  when  they  occaiion  misfortunes, 
like  extraordinary  powers  which  inflid;  them  upon  us ; 
and  even  our  natural  puniflmients  are  reprefented  as  pu- 
nilliers  tliemfelves.  But  when  we  come  to  fee  the  man- 
ner they  are  introduced  in,  they  are  found  feafting, 
fighting,  wounded  by  men,  and  fhedding  a  fort  of  blood, 
in  which  his  machines  play  a  little  too  grofsly  :  the  fable 
which  was  admitted  to  procure  the  pleafure  of  furprize, 
violently  oppreffes  the  moral,  and  it  may  be  loft  labour 
to  fearch  for  it  in  every  minute  circumltance,  if  indeed 
it  was  intended  to  be  there.  The  general  ftrokes  are 
Iiowever  philofophical,  the  drefs  the  poet's,  which  was 
ufed  for  convenience,  and  allowed  to  be  ornamental. 
And  fometliing  (lill  may  be  oflered  in  his  defence,  if  he 
has  both  preferved  the  grand  mor^il  from  being  obfcar- 
ed, and  adorned  the  parts  of  his  works  with  fuch  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Gods  as  belonged  to  the  age  he  lived  in ; 
•which  that  he  did,  appears  from  his  having  then  had  that 
fuccefs  for  which  allegory  was  contrived.  "  It  is  the 
**  madnefs  of  men,  fays  f  Maxlmus  Tyrius,  to  dif-e- 
**  (teem  what  is  plain,  and  admire  what  is  hidden ;  this 
*'  the  poets  difcovering,  invented  the  fable  for  a  reme- 
"  dy,  when  they  treated  of  holy  matters ;  which  being 
"  more  obfcure  than  converfadon,  and  more  clear  than 
""  the  riddle,   is  a  mean  between  knowledge  and  igno- 

■«  Maxiin.  Tyrius,  Diff.  i5.  f  Maxim.  Tyr,  £>ifl;  ap. 
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*^  ranee ;  believed  partly  for  being  agreeable,  and  partly 
"  for  being  wonderful.  Thus  as  poets  in  name,  and 
"  phiiofophers  in  efted:,  they  drew  mankind  gradually 
*'  to  a  fearch  after  truth,  when  the  name  of  philofopher 
"  would  have  been  harih  and  difpleafing." 

When  Homer  proceeds  to  tell  us  our  duty  to  thofe 
fuperior  beings,  we  find  prayer,  facrifice/laftration,  and 
all  the  rites  which  were  eiteemed  religious,  conftantly 
recommended  under  fear  of  their  difpleafure.  We  lind 
too  a  notion  of  the  foul's  fubfiiling  after  this  life,  but 
for  want  of  revelation  he  knows  not  what  to  reckon  the 
happinefs  of  a  future  itate,  to  any  one  who  was  not  dei- 
fied :  which  is  plain  from  the  fpeech  of  *  Achilles  to  U- 
lylfes  in  the  region  of  the  dead ;  v/here  he  tells  him,  that 
"  he  would  rather  ferve  the  pooreft  creature  upon  earth, 
*'  than  mle  over  all  the  departed."  It  was  chieiiy  for 
this  reafon  that  Plato  excluded  him  his  commonwealth  ; 
he  thought  Homer  fpoke  indecently  of  the  Gods,  and 
dreadfully  of  a  future  Itate :  but  if  he  cannot  be  defend- 
ed in  every  thing  as  a  theologifl:,  yet  we  may  fay  in  re- 
fpeifl  of  his  poetry,  that  he  has  enriched  it  from  theo- 
logy with  true  fentiments  for  profit ;  adorned  it  with  al- 
legories for  pleafure  ;  and  by  ufing  fome  machines  which 
have  no  farther  figniiicancy,  or  are  fo  refined  as  to  make 
it  doubted  if  they  have  any,  he  has  however  produced 
that  character  in  poetry  v/hich  we  call  the  matvelious^ 
and  from  which  the  agreeabls  (according  to  Ari(totle)  is 
always  infeparable. 

If  we  take  the  (tate  of  Greece  at  his  time  p  ,.  . 
in  a  political  view,  we  find  it  a  f  difunited 
country,  made  up  offmall  ftates;  and  whatever  was  ma- 
naged in  war  amounted  to  no  more  than  intefline  skir- 
miihes,  or  piracies  abroad,  which  were  eafily  revenged 
on  account  of  their  difunion.  Thus  one  people  ftole 
Europa,  and  another  lo  ;  the  Grecians  took  Hefione  from 
Troy,  and  the  Trojans  took  Helena  from  Greece  in  re- 

*  OiyfT.  1 1 .  V.  488.       t  Sec  Thucydldes,  Ub.  i , 
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venge.     But  this  lafl  having  greater  friends  and  allian- 
ces than  any  upon  whom  the  rapes  had  hitherto  fallen,  * 
the  ruin  of  Troy  was  the  confequence ;  and  the  force  of 
the  Afiatic  coafts  was  fo  broken,  tliat  this  accident  put 
a  (top  to  the  age  of  piracies.  Then  the  inteftine  broils  of 
Greece  (which  had  been  difcontinued  during  the  league) 
were  renewed  upon  its  difTolution.     War  and  fedition 
moved  people  from  place  to  place,  during  its  v/ant  of 
inhabitants ;  exiles  from  one  country  where  received  for 
kings   in  another  :   and  leaders  took  trads  of  ground  to 
beftow  them  upon  their  followers.     Commerce  was  ne- 
glci^ed,  living  at  home  unfafe,  and  nothing  of  moment 
tranfa(fted  by  any  but  againit  their  neighbours.    Athens 
only,  where  the  people  were  undiilurbed  becaufe  it  was 
a  barren  foil  which  no  body  coveted,  had  begun  to  fend 
colonies  abroad,  being  over-ftocked  \/ith  inhabitants. 

Now  a  poem  coming  out  at  fuch  a  time,  with  a  mo- 
ral capable  of  healing  thefe  diforders  by  promoting  uni' 
■  c?j,  we  may  reafonably  think  it  was  defigned  for  that  end 
to  which  it  is  fo  peculiarly  adapted.  If  we  imagine  there- 
fore that  Homer  was  a  politician  in  this  affair,  we  may 
fuppofe  him  to  have  looked  back  into  the  ages  paft,  to 
fee  if  at  any  time  thefe  diforders  had  been  lefs ;  and  to 
have  pitched  upon  that  llroy,  wherein  they  found  a  tem- 
porary cure ;  that  by  celebrating  it  witli  all  poiTible  ho- 
nour he  might  indil  a  defire  of  the  fame  fort  of  union 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Tliis  indeed  was  a 
work  which  could  belong  to  none  but  a  poet,  when  go- 
vernors had  power  only  over  fmall  territories,  and  the 
numerous  governments  v/ere  every  way  independent.  It 
was  then  that  all  the  charms  of  poetry  were  called  forth, 
to  infmuate  the  important  glory  of  an  alliance ;  and  the 
Iliad  delivered  as  an  oracle  from  the  mufes,  with  all  tlie 
pomp  of  words  and  artificial  influence.  Union  among 
themfelves  was  recommended,  peace  at  home,  and  glo- 
ry abroad  :  and  left  general  precepts  rtiould  be  rendered 
ufelefs  by  mifapplications,  he  gives  minute  and  particu- 
lar leiTons  concerning  it :  How  when  his  kings  quarrel. 
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their  fubjecls  futfer;  whcji  they  acl  in  conjunclion,  vic- 
tory attends  them  :  Therefore  w  hen  they  meet  in  coun- 
cil, plans  are  drawn,  and  proviilons  made  for  future  ac- 
tion ;  and  when  in  the  field,  the  arts  of  war  are  defcribed 
with  the  greated  exaclnefs.  Thefe  were  lectures  of  ge- 
neral concern  to  mankind,  proper  for  the  poet  to  deli- 
ver, and  kings  to  attend  to ;  fuch  as  made  Porphyry  write 
of  the  profit  that  princes  might  receive  from  Homer ; 
and  Stratocles,  Hermias,  and  Frontinus  extra*5l  militaiy 
difcipline  out  of  him.  Thus  though  Plato  has  baniflied 
him  from  one  imaginary  common-wealth,  he  has  ftill 
been  ferviceable  to  many  real  kingdoms. 

The  molality  of  Greece  could  not  be  per-     r,  r      ;. 
fed  while  there   was  a  natural  weaknefs  in 
its  government ;  faults  in  politics  are  occaiioned  by  faults 
in  ethics,  and  occafion  them  in  their  turn.     The  divi- 
fion  into  fo  many  dates  was  the  rife  of  frequent  quar- 
rels, whereby  men  were  bred  up  in  a  rough  iintractable 
difpoiiuon.     Bodily  ftrength  met  witli  the  greatell  ho- 
nours, becaufe  it  was  diiily  necefiary  to  die  fubfiflence 
of  little  governments,  and  that  headlong  courage  which 
throws  itfelf  forward  to  enterprize  and  plunder,  was  u- 
niverfally  carefTed,  becaufe  it  carried  all  things  before  it. 
It  is  no  wounder  in  an  age  of  fuch  education  and  cuftoms, 
that,  as  *  Thucydides  fays,    "  Robbing  was  honoured, 
"  provided  it  were  done  with  gallantry,  and  that  the 
**  ancient  poets  made  people  quedion  one  another  as 
*'  they  failed  by,  ;/  they  ivere  thieves  ?  as  a  thing  for 
*'  v\4iich  no  one  ought  either  to  be  fcorned  or  upbraid- 
*'  ed."     Thefe  were  the  fort  of  adions  which  the  fing- 
ers then  recorded,  and  it  v^'as  out  of  fuch  an  age  that 
Homer  was  to  take  his  fubjeds.    For  this   reafon  (not 
a  want  of  morality  in  him)  we  fee  a  beading  temper  and 
unmanaged  roughnefs  in  the  fpiiit  of  his  heroes,  which 
ran  out  in  pride,  anger,  or  cruelty.   It  is  not  in  him  as  in 
our  modern  romances,  where  men  are  drawn  in  perfcc- 

*  Thucyd.  lib,  i. 
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tion,  and  we  but  read  with  a  tender  weaknefs  what  we  ' 
can  neither  apply  nor  emulate.  Homer  writ  for  men, 
and  therefore  he  writ  of  them  ;  if  the  world  had  been 
better,  he  would  have  fhewn  it  fo;  as  the  matter  now 
ftands,  we  fee  his  people  with  the  turn  of  his  age,  infa- 
tiably  thirfting  after  glory  and  plunder ;  for  which  how- 
ever he  has  found  them  a  lawful  caufe,  and  taken  care 
to  retard  their  fuccefs  by  the  intemperance  of  thofe  ve- 
ry appetites. 

In  the  profecution  of  the  (lory,  every  part  of  it  has 
its  lefTons  of  morality :  There  is  brotherly  love  in  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  friendship  in  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus,  and  the  love  of  his  country  in  Hector.  But  fince 
we  have  fpoken  of  the  Iliad  as  more  particular  for  its 
politics,  we  may  confider  the  OdylTey,  as  its  moral  is- 
more  dire6lly  framed  for  ethics.  It  carries  the  hero  through; 
a  world  of  trials  both  of  the  dangerous  and  pleafurable 
nature.  It  fhews  him  firfl  under  molt  furprifing  weights 
of  adverfity,  among  fliipwrecks  and  favages ;  all  thefe 
he  is  made  to  pafs  through,  in.  the  methods  by  which. 
it  becomes  a  man  to  conquer ;  a  patience  in  fulfering, 
and  aprefence  of  mind  in  every  accident.  It  fiiews  him 
again  in  another  view,  tempted  with  the  baits  of  idle  or 
unlawful  pleafures ;  and  then  points  out  the  methods  of 
being  fafe  from  them.  But  if  in  general  we  confider  the 
care  our  author  has  taken  to  fix  his  le/Tons  of  morality 
by  the  proverbs  and  precepts  he  delivers,  we  fhall  not 
wonder  if  Greece,  which  afterwards  gave  the  appellati* 
oxio'i  nvife  to  men  who  kxAtdi  Jingle  J  entences  of  truth , 
fhould  give  him  the  title  of  xhtfather  of  virtue,  for  iar 
troducing  fuch  a  number.  To  be  brief,  if  we  take  the 
opinion  of  f  Horace,  he  has  propofed  him  to  us  as  a  ma- 
fter  of  morality ;  he  lays  down  the  common  phiiofophi- 
cal  divifion  o^ good  into  pleafant,  proftable^  and  homf-, 

•}•  Qui  quid  fit  pulchrum,  quid  tnrpe,  quid  utile,  quid    non,. 
Pknius  et  melius  Chryfippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Hor.  Ep.  2-.  1.  r. 
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and  then  aflerts  that  Homer  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
infrruded  us  in  each  of  them,  than  the  moft  rigid  phi- 
lofophers. 

Som.e  indeed  have  thought,  nct\vithfl:anding  all  this, 
that  Homer  had  only  a  defign  to  pleafe  in  his  inven- 
tions; and  that  others  have  fince  extracted  morals  out 
of  his  {lories  (as  indeed  ail  (tones  are  capable  of  being 
ufedfo.)  But  this  Is  an  opinion  concerning  poet' y,  which 
the  world  has  rather  degenerated  into,  than  begi.in  with. 
The  traditions  of  Orpheus's  civilizing  mankind  by  mo- 
ral poems,  with  others  of  the  like  nature,  may  fnew  there 
Avas  a  better  ufe  of  the  art  both  known  and  prac>ifed. 
There  Is  alfo  a  remarkable  pa/Tage  of  this  kind  in  the 
third  book  of  the  OdyfTey,  that  Agamemnon  left  one  of 
the  f  poets  of  thof^:  times  in  his  court  when  he  failed 
for  Troy  ;  and  that  his  queen  was  preferved  virtuous  by 
■fongs  until  ^gyfthus  was  forced  to  expel  him  in  order 
to  debauch  her.  Here  he  has  hinted  what  a  true  poe- 
tical fpirit  can  do,  when  applied  to  the  promotion  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  from  this  one  may  judge  he  could  not  but  de- 
tign  i/:'at  himself,  which  he  recommends  as  th€  duty  and 
merit  of  his  profeflion.  Others  fince  his  time  may  have 
feduced  the  art  to  v/orle  intentions ;  but  they  who  are 
offended  at  the  liberdes  of  fome  poets,  fhould  not  con- 
demn all  in  the  grofs  for  trifling  or  corruption ;  efpecial- 
ly  when  the.  endence  mns  fo  ftrongly  for  anj  one,  to 
the  contrary. 

We  may  in  general  go  on  to  obfer\'e\  that  at  the  time 
■%vhen  Homer  \\  as  born,  Greece  did  not  abound  In  learn- 
ing. For  wherever  politics  and  morality  axt  weak,  learn- 
ing wants  its  peaceable  air  to  thrive  in.     He  has  how- 
ever Introduced  as  much  of  their  learning,  and  even  of 
what  he  learned  from  Mgyipi  as  the  nature  and  compafs 
of  his  work  would  admit.     But  diat  we  may  not  miftake 
tiie  elogies  of  diofe  ancients  who  call  him  the  father  of 
arts  andfcienceSi  and  be  furprifcd  to  fuidfo  little  of  them 

f  Odyfl.  3.  v#  i57. 
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(as  they  are  now  in  perfet^ion)  in  his  works  ;  we  Ihould 
know  t"hat  tliis  cliaracter  is  not  to  be  underftood  at  large, 
as  if  he  had  included  the  fall  and  regular  fyltems  of  e- 
very  thing :  He  is  to  be  confidered  profeiTedly  only  in 
quality  of  a  poet:  this  was  h'sbufinefs,  to  which  as  what 
ever  he  knew  was  to  be  fubfervient,  fo  he  has  not  fail- 
ed to  introduce  thofe  (Irokes  of  knowledge  from  the  whole 
circle  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  the  fubje^l  demanded, 
either  for  neceflity  or  ornament.  And  fecondly,it  fhould 
be  obferved,  that  many  of  thofe  notions,  which  his  great 
genius  drew  only  from  nature  and  the  truth  of  things, 
have  been  imagined  to  proceed  from  his  acquaintance 
with  arts  and  fciences,  invented  long  after;  to  which  that 
they  were  applicable,  was  no  wonder,  fince  both  his  no- 
tions and  thofe  fciences  were  equally  founded  in  truth 
and  nature, 

rr-  n  Bcforc  his  time  there  were  no  hiftorians  in 

Greece:  he  treated  hiftorically  of  pafl  tranf- 
a6tions,  according  as  he  could  be  informed  by  tradition, 
fbng,  or  whatever  method  there  was  of  prefer\ing  their 
memory.     For  this  we  have  the  confcnt  of  antiquity ; 
they  have  generally  more  appealed  to  his  authority,  and 
more  infirted  on  it,  th;m  on  the  teftimony  of  any  other 
wiiter,  when  they  treat  of  the  rites,  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  the  firfl  times.  They  have  generally  believed  that 
the  ads  of  Tydeus  at  Thebes,  the  fecond  fiege  of  that 
city,  'the  fettlement  of  Rhodes,  the  battle  between  the 
Curetes  and  the  .^tolians,  the  fucceffion  of  die  kings  of 
Mycen-JE  by  the  fceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the  adts  of  the 
Greeks  at  Troy,  and  many  other  fuch  accounts,  arefomc 
of  them  wholly  prefen-^ed  by  him,  and  the  reft  as  faith- 
fully related  as  by  any  hiftorian.     Nor  perhaps  was  ali 
of  his  Invention  which  feems  to  be  feigned,  but  rather 
frequently  the  obfcure  traces  and  remains  of  real  per- 
fons  and  actions :  which  as  f  Strabo  obferves,  when  hi- 
ftory  was  tranlinitted  by  oral  tradition,  might  be  mixed 

f  Strabo,  1.  r. 

with 
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vAth  fable  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  die  poet. 
**  This  happened  (fays  he)  to  Herodotus,  the  fnft  pro-  * 
"  fcffcd  hiitorlan,  who  is  as  fabulous  as  Homer  wlicn  lie 
*'  defers  to  the  common  reports  of  countries ;  .  and  it  is 
*'  not  to  be  imputed  to  either  as  a  fault,  but  as  a  nccef- 
**  -fi'ty  of  the  times."  Nay  the  very  paffages  which  caufc 
us  to  tax  them  at  this  diftance  with  being  Ikbulous,  miglit 
be  occafioned  by  their  diligence,  and 'a  fear  of  erring,  if 
tJiey'too  hafHly  rejected  thole  reports  which  had  palfed 
C!.irrent  in  the  nations  they  defcrlbcd. 

Before  his  time  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  geography  in  Greece.     For  tliis  we  have         ^■^    ^  ^' 
the  fuffrage  of  *  Strabo,  the  befl:  of  geographers,    who 
approves  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus  and  otiier  ancients, 
that  Homer  was  the  very  author  of  it ;    and  upon  this 
account  begins  his  treatifc  on  the  fcience  itfelf,   widi  an 
encomium  Qx\  him.     As  to  the  general  part  of  it,  we  find 
he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  earth's  being  furrounded  widi 
the  ocean,   becaufe  he  makes  the  fim  and  flars  both  to 
rife  and  fet  in  it ;  and  that  he  knew  the  ufe  of  die  Ihirs 
is  plain  from  his  making  f  Ulyfles  fail  by  the   obfena- 
tion  of  them.  But  the  initance  oftenefl  allcdged  upon  tliis 
paint  is  the  *  fhield  of  Acliilles  ;   where  he  places  die 
earth  encompaffcd  with  the  fea,   and  gives  the  ftars  the 
names  they  are  yet  known  by,  as  the  Hyades,  Pleiades, 
the  Bear,  and  Orion.     By  the  three  lirlt  of  thefe  he  re- 
prcfents   the  conftelladons  of  the  northern  region ;  and 
in  the  \A\  he  gives  a  fingle  reprefentative  of  the  fouthern, 
to  which  (as  it  were  for  a  counter-balance)  he  adds  11 
title  of  greatnefs,  cr^ivo?  'fipj^yve?.  Then  he  tells  us  that 
the  Bear,  or  liars  of  the  arvflic  circle,  never  difappear  ; 
as  an  obfervatlon  w^hlch  agrees  with  no  other.     And  if 
to  this  we  add  (what  EratolHienes  thought  he  meant) 
that  the  fi-.'e   plates  which  \vere  faflned  on  the  fliield, 
divided  it  by  die  lines  where  they  met,  into  the  live  zones, 

*  Strabo,  ibid,  initio.  |  OdyfT,  I.    J.  V.  a^t. 

*  Iliad  i8.^v.  481,  etc. 
Vol.  I.   '  H 
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it  will  appear  an  original  defign  of  globes  and  fphcj-cs. 
In  the  particular  parts  o{ geography  his  knowledge  is  en- 
tirely inconteflable.  Strabo  refers  to  him  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  allowing  tliat  he  knew  the  extremes  of  the  earth, 
Ibme  of  which  he  names,  and  others  he  defcribes  by  ligns, 
as  the  fortunate  Iflands.  The  fame  *  author  takes  no- 
tice of  his  accounts  concerning  the  feveral  foils,  plants, 
animals,  and  cuftoms  ;  as  ^^gypt's  being  fertile  of  medi- 
cinal herbs ;  L3'^bia's  fruitfulnefs,  where  the  ewes  have 
liorns,  and  yean  thrice  a  year,  etc.  which  are  knowledges 
that  make  geography  more  various  and  profitable.  But 
what  all  have  agreed  to  celebrate  is  his  defcription  of 
Gfeece,  which  had  laws  made  for  its  prefervation,  and 
contefts  between  governments  decided  by  its  authority : 
which  f  Strabo  acknowledges  to  have  no  epithet,  or  or- 
namental expreflion  for  any  place,  that  is  not  drawn  from 
its  nature,  quality,  or  circumftances ;  and  profefles  (af- 
ter fo  long  an  interval)  to  deviate  from  it  only  where  the 
country  had  undergone  alterations,  that  ca(t  the  defcrip- 
tion into  obfcurity. 

■n  /  ,  .  In  his  time  rhetoric  was  not  known :  that 
art  took  its  rife  out  of  poetry,  which  was  not 
till  then  efiabliilied.  "  The  oratorial  elocution  (fays 
"  *  Strabo)  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  poetical;  this  ap- 
*'  peared  fird  and  was  approved  :  they  who  imitated  it, 
**  took  oiT  the  meafures,  but  ([ill  preferved  all  the  other 
**  parts  of  poetry  in  their  writings:  fuch  were  Cadmus 
*'  the  Mileiian,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecatseus.  Then  tlieir 
**  followers  took  fomething  more  from  what  was  left, 
*'  and  at  iaft  elocution  defcended  into  the  profe  which  is 
*'  now  among  us."  But  if  rhetoric  is  owing  to  poetry, 
the  obligation  is  ftill  more  due  to  Homer.  He  (as 
•j-  Quintilian  tells  us)  gave  both  the  pattern  and  rife  to 
all  the  parts  of  it.  "  Hie  omnibus  eloquentice partihiis  ex* 
"  evipium  et  oriiwi  dcdit :   Hunc  nemo  in  viagnis  rebus 

*  Strabo,  1.  i.  f  Stnbo,  I.  8.  *  Strabo,  1. 1. 

f  Qniatil.  I,  10.  cap.  r. 
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^■^ fubllmitate^  in  pdrvis  proprietate^  fiiperavli ,      Lie?fi 
**  Letu!  et  prelfui,  jucnndm  et  gravis >  tiufi  copia  tmn 
*'  brevifate  adrnirablUs,  rise poetica  wodo  fed  oratorio. 
*'  virtute  et/iineHtijfi?nus"  Front  him  therefore  they  who 

.  fettled  the  art  found  it  proper  to  deduce  the  rules,  which 
was  eahly  done,  when  they  had  divided  their  obfervation'i 
into  the  kinds  and  the  ornaments  of  elocution.  For  the 
kinds,  die  *'  ancients  (fays  *  A.  Gell.)  fettled  them  accord - 
*'  ing  to  the  three  wliich  they  obferve  in  his  principal  fpeak- 
**  ers  ;  his  Ulyiles,  who  is  magniiicent  and  flowing ;  his- 
*'  Menelaus,  who  is  fhort  and  clofe ;  and  liis  Neftor^ 
*'  who  is  moderate  and  difpallioned,  and  has  a  kind  of 
*'  middle  eloquence  participating  of  both  the  former." 
And  for  the  ornaments,  j-  Ariibtle,  the  great  malter  of 
the  rhetoricians,  (hews  what  deference  is  due  to  Homer, 
when  he  orders  the  orator  to  lay  down  his  heads,  and 
exprel's  both  the  manners  and  affedions  of  his  work,,  with, 
an  imitadon  of  diat  di*5tion,   and  thofe  figures,  which  the 

.  divine  Homer  excelled  in.  This  is  the  conftant  language 
of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him,  and  the  opinion  fo  far  pre- 

.  vailed  as  to  make  *  Quintilian  obferve,    that  they  who 

.  have  written  concerning  the  art  of  fpeaking,  take  from. 
Homer  mod  of  the  infhmces  of  their  fimilitudcs,  ampli- 
fication, examples,  digreiTions,  and  arguments. 

As  to  natural  philofophy.  the  age  was    ,^        ... 

.      ,     .        .1      /      '         1,^    ,    V  Natural  phi- 
not  arrived  wnen  the  GrecKS  cultivated    ,  ^    ,       ' 

and  reduced  into  fyflem  the  principles  of    ■^'"  ^ " 

it  which  they  learned  from  iEgypt :  yet  we  fee  many  of 

thcfc  principles  delivered  up  and  dov/n  in  his  work.     But 

as  this  is  a  branch  of  learning  v/hich  does  not  lie  much 

in  the  way  of  a  poet  who  fpeaks  of  heroes  and  wars ;  the 

defire  to  prove  his  knov/ledge  this  way,  has  only  ran  \  Po- 

litian  and  others  into  triiling  inferences ;    as  when  they 

would  have  it  that  he  undcribod  the  fecrets  of  phiiofo- 

phy,  becaufe  he  mentions  fun,  rain,  wind  and  thunder,. 

*  Aulus  Gell.  1.  7.  cap.  14.  f  Ariil:.  Topic. 

*  Q^intil.  1.  10.  f  Politian.  Friefatio  in  Horn. 

H   2 
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The  moft  plaiifible  way  of  making  out  his  knowledge  in 
this  kind,  is  by  fuppofing  he  coached  it  in  allegories  ; 
and  that  he  fometimes  ufed  the  names  of  the  Gods  as  his 
ten72s  for  the  elements^  as  the  chyviifis  now  ufe  them  for 
mefals.  But  in  applying  this  to  hira  we  muft  tread  ve- 
ry carefully ;  not  fearching  for  allegory  too  induflriouf- 
iy,  where  the  piuTage  may  irrftriid  by  example  ;  and  ein- 
deavouring  rather  to  find  the  fable  an  ornament  to  plain 
truths,  than  to  make  it  a  cover  to  curious  and  unknown 
problems. 

K.%^r  medicine,  fbmething  of  it  muft  have 
'-^''"    been  underftood  in  that  age  ;   though  in  Greece 
It  was  fo  far  from  perfe(fHon,  that  what  concerned  diet 
was  invented  long  after  by  Hippocrates.     The  accidents 
of  life  make  the  fearch  after  remedies  too  indifpenfable 
a  duty  to  be  negleifted  at  any  time.     Accordingly  he 
*  tells  us,  that  the  ^.gyptians,  who  had  many  medicinal 
plants  ID  their  country,  were   all  phyficians ;  and  per- 
haps he  might  have  learnt  his  owii  fkill  from  his  acquain- 
tance with  that  nation.    The  ftate  of  war  which  Greece 
had  lived  in,  required  a  knowlege  in  the  healing  of  wounds  • 
and  this  might  make  him  breed  his  princes,  Achilles,  Pa- 
troclus,  Podalirius,  and  Machaon,  to  the  fci'ence.    What 
Hom.er  thus  attributes  to  others,  he  knew  himfclf,  and 
he  hns  given  us  rcafon  to  believe,  not  flightly.     For  if 
we  confider  his  infight  into  the  llrudure  of  the  human 
body  it  is  fb  nice,  that  he  has  been  judged  by  fome  to 
have  wounded  his  heroes  which  too  much  fcience  :  or  if 
we  obferve  his  cure  of  wounds,  which  are  tlie  accidents 
proper  to  an  epic  pcem,  we  find  him  direc^Hng  the  chi- 
rurgical   operation,  fometimes  infufing  f  lenitives,  and 
at  other  times  bitter  powders,  \\'hen  the  efTufion  of  blood 
required  alliingent  qualities. 

Yox/Jatuary,  it  appears  h^  the  accounts 

a  uary.    ^^  .^gypt  and  the  Palladium,  tJ^at  there  was 

enough  of  it  very  early  in  the  world  for  thofe  images 

*  Oc!yfr.  1.  4.  V.  ?3 1 .      I  U,  4.  V.  ai  9.  add  II.  1 1 .  in  fine 
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which  were  required  in  the  worfliip  of  their  Gods  ;  but 
there  are  none  mentioned  as  valuable  in  Greece  To  ear- 
ly, nor  was  the  art  eiVablillied  on  its  rules  before  Homer. 
He  found  it  agreeable  to  the  worfliip  in  life,,  and  necef- 
iary  for  his  machinery,  that  his  Gods  fiiould  be  cloth- 
ed in  bodies  :  wherefore  he  took  care  to  give  them  fuck 
as  carried  the  utmoil  perfection  of  the  human  form  ;  and- 
dilHngiiiflied  them  from  each  other  even  in  this  fuperior" 
beauty,  with  fuch  marks  as  were  agreeable  to  each  of  the 
deities.  "  This,  fays  *  Strabo,  awakened  the  concepti- 
*^  ons  of  the  molt  emment  ftatuaries,  while  they  ftrove. 

to  keep  up  the  grandeur  of  that  idea,  which  Homer 

had  impreffed  upon  the  imagination,,  as  we  read  of 
*'  Phidias  concerning  their  ftatue  of  Jupiter."  And  be- 
€aufe  they  copied  dieir  Gods  from,  him  in  their  bed  per- 
formances, his  defcriptions  became  the  charaG^rs  which' 
were  aftenvards  purfued  in  alLworks  of  good  tafle.  Hence 
came  the  common  faying  of  the  ancients,,  *'  That  either 
**  Homer  was  the  only  man  who  had  feen  the  forms  of 
"  the  Gods,  or  the  only  one  who  had  fhewn  them  to 
**  men ;"  a  pafTage  which  f  madam  Dacier  wrefts  to  prove 
die  truth  of  liis  theology,  different  from  Strabo's  accep- 
tation of  it. 

There  are,  befides  what  we  have  fpoken  of,  odier 
fciences  pretended  to  be  found  in  him.  Thus  Macro- 
bius  difcovers  that  the  chain  with  which  %  Jupiter  fays 
he  could  lift  the  world,-is  a  ynetapkyfical  notion ^  that  means- 
a  connexion  of  all  things  from,  the  fupreme  being  to  the 
meanefl:  part  of  the  creation.  Others,  to  prove  him  skil- 
ful mjudicial  aftrology.,  bring  a  quotation  concerning  the 
births  of*  Hedor  and  Polydamas  on  the  fame '  night ; 
who  were  neverthelefs  of  different  q^ualifications,  one 
excelling  in  war,  and  the  other  in  eloquence  :  others  a- 
gain  will  have  him  to  be  verfed  in  magic,  from  his  flo* 

H  3 

*  Strabo,  1.  8,       f  Dacier,  Preface  to  Homers        ^  ll.  8. 
V.  19.  Vid.  Macrob,  dc  fomn.  Scv^.  1.  i.  c.  14,         *  !!•  i8». 
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ries  concerning  Circe.  Thefe  and  many  of  the  like  na- 
ture  are  interpretations  ftrained  or  trifling,  fuch  as  are 
not  wanted  for  a  proof  of  Homer's  learning,  and  by 
which  we  contribute  nothing  to  raife  his  chara(5ler,  while 
\ve  facrifice  our  judgmeijt  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

It  is  fufficient  to  have  gone  thus  far,  in  fhewing  he 
was  the  flither  of  learning,  a  foul  capable  of  ranging  over 
the  whole  creation  with  an  intelleftual  view,  fliining  a- 
lone  in  an  age  of  obfcurity,  and  fliining  beyond  thofe 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  more  learned  ages;  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  work  not  only  adorned  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  time,  but  in  which  he  has  before- 
hand broken  up  the  fountains  of  feveral  fciences  which 
were  brought  nearer  to  perfection  by  pofterity  :  A  work 
which  fhtJl  always  (land  at  the  top  of  the  fublime  cha- 
racter, to  be  gazed  at  by  readers  with  an  admiration  of 
its  perfedion,  and  by  writers  with  a  defpair  that  it  fhoiild 
ever  be  cmiilated  with  fuccefs. 


THE 

ILIAD. 

BOOK        L 

T  H  E    A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

The  contention  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

IN  the  ivar  of  Troy  ^  the  Creeks  having  facked  fovif  of 
the  neighbouring  io-vris,  and  taken  from  thence  t'voo 
beautiful  captives ^  Chryfeis  and  Brifeisy  allotted  the 
frj}  to  /lgamem7ion^  and  the  laji  to  Achilles.  Chry* 
fes,  the  father  ofChryfcisy  and  prieji  of  Apollo^  comes 
to  the  Grecian  camp  to  ranfom  her ;  nvith  luhich  the 
anion  of  the  poem  opeJis,  in  the  tenth  year  ofthejiege. 
The  prieji  being  refufed  a?id  injolently  dfnijjed  by  A- 

,  gamemnon-i  intr  eats  for  vengeance  from  his  God^nvho 
inflicis  a  pejlilence  on  the  Creeks.  Achilles  calls  a 
council  ^  and  encourages  C ha  leas  to  declare  the  caufe 
of  ifi  luho  attributes  it  to  the  refufal  of  Chryfeis, 
The  king  being  obliged  to  fend  back  his  captive^  en' 
ters  into  a  furious  contef  imth  A  chill es^  'which  Ne- 

for  pacifies  \  hoiuevery  as  he  had  the  abfolute  com- 
7nand  of  the  army,  he  feizes  on  Brijeis  in  revenge* 
Achilles  in  difcontent  ivithdranus  biwfelf  and  his 

forces  fro77i  the  reft  of  the  Creeks  \  and  complaining 
toThetis^fje  fupplicates  Jupiter  to  render  thefnfen' 

Jible  of  the  nurong  done  to  her  f on,  by  giving  vi^ory 
to  the  Trojans »  Jupiter  granting  her  fuit  incenfts 
Juno,  bet'ween  n^hom  the  debate  runs  high^  till  they 
are  reconciled  bj  the  addrefs  of  Vulcan, 
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The  time  oftivo  andt<wenty  days  is  taken  up  in  this  bosk; 
nine  during  the  plague,  one  in  the  council  and  quar^ 
r el  of  the  princes y  and  t-vjelvefor  Jupiter'' sjl ay  nuith 
the'  /Ethiopians,  at  njjhofe  return  Thetis  prefers  her 
petition.  The  fcene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp^  then 
changes  to  Chryfa^  and  laflly  to  Olympus^ 

AC  H I L  L  E  S'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direfal  fprlng. 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  Goddefs  Ting ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  foiils  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain ; 

NOTE  S. 

IT  is  fomething  ftrange,  that  of  all  the  commentators- 
upon  Homer,  there  is  hardly  one  whofe  principal  defign 
is  to  Uluftrate  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  author.  They 
are  voluminous  in  explaining  thofe  fciences  which  he 
made  but  fubferv^^ent  to  his  poetry,  and  fparing  only  up- 
on that  art  which  conftitutes  his  chara(5ler.  This  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  oftentation  of  men  who  had  more 
reading  than  tafte,  and  were  fonder  of  {he\\ing  their  va- 
riety of  learning  in  all  kinds,  than  their  fmgle  under- 
ilcmding  in  poetry.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  their 
remarks  are  rather  philofophical,  hifbrical,  geographi- 
cal, allegorical,  or  in  ftiort  rather  any  tiling  than  criti- 
cal and  poetical.  Even  the  grammarians,  though  their 
whole  bufinefs  and  ufe  be  only  to  render  the  Vv'ords  of 
an  author  intelligible,,  are  ftrangely  touched  witli  the 
pride  of  doing  fomething  more  than  they  ought.  The 
grand  ambition  of  one  fort  of  fchoiars  is  to  increafe  the 
numhQT  of  various  lections  ;  which  they  have  done  to  Rich 
a  degree  of  obfcure  diligence,  that  (as  Sir  H.  Savil  ob- 
ferved)  we  nov/  begin  to  value  the  firft  editions  of  books 
as  moil:  corre6t,  becaufe  they  have  been  leafii  corre<51:ed. 
The  prevailing  palTion  of  others  is  to  difcovQr  neiu  mean- 
ings  in  the  autlior^  whom  they  will  caufe  to  appear  my- 
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Whofe  limbs  iinbmy'd  on  the  naked  fliore,  5 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore  : 

Herious  purely  for-  ths  vanity  of  being  tliought  to  unra- 
vel liim.   Thcfe  account  it  a  diigrace  to  be  of  the  opinion 
of  thofe  that  preceded  them ;  and  it  is  generally  the  fate 
of  fueh  people  who  will  never  fay  what  was  faid  before, 
to-  fay  what  will  never  be  faid  after  them.     If  they  can 
but  find  a  word,  that  has  once  been  ftrained  by  fome  ~ 
dark  writer,  to  fignify  any  thing  different  from  its  ufual 
.  acceptation ;   it  is   frequent  with  them  to  apply  it  con^^ 
flantly  to  that  uncommon  meaning,,  whenever  they  meet 
it  in  a  clear  writex :   For  reading  is  fo  much  dearer  to 
them  than  fenfe,  that  thay  will  difcard  it  at  any  time  to 
make  way  for  a  criticifm.     In  other  places  where  they 
cannot  contefl:  the  truth  of  the  common  interpretation, 
they  get  themfelves  room  for  difTertation  by  imaginary 
arfiphibologicSf  which  they  will  have  tobedcfignedby  the 
.  author.     This   difpofition  of  finding  out  different  figni- 
fications  in   one  thing,  may  be  the  effckfl  of  either  too    ' 
much,  or  too  little  v^'It ;  For  men  of  a  right  undei-fland- 
ing  generally  fee  at  once  all  that  an  author  can  reafon- 
•  ably  mean,  but  others  are  apt  to  fancy  tuo  meanings  for 
^^ant  of  knowing  one.     Not  to  add,  that  there  is  a  vafl 
deal  of  difference  between  the  learning  of  a  critic,  and 
the  puzzling  of  a  grammarian. 

It  is  no  eafy  tafli  to  make  fomething  out  of  a  hundred 
ped'ants  that  is  not  ped;inticai ;  yet  this  he  mufl  do,  who 
would  give  a  tolerable  abflract  of  the  former  expofitors 
of  Homer.  The  commentaries  of  Euflathius  are  indeed 
an  immenfe  treafary  of  the  Greek  learning ;  but  as  he 
feems  to  have  amaffed  tlie  fabflance  of  whattever  others 
had  written  upon  the  audior,  {o  he  is  not  free  from  fome 
of  the  foregoing  cenfurcs.  There  are  thofe  who  have 
laid,  that  a  judicious  abffracTt  of  him  alone,  might furnifu 
out  fufiicient  illailrations  upon  Homer.  It  was  refclr- 
ed  to  take  the  trouble  of  reading  through  that  volumi- 
nous work,  and  the  reader  may  be  afilired,  thofe  remarks 
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Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  f  bove, 

Such  was  the  fov'reign  doom,  and  fiich  the  will  of  Jove  ! 


that  any  way  concern  the  poetry,  or  art  of  the  poet,  are 
much  fewer  tlian  is  imagined.  The  greater  pait  of  thefe 
is  already  plundered  by  fucceeding  commentators,  who 
have  very  little  but  what  they  owe  to  him :  and  I  am 
obliged  to  fay  even  of  m.adam  Dacier,  that  fhe  is  either 
more  beholden  to  him  than  ihe  has  confefled,  or  has  read 
him  lefs  tlian  (he  is  willing  to  own.  She  has  made  a 
farther  attempt  than  her  predecefTors  todifcover  the  beau- 
ties of  the  poet ;  though  we  have  often  only  her  gene- 
ral praife,  and  exclamations  Inftead  of  reafons.  But  her 
remarks  all  together  are  the  mo(t  judicious  collection 
extant  of  the  fcattered  obfervations  of  the  ancients  and 
'  modems,  as  her  preface  is  excellent,  and  her  tranfladon 
equally  careful  and  elegant. 

The  chief  delimi  of  the  following  notes  is  to  com- 
ment  upon  Homer  as  a  poet ;  whatever  in  them  is  ex- 
tra^fled  from  others  is  confkntly  owned ;  the  remarks  of 
the  ancients  are  generally  fet  at  length,  and'  the  places, 
cited ;  all  thofe  of  Eudathius  are  colleited  which  fall  un- 
der this  fcheme  :  many,  which  were  not  acknowlegedrby 
other  commentators,  are  reftored  to  the  true  owner  ; 
s.nd  the  fame  juftlce  is  fhewn  to  thofe  who  refufed  it  to 
others. 

THE  plan  of  this  poem  is  formed  upon  anger  and 
its  ill  effetfts^  tlie  plan  of  Virgil's  upon  pious  refignation 
and  its  rewards ;  and  thus  every  palTion  or  virtue  may 
be  the  foundation  of  the  fcheme  of  an  epic  poem.  This 
diftiniflion  between  two  autliors  who  have  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful,  feemed  neceffary  tobetaiien  notice  of,  that  they 
who  would  imitate  either  may  not  (tumble  at  the  very 
entrance,  or  fo  curb  their  imaginations,  as  to  deprive  us 
of  noble  morals  told  In  a  new  variety  of  accidents. 
Imitation  does  not  hinder  invention :  We  may  obferve 
the  nales  of  nature,  and  write  in  die  fpirit  of  thofe  whd 
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Declare,  O  mufe  I   in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  ftrife,  fi-om  what  offended  pow'r  ?    lo 

have  bell  hit  upon  them;  without  taking  the  fame 
track,  beginning  in  the  fame  manner,  and  following  the 
main  of  their  ilcry  almod:  ftep  by  ftep  ;  as  mod:  of  the 
modem  wnters  of  epic  poetry  have  done  after  one  of  theJe 
great  poets. 

V,  1 .3  Qiiintilian  has  told  us,  that  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Homer's  two  poems  the  rules  of  all  exordiums 
were  derived  "  In paucifimis  vtrjtbus,  utriufque  operis 
*'  ingrejftty  legem P rcoem'torum non dicofsrvavit.fedcon- 
*^  Jlituii.'^  Yet  Rapin  has  been  very  free  with  this  in- 
vocation, in  his  Comparifo?!  bet^veen  Homer  and  Virgil ', 
which  is  by  no  means  the  mod:  judicious  of  his  works. 
He  cavils  firfl:  at  the  poet's  infifting  fo  much  upon  the 
effects  of  Achilles's  anger,  That  it  was  *'  the  caufe  of 
**  the  woes  of  the  Greeks,"  that  it  "  font  fo  many  he- 
*'  roes  to  die  fhades,"  that  "  their  bodies  were  left  a  prey 
*'  to  birds  and  beads,"  the  firft  of  which  he  thinks  had 
been  fufficient.  One  may  anfwer,  that  the  woes  of  Greece 
might  confiil:  in  feveral  otlier  things  than  in  the  death  of 
her  heroes,  which  was  therefore  needRihto  be  fpecili- 
€d :  As  to  the  bodies,  he  might  have  refie(5led  how  great 
a  curfe  the  want  of  burial  was  accounted  by  the  ancients, 
and  how  prejudicial  it  was  efteemed  even  to  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafed  :  We  have  a  mofl:  particular  example  of  the 
ftrength  of  this  opinion  from  the  conduct  of  Sophocles 
in  his  Ajax ;  who  d;iought  this  very  point  fufficient  to 
make  the  diftrefs  of  the  laft  ad  of  tliat  tragedy  after  the 
death  of  his  hero,  purely  to  fatisfy  the  audience  that  he 
obtained  the  rites  of  fepulture.  Next  he  objedls  it  as 
prepofterous  in  Homer  to  defire  the  mufe  to  tell  him  the 
whole  ftory,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  inform  her  folemn- 
ly  in  his  own  pci  fon  that  it  was  the  nuill  of  Jove  which 
brought  it  about.  But  is  a  poet  dien  to  be  imagined  in- 
tirely  ignorant  of  his  fubje<5L,  though  he  invokes  the  muie 
to  relate  the  particulais  f    May  not  Homer  be  allowed 


V 
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Latona's  Ton,  a  dire  contagion  fpread, 

And  hcap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  t-he  dead. 


od 


tk  kno\\^cdgc  of  fo  plain  a  truth,  as'that  the  will  of  G 
is  fulfilled  in  all  things  ?   Nor  does  his  nianner  of  favina 
this  infer  that  he  i'tforvis  tlie  mufe  of  it,   but  only  cor- 
refponds  v/ith  the  ufual  way  of -defiring  information  from 
another  concerning  any  thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  men- 
tioning that  little  we  know  of  it  in  general,     \yhat  is 
there  more  in  this  pafTage  :  '*  Sing,  O  GodJefs,  that  wrath 
'*  of  Achilles,  which  proved  fo  pernicious  to  the  Greeks : 
**  we  only  know  the  efFefls  of  it,  that  it  fent  innumcra- 
*'"ble  brave  men  to  the  fliades,  and  that  it  v/as  Jove's 
*'  will  it  fliould  be  fb.     But  tell  me,  O  mufe,  what  was 
"  tiie  fource  of  this  defhn^tive  anger?"   I  cannot  com- 
prehend whnt  Rapln  means  by  faying,  it  is  hard  to  know 
where  this  invocatiori  ends,    and  that  it  is  confounded 
with  the  narration,  which,  fo  manifefdy  begins  at  A-^t^t 
Kut  A<o?  viG^.    But  upon  the  whole,  methinks  the  French 
critics  play  double  with  us,  when  they  fometimes  reprc- 
fent  the  rules  of  poetry  to  be  formed  upon  the  praclice  of 
Homer,  and  at  other  times  arraign  their  mafter,  as  if  he 
tranfiirefTed  them.    Horace  has  faid  the  exordium  of  an 
epic  poem  ouglit  to  be  plain  and  raodeil:,  and  indances  Ho- 
mer's as  fuch  ;  and  Rapin  from  this  very  rule  will  be  trying 
Homer,  and  judging  it  otherwife  (for  he  criticifes  alfo  up- 
on the  beginning  of  die  OdyiTey.)     But  for  a  full  anfwcr 
we  mcty  bring  the  w^ords  of  Quintillan  (whom.  P.apin  him- 
felf  allows  to  be  the  bed  of  critics)  concerning  thcfe  pro- 
pofitions  and  invocations  of  our  author.     "  Benevo/um 
"  auditorem  invocatione  dcarum  quas  praftderc  vati^ 
"  bus  credilurn  efi^  intentuvi  propo/ita  rcrum  ina^nitu- 
"  d'lnCy  et  docilem  fatntna  relet  iter  cotnprekerifa^f.icit.''* 

V.   l.~\  Mvi'MV  Aiiti  $ia  Uii>iXyii' aha  'A;t;<A>^c?. 
Plutarch  obfervcs  there  is  a  defe6i:  in  the  mcafure  of  this  " 
finl  line  (I  fappofe  he  means  in  the  Eta's  of  die  patro- 
nymic.)   This  he  diinks,  the  fiery  vain  of  Homer  mak- 
ing hade  to  liis  fubjeft,  paR  over  widi  a  bold  neglc^Jl, 

being 
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The  king  of  men  his  rev'rend  priefl  defy'd, 
And  for  the  king's  offence  die  people  dy'd. 

being  confcious  of  his  own  power  and  perfecftion  in  the 
greater  parts ;  as  fome  (fuys  he)  who  make  virtue  their 
fole  aim,  pafs  by  cenflire  in  linalJer  matters.  But  per- 
haps we  may  find  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  this  a  negleft 
in  him,  if  weconfiderthat  the  word  Pelides,  had  he  made 
ufe  of  it  without  fo  many  alterations  as  he  has  put  it  to  in 
n)5;\A>5<«3'g^  would  ftill  have  been  true  to  the  rules  of  mea- 
fure.  Make  but  a  diphthong  of  the  fecond  Eta  and  the 
Iota,  inftead  of  their  being  two  fyllables  (perhaps  by  the 
fault  of  tranfcribers)  and  the  obj cation  is  gone.  Or  per- 
haps it  might  be  defigned,  that  the  verfe  in  which  he 
profeffes  to  fing  of  violent  anger  fliould  run  off  in  the 
rapidity  of  dactyls.  This  art  he  is  allowed  to  have  ufed 
in  other  places,  and  Virgil  has  been  particularly  celebrat- 
ed for  it. 

V.  8.  IVi/l  of  Jove. ~]  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  read- 
ing poets,  interprets  Aio^  in  this  place  to  fignify  Fate, 
not  imagining  it  confiilent  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  fii- 
preme  being,  or  Jupiter,  to  contrive  or  pradife  any  evil 
againil:  nien.  Eufcathius  makes  U^i/I  here  to  refer  to 
the  promife  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Thetis,  that  he  would 
honour  her  fon  by  fiding  with  Troy  while  he  fhould  be 
abfent.  But  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,  perhaps 
the  meaning  may  be,  that  when  Fate  had  decreed  the 
delhuclion  of  Troy,  Jupiter  having  the  power  of  inci- 
dents to  bring  it  to  pafs,  fulfilled  that  decree  by  pro- 
adding  means  for  it.  So  that  the  words  may  thus  fpeci- 
fy  the  time  of  adion,  from  the  beginning  t)f  the  poem, 
in  which  thofe  incidents  worked,  till  the  pi-omife  to  The- 
tis was  fulfilled  and  the  deftriK^ion  of  Troy  afcertained 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  He(5lor.  Ifowever  it  is 
certain  that  this  poet  was  not  an  abfolute  ,/^/<:7/(,^,  but 
ftiil  fuppofcd  the  power  of  Jove  fuperior :  for  in  the  fix- 
teenth  Iliad  we  fee  him  deiigning  to  fave  Sarpedon,  though 
tlie  Fates  had  decreed  his  death,  if  Juno  had  not  inter- 

V  0   L.    I.  I 
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>^or  Chryfes  fought  with  coftly  gifts  to  gain         1 5 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  vi(5tor's  chain. 

pofed.  Neither  does  he  exclude /ree-nvi II  in  men  ;  for  as 
he  attributes  the  deflrudtion  of  the  heroes  to  the  nvill  of 
Jove  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  fo  he  attributes  the 
deftmdion  of  UlyfTes's  friends  to  their  oivn  folly  in  the 
beginning  of  the  OdyiTes. 

V.  9.  Declare^  0  P2ufe.~\  It  may  be  queflioned  whe- 
tTierthe  firft  period  ends  at  LiO(;V  InXniro  jZaXvit  and  the 
interrogation  to  the  mufe  begins  with  'E| »  ^>)  ru  Tr^Zrcc-^ 
Or  whether  the  period  does  not  end  till  the  words,  ^r«5 
^A^iXXivg,  with  only  a  fmgle  interrogation  at  Tt?  r'  etg* 
c^wi  hbiv ?  I  fliould  be  inclined  to  favour  the  for- 
mer, and  think  it  a  double  interrogative,  as  Milton  feenis 
to  have  done  in  his  imitation  of  diis  place  at  die  begin- 
tiing  of  Paradife  Loft. 


'Say  firjl  nvhai  caufe 


Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  etc.     And  juft  after. 
Who  firjlfsducd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

Befides  that  I  think  the  propofition  concludes  more  no- 
bly with  the  fentence,  Sibch  'was  the  nvill  of  Jove.  But 
the  latter  being  followed  by  moft  editions  and  by  all  the 
tranflations  I  have  feen  In  any  language,  the  general  ac- 
ceptation Is  here  complied  with,  only  tranfpofing  the 
line  to  keep  the  fentence  iaft :  and  the  next  verfes  are 
fo  turned  as  to  include  the  double  interrogation,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  do  jaftice  to  anodier  interpretation  of  the 
words  'E|  £  ^v)  Tii,  Ex  quo  tempore ;  which  makes  the  date 
of  the  quarrel  from  whence  the  poem  takes  its  rife.  Chap- 
man would  have  Ex  quo  underftood  of  Jupiter,yr(5;z2  nuhom 
tlie  debate  was  fuggefted ;  bat  this  clalhes  widi  the  line 
immediately  following,  where  he  asks,  What  God  infpir- 
e4  t^is  contention  ?  and  anfv/ers,  It  was  Apollo, 
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Suppliant  the  venerable  father  (tands, 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands  : 

By  thefe  he  begs :  and  lowly  bending  down,. 

Extends  die  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown.  20 

He  fu'd  to  all,  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 

The  brother-kings,  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 

Ye  kings  and  warriors  !  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  v/ith  the  ground. 

V.  II.  Latonasfen.']  Here  the  author,  who  firft  In- 
voked the  mufe  as  the  Goddefs  of  Memory,  vaniihes  from 
the  reader's  view,  and  leaves  her  to  relate  the  whole  affair 
through  the  poem,  whofe  prefence  from  this  time  diffufes 
an  air  of  majefty  over  the  relation.  And  left  this  fliould 
be  loft  to  our  thoughts  in  the  continuation  of  the  ftory,  he 
fometimes  relteflie?  th^m  mth  a  new  invocation  at  proper 
intervals,     Euftathius. 

v.  20.  The  fceptre  and  the  laurel  croivjj.']  There  is 
fomething  exceeding  venerable  in  the  appearance  of 
the  pi-ieft.  He  comes  with  the  enfigns  of  the  God  he 
belonged  to ;  the  laurel  crown,  now  carried  in  his  hand. 
to  fhew  he  was  a  fuppliant ;  and  a  golden  fceptre,  which 
the  ancients  gave  in  particular  to  Apollo,  as  they  did  2 
filver  one  to  the  moon,  and  other  forts  to  the  planets, 

Euftathius. 

• 

V.  23.  Te  kings  and  nvarrlcrs.^  The  art  and  fpeechi 
is  remarkable.  Chryfes  confiders  the  confHtution  of  the 
Greeks  before  Troy,  as  made  up  of  troops  partly  from 
kingdoms  and  partly  from  democracies :  wherefore  lie 
begins  with  a  diftindion  which  comprehends  all.  After 
tliis,  as  Apollo's  prieft,  he  prays  that  they  may  obtain 
the  two  bleflings  they  had  moft  in  view,  the  concueft  of 
Troy,  and  a  fafe  return.  Then  as  he  names  his  peti- 
tion, he  offers  an  extraordinary  ranfom ;  and  concludes 
with  bidding  them  fear  the  God  if  they  refufe  it ;    like 

I   2 
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May Jove  reflore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er,       25 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  Ihore. 
But  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain,   - 
And  give  Chryfeis  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prefents  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove.  3^0 

The  Greeks  in  fhouts  their  joint  afient  declare. 
The  prieft  to  rev'rence,  and  releafe  the  fair. 
Not  fo  Atrides  :  He,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  facred'fire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

Hence  on  thy  life,  and  fly  thefe  hoftile  plains,       35 
Nor  ask,  prefamptuous,  what  tlie  king  detains ; 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod. 
Nor  truft  too  far  thofe  enfigns  of  thy  God. 

one  who  from  his  office  feems  to  forefee  their  mifery,  and 
exhorts  them  to  fliun  it.  Thus  he  endeavours  to  work 
by  the  art  of  a  general  application,  by  religion,  by  intereft, 
and  the  infinuation  of  danger.  This  is  the  fubftance  of 
what  Eufcathius  remarks  on  this  place ;  and  in  purfuance 
to  his  laft  obfervation,  the  epithet  avenging  is  added  to 
this  verfion,  that  it  may  appear  the  pried  foretells  the 
anger  of  his  God. 

V.  33.  He  'with  pride  repuls'd  J]  It  has  been  remark- 
ed in  honour  of  Homer's  judgment,  and  the  care  he  took 
of  his  reader's  morals,  that  where  he  fpeaks  of  evil  a(5li- 
ons  committed,  or  hard  words  given,  he  generally  cha- 
radlerifes  them  ax  fuch  by  a  previous  exppreffion.  This 
paflage  is  given  as  one  initance  of  it,  where  he  fa5^s  the 
repulfc  of  Chryfes  was  a  proud  injurious  adion  in  Aga- 
memnon :  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  his  heroes 
treat  one  another  v^dth  hard  language  in  this  book,  helHlI 
takes  care  to  let  us  know  they  V\/ere  under  a  diflraiflion  of 
anger.     Plutarch,  of  reading  Poets. 
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Mine  Is  tliy  daughter,  prieft,  and  fliall  remain ; 
And  pray'rs,  and  tears,  and  bribes  fiiall  pleadin  vain  j  4a 
Till  time  fhali  rifle  ev'ry  youthful  grace, 
And  age  difmifs  her  from  my  cold  embrace, 

V.  41.  Till  time  J}:fall  r'lfie  co^rj  youthful  grace  9 

And  age  difmifs  her  from  my  cold  emhrais^ 

In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ* d^ 

Or  dooffi'd  io  deck  the  bed /he  once  enjoy  d7\  ■ 

The  Greek  is  hxiQCdTot^f^  which  fignifies  either  snaking' 
the  bed,  or  partaking  it.    Euftathius  and  madam  Dacier 
infifl:  very  much  upon  its   being  taken  in  the  former 
fenfe  only,   for  fear  of  prefenting  a  loofe  idea  to  the 
reader,  and  of  offending  againd  the  raodefty  of  the  mufe,  • 
who  is  fuppofed  to  relate  tlie  poem.     This  obfervation 
may  very  well  become  a  bifhop  and  a  lady  :    but  that^ 
Agamemnon  was  not  ftudying  here  for  civility  of  expref- 
fion,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  fpeech  ;  and- 
that  he  defigned  Chryfeis  for  more  than  a  fervant  maid,- 
may  be  feen  from  fome  other  things  he  fays  of  her,  as 
that  he  preferred  her  to  his  queen  Clytaemneftra,  etc,  tlie 
imprudence  of  which  confefTion,  madam  Dacier  lierfelf 
has  elfewhere  animadverted  upon.     Mr.  Dryden,  in  his 
tranflation  of  this  book,  has  been  jufter  to  the  royal  palli-  - 
on  of  Agamemnon,  though  he  has  carried  the  point  fb 
much  on  the  other  fide,  as  to  make  him  promife  a  great- 
er fondnefs  for  her  in  her  old  age  than  in  her  youth,  which  - 
indeed  is  hardly  credible. 

Mine  fljefhallbs^  till  creeping  age  and  time 

Her  bloom  have  twit  her"*  dy  and  deflroy^d  her  prime  t. 

Till  then  my  nuptial  bedjhefhall  attend^  ^ 

And  having  firll  adorrCd  it,  late  afcend. 

This  for  the  night ;   by  day  the  ^iveb  and  loo??2. 

And  homely  h^ujhold-tasksfloall  be  her  doom, 

Kothing'  could  liave  made  Mr.  Dryden  capable  of  rfus 

I3 
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In  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employ 'd. 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  {he  once  enjoy'd. 
Hence  then ;  to  Argos  fhall  the  maid  retire,  45 

Far  from  her  native  foil,  and  weeping  fire. 

The  trembling  priefl:  along  the  (hore  return'd. 
And  in  the  anguifh  of  a  father  mourn'd. 
Difconfolate,  nor  daring  to  complain. 
Silent  he  wander 'd  by  the  founding  main :  50 

Till,  fafe  at  diftance,  to  his  God  he  prays. 
The  God  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays. 

O  Smintheus  !  fprung  from  fair  Latona's  line, 
Thou  guardian  pow'r  of  Cilia  the  divine, 
Thou  fource  of  light !  whom  Tenedos  adores,         5  5 
And  whofe  bright  prefence  gilds  diy  Chryfa's  fhores : 
if  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  facred  fane, 
Or  fed  the  Hames  with  fat  of  oxen  flain ; 
God  of  the  filver  bow  !  thy  fhafts  employ, 
Aveiige  thy  fervant,  and  tlie  Greeks  dcflroy^  60 


miftake,  but  extreme  hafte  in  writing ;  which  never 
ought  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  him,  but  to  thofe 
who  fuffered  fo  noble  a  genius  to  lie  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  it. 

V.  47.  TAe  trembling  pr left ?^  We  may  take  notice 
here,  once  for  all,  that  Homer  is  frequendy  eloquent 
in  his  very  filence.  Chryfes  fays  not  a  word  in  anfwer 
to  the  infults  of  Agamemnon,  but  walks  penfively  along 
the  fhore  :  and  the  melancholy  flowing  of  the  verfe 
admirably  expreffes  the  condition  of  the  mournful  and 
deferted  father. 
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Thus  Chryfes  pray'd ;  the  fav 'ring  pow'r  attends. 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  tops  defcends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound; 
Fierce  as  he  mov'd,  his  filver  fliafts  refound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  fudden  night  he  fpread,    ,  ^5 

And  gloomy  darknefs  roU'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hiiTmg  fly  the  feather'd  fates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infedlon  iirfi:  began ; 
And  lafl,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix'd  in  man.  70 

V.  di.  The  fav  ring  po'-M''r  attends  7\  Upon  this  flrft 
prayer  in  the  poem,  Euflathlus  takes  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  poet  is  careful  throughout  his  whole  work  to 
let  no  prayer  ever  fall  intirely  which  has  juflice  on  its 
fide ;  but  he  who  prays  either  kills  his  enemy,  or  has 
figns  given  him  that  he  has  been  heard,  or  his  friends 
return,  or  his  undertaking  fucceeds,  or  fome  other  vi- 
fible  good  happens.  So  far  inflru6live  and  ufeful  to  life 
has  Homer  made  his  fable. 

V.  67.  iie  bent  his  deadly  ^onvrj  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  a  plague  happened  in  the  Grecian 
camp,  occafioned  perhaps  by  immoderate  heats  and  grofs 
exhalations.  At  the  introdudion  of  this  accident  Ho- 
mer begins  his  poem,  and  takes  occafion  from  it  to  open 
the  fcene  of  action  with  a  moil  beautiful  allegory.  He 
fuppofes  that  fuch  affliilions  aie  fent  from  heaven  for 
the  punifhment  of  our  evil  actions  ;  and  becaufe  die  fun 
was  a  prmcipal  inftrument  of  it,,  he  fays  it  was  fent  to 
punifli  Agamemnon  for  defpifing  that  God,  and  injuring 
his  priefl.     Euftathius. 

V,  69.  Mules  and  dogs.~\  Hippocrates  obferves  two 
things  of  plagues  ;  that  their  caufe  is  in  the  air,  and  that 
different  animals  are  differently  touched  by  them,  ac-  . 
cording  to  tlieir  nature  or  nourifhment.     This  philofo- 
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For  nine  long  nights,  thro'  all  the  dusky  air 
The  Pyres  thick-flaming  (hot  a  difmal  glare. 
But  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  run, 
Infpir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  god-like  fon 

phy  Spondanus  refers  to  the  plague  here  mentioned. 
Firft,  the  caufe  is  in  the  air,  by  reafon  of  the  darts  or 
beams  of  Apollo.  Secondly,  the  mules  and  dogs  are  faid' 
to  die  fooner  than  the  men;  partly  becaule  they  have- 
by  nature  a  quicknefs  of  fmell,  which  makes  the  infec* 
tion  fooner  perceivable ;  and  partly  by  the  nourifhment 
they  take,  their  feeding  on  the  earth  with  prone  heads 
making  the  exhalation  more  eafy  to  be  fucked  In  with 
it.  Thus  has  Hippocrates,  fo  long  after  Homer  writ, 
fabfcribed  to  his  knowledge  in  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
this  dirtemper.  There  have  been  fome  who  have  refer- 
red tliis  pafTage  to  a  religious  fenfe,  making  the  death  of 
the  mules  and  dogs  before  the  men  to  point  out  a  kind 
of  method  of  providence  in  punifhing,  whereby  it  fends 
fome  previous  affliftions  to  warn  mankind,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fhun  the  greater  evils  by  repentance.  This  mon- 
fieur  Dacier  in  his  notes  on  Ariftotle's  art  of  poetry, 
calls  a  remark  perfedly  fine  and  agreeable  to  God's  me- 
thod of  fending  plagues  on  the  ^Egyptians,  where  iirfl 
horfes,  a/Tes,  etc,  were  fmitten,  and  aftenvards  the  men 
themfelves. 

V.  74.  Thetis*  god-like  fon  conveens  a  council  P^  On 
tlie  tenth  day  a  council  is  held  to  inquire  why  the  Gods 
were  angry.  Plutarch  obferv^s,  how  juftly  he  applies, 
tlie  chara(5tcrs  of  his  perfons  to  the  incidents;  not  mak- 
ing Agamemnon  but  Achilles  call  this  council,  who  of 
all  the  kings  was  mod  capable  of  making  obfervations 
upon  the  plague,  and  of  forefeeing  its  duration,  as  hav- 
ing been  bred  by  Chiron  to  the  fhidy  of  phyfic.  One 
may  mention  alfo  a  remark  of  Euflathius  in  purfuance 
to  tliis,  that  Juno's  advifing  him  in  -diis  cafe  might  al- 
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Conveen'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train;  75 

For  much  the  Goddefs  moum'd  her  heroes  flaln. 

Th'  afTembly  feated,  riling  o'er  the  rod, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  addrefh 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  fhore. 
And  meafure  back  the  feas  we  croft  before  ?  80 

The  plague  deftroying  whom  the  fu'ord  would  fparc, 
'Tis  time  to  fave  the  few  remains  of  war. 
But  let  fome  prophet,  or  fome  facred  fage, 
Explore  the  caufe  of  great  Apollo's  rage ; 
Or  learn  the  wafteful  vengeance  to  remove,  8^ 

By  myftic  dreams,  for  dreams  defcend  from  Jove. 

lude  to  his  knowledge  of  an  evil  temparament  in  the  air, 
of  which  fhe  was  Goddefs. 

V.  79.  iVfy  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan fljorCi  etc.]. 
The  ardfice  of  this  fpeech  (according  to  Dionylius  of 
HalicamafTus,  in  his  fecond  difcourfe,  '7Ci^i\a-)Q'\^a.'ri(r^\' 
ywi)  is  admirably  carried  on  to  open  an  accufation  againft 
Agamemnon,  whom  Achilles  fufpeds  to  be  the  caufe 
all  their  miferies.  He  diret5ls  hlmfelf  not  to  the  afTem- 
bly, but  to  Agamemnon  ;  he  names  not  only  the  plague 
but  the  war  too,  as  having  exhaufted  them  all,  which 
was  evidently  due  to  his  family.  He  leads  the  Augurs  he 
would  confiilt,  by  pointing  at  fomething  lately  done  with 
refpeft  to  Apollo.  And  while  he  continues  within  the 
guard  of  civil  exprefiion,  fcattering  his  inflnuations,  he 
encourages  thofe  who  may  have  more  knowledge  to  fpeak 
out  boldly,  by  letting  them  fee  there  is  a  party  made  for 
their  fafety,  vvhich  has  its  eifed  immediately  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  fpeech  of  Chalcas,  whofe  demand  of  protection 
fhows  upon  whom  the  offence  is  to  be  placed. 

V.  86.  By  viyfiic  dreavisj]  It  does  not  feem  that,  by 
the  word  ovg/^oVoAa^,  an  interpreter  of  dreams  is  meant, 
for  we  have  no  hint  of  any  preceeding  dream  which  wanta 
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If  broken  vows  this  heavy  carfe  have  laid, 

Let  altars  fmoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid. 

So  heav'n  aton'd  fhali  dying  Greece  reftore, 

And  Phoebus  dart  his  burning  faafts  no  more.  90 

He  faid,  and  fate  :  when  Chalcas  thus  reply'd : 
Chalcas  the  wife,  the  Grecian  prieft  and  guide. 
That  facred  feer,  whofe  comprehenfive  view 
The  pad,  the  prefent,  and  the  future  knew : 
Uprifing  How,  the  venerable  fage  95 

Thus  fpoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  age. 

to  be  interpreted.  We  may  therefore  more  probably 
refer  it  to  fuch  who  ufed  (after  performing  proper  rites) 
to  lie  down  at  fome  facred  place,  and  exped  a  dream^ 
from  the  Gods  upon  any  particular  fubje<St  which  they 
delired.  That  this  was  a  prafciee  among  them  appears 
from  the  temples  of  Amphiaraus  in  Boeotia,  and  Poda- 
iirius  in  Apulia,  where  the  inquirer  was  obliged  to  fleep 
at  the  altar  upon  tlie  skin  of  the  beail  he  had  facrifi- 
ced,  in  order  to  obtain  an  anfwer.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  Latinus  in  Virgil's  feventh  book  goes  to  dream  in 
the  temple  of  Faunus,  where  we  have  a  particular  de-f 
fcription  of  the  v/hole  cuftom.  Strabo,  lib.  16.  has  fpo- 
ken  concerning  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  as  a  place  of 
this  natiu^  ;  '*  where  (lays  he)  the  people  either  dream-; 
'*  ed  for  themfelves,  or  procured  fome  good  dreamer  to 
**  do  it."  By  which  it  fhould  feem  he  had  read  fome- 
thing  concerning  the  vifions  of  their  prophets,  as  that 
which  Samuel  had  when  he  was  ordered  to  fleep  a  third' 
time  before  the  ark,  and  upon  doing  fb  had  an  accoimt  of 
the  de(1:ru<5lion  ofEli's  houfe ;  or  tliat  which  happened  to 
Solomon,  after  having  facrificed  before  the  ark  at  Gibeon*. 
The  fame  author  has  alfo  mentioned  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pLS,  in  his  feventeenth  book,  as  a  place  for  receiving  0- 
racles  by  dreams. 
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Belov'd  of  Jove,  Achilles !  would'ft  thou  know 
Why  angry  Phcebus  bends  his  fatal  bow  ? 
Flrfi  give  thy  faith,  and  plight  a  prince's  v/ord 
Of  fure  prote<5lion,  by  thy  pow'r  and  fword,  100 

For  I  mud:  fpeak  what  wifdoni  would  conce?l, 
And  truths,  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
Bold  is  tlie  task,  when  fubjeds  grown  too  wife, 
Inftrud  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies ; 
For  tho'we  deem  the  fhort-Iiv'd  fury  pad,  1 05 

'Tis  fure,  the  mighty  ^vill  revenge  at  laft. 

To  whom  Pelides.     From  thy  inmofl:  foul 
Speak  what  thou  know'fl:,  and  fpeak  without  controul, 
Ev'n  by  tliat  God  I  f\vear,  who  rules  the  day, 
To  whom  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey,     IIO 
And  whofe  bleft  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 
Long  as  Achilles  breathes  this  vital  air. 
No  daring  Greek  of  all  the  num'rous  band, 
Againfl:  his  prieft:  (hall  lift  an  impious  hand : 

V.  97.  Beloved  of  J^ve,  Achilles  !~\  Thefe  appella- 
tions of  praife  and  honour,  with  vv^hich  the  heroes  in  Ho- 
mer fo  frequently  falute  each  other,  were  agreeable  to  the 
ftyle  of  the  ancient  times,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  the 
like  nature  in  the  fcripture.  Milton  has  not  been  want- 
ing to  give  his  poem  this  cad;  of  antiquity,  throughout 
wliich  our  fiift  parents  aimoft  always  accoit  each  other 
with  fome  title,  that  expreffes  a  refpefl  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

Daughter  of  God  and  ifiaUy  hnmorial  Eve^-—^» 
Adam^  earth* i  hallo'wed  viould  of  God  infpir'^d,^ 
Offspring  of  heaven  and^arth^  and  all  earth^  sLord^^tc, 
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Not.  cv'n  the  chief  by  whom  our  hofls  are  led,         115 
The  king  of  king's  (hall  touch  that  facred  head. 

Encourag'd  thus,  the  blamelefs  man  replies ; 
Mor  vows  unpaid,  nor  flighted  facrifxe, 
But  he,  our  chief,  provok'd  tlie  raging  pert, 
Apollo's  vengeance  for  his  injur'd  priefl:.  120 

Nor  will  the  God's  awaken 'd  fury  ceafe. 
But  plagues  fliall  fpread,  and  fun'ral  fires  increafe, 
'Till  the  great  king,  without  a  ranfom  paid. 
To  her  own  Chryfa  fend  the  black-ey'd  maid. 

V.  11^.  Not  ev*n  the  chief.']  After  Achilles  had 
brought  in  Chalcas  by  his  dark  doubts  concerning  Aga- 
rnemnon,  Chalcas  who  perceived  them,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  the  firft:  that  named  the  king,  artfully  demands 
a  prote^^lion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  confirms  thofe  doubts, 
and  extorts  from  Achilles  this  warm  and  particular  ex- 
preflion :  *'  That  he  would  protedt  him  even  againfl  A- 
gamemnon,"  (who,  as  lie  fays,  is  nonv  the  greateft  man  of 
Greece,  to  hint  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  war  he  fliould 
be  again  reduced  to  be  barely  king  of  Mycenae.)  This 
place  Plutarch  takes  notice  of  as  the  firfl  in  which  Achil- 
les fhews  his  contempt  of  fovereign  authority. 

V,  117.  The  blamelefs 7\  The  epithet  oijAv^uvy  or  hlame- 
lefsy  is  frequent  in  Homer,  but  not  always  ufed  with  fb 
much  propriety  as  here.  The  reader  may  obferve  that 
care  has  not  been  wanting  through  this  tranflation,  to  pre- 
serve thofe  epithets  which  are  peculiar  to  the  audior, 
whenever  they  receive  any  beauty  from  the  circumftances 
about  them  ;  as  this  of  blamelefs  manifeftly  does  in  the 
prefent  paffage.  It  is  not  only  applied  to  a  priefl,  but  to 
one  who  being  confcious  of  the  truth,  prepares  with  an 
hone  ft  boldnefs  to  difcover  it. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  with  added  facrlfice  and  pray'r,  125 

The  prieft  may  pardon,  and  the  God  may  fpare. 

The»prophet  fpoke ;  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  ftarted  from  lils  fliining  throne ; 
Black  choler  fill'd  his  bread  that  boil'd  widi  ire, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flafli'd  the  living  fire.  130 

Augur  accurfl: !  denouncing  mlfchlef  (HH, 
Prophet  of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill ! 
Still  mult  that  tongue  fomc  wounding  meffage  bring, 
And  ftill  thy  prieftly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ? 
For  this  are  Phoebus' oracles  explor'd,  125 

To  teach  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 
For  diis  with  fdllioods  is  my  honour  fbiin'd  ; 
Is  heav'n  offended,  and  a  prieft  profan'd. 


V.  131.  Ai/oiir  accurfi.2  This  expreliion  is  not  merely 
thrown  out  by  chance,  but  proves  what  Chalcas  faid  of 
the  king  when  he  asked  protecdon,  ''  That  he  harbour- 
"  ed  anger  in  his  heart."  For  it  aims  at  the  prediction 
Chalcas  had  given  at  Aulls  nine  years  before,  for  the  U- 
crificing  his  daughter  Iphlgenla.     Spondanus. 

This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  are  in  a  manner 
repetitions  of  the  fame  diing  thrice  over.  It  is  left  to 
tlie  reader  to  confider  how  far  it  may  be  allowed,  or  ra- 
ther pralfed  for  a  beauty,  when  we  confider  with  Euftatlii- 
us  that  it  is  a  mofl  natunJ  effed  of  anger  to  be  full  of  words 
and  Infiftlng  on  that  which  galls  us.  We  may  add,  that 
tliefe  reiterated  expreflions  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  thrown 
out  one  after  another,  as  Agamemnon  is  ftruck  in  the  con- 
fttfion  of  his  pafTion,  firft  by  the  remembrance  of  one  pro- 
phecy, and  then  of  another,  which  the  fame  man  had  ut- 
tered  agalnft  him. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Becaufe  my  piize,  my  beauteous  maid  I  hold, 

And  heav'nly  charms  prefer  to  profTer'd  gold  ?  140 

A  maid,  unmatch'd  in  manners  as  in  face, 

Skiird  in  each  art,  and  crown'd  with  ev'ry  grace. 

Not  half  fo  dear  were  Clyt^emneflra's  charms, 

When  firflher  blooming  beauties  bleft  my  arms. 

Yet  if  the  G  ods  demand  lier,  let  her  fail ;  14^ 

Our  cares  are  only  for  the  public  weal ; 

Xet  me  be  deem'd  the  hateful  caufe  o'f  all. 

And  fufler,  rather  than  my  people  fall. 

The  prize,  the  beauteous  prize  I  will  refign. 

So  dearly  valu'd,  and  fo  juftly  mine.  150 

But  fince  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair. 

My  priv^atelofs  let  grateful  Greece  repair; 

"Nor  unrewarded  let  your  prince  complain. 

That  he  alone  lias  fought  and  bled  in  vain, 

Infatlate  king  (Achilles  thus  replies)  155 

Tend  of  the  powV,  but  fonder  of  the  prize '! 

V.  143.  A^ol  halffp  dear  mere  Clyta7?ineJ}ras  charms^ 
Agamemnon  having  heard  the  charge  which  Chalcas 
drew  up  againfl  him  in  two  particulars,  that  he  had  af- 
fronted die  prieft,  and  rcfufed  to  reftore  his  daughter ; 
lie  offers  one  anfwer  whicli  gives  foftening  colours  to 
both,  that  he  loved  her  as  well  as  his  queen  Clytcemne-'* 
flra,  for  her  perfections .  Thus  he  would  feem  to  fatis- 
fy  the  father  by  kindnefs  to  his  daughter,  to  excufe  hini- 
fclf  before  the  Greeks  for  what  is  pad,  and  to  make  a 
merit  of  yielding  her,  and  facriiicing  his  pallion  for  their 
fafety. 

V.  i^^.   Infatiate  kingr\  Here,  where  this  paflion  of 
an.'^er  gvowz  ioiid,  it  f^r.s  proper  to  prepare  the  reader, 
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Wculd'il  tliouthe  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  flioiild  yieldj 
The  due  reward  of  many  a  well  fought  field  ? 

and  prevent  his  mlftake  in  the  character  of  Achillea, 
which  might  fhock  him  in  feveral  particulars  following. 
We  fhoold  know  that  the  poet  nither  Itudied  nature  than 
perfedion,  in  the  laying  down  his  chara<5Lers.  He  re- 
folved  to  iing  the  confequences  of  anger ;  he  confider- 
ed  what  virtues  and  vices  would  conduce  mod  to  brina 

O 

his  mond  out  of  tlie  fable  ;  and  artfully  difpofed  them 
in  his  chief  perfons  after  the  manner  in  which  we  gene- 
rally find  them  ;  making  the  fiiult  which  mod:  peculiar- 
ly attends  any  good  quality,  to  refide  with  it.  Thus  he 
has  placed  pride  with  magnanimity  in  Agamemnon,  and 
craft  widi  prudence  in  Ulyfies.  And  thus  we  muft  take 
his  Achilles,  not  as  a  mere  heroic  difpaflioned  charader^ 
but  as  compounded  of  courage  and  anger ;  one  who  finds, 
himfelf  almoft  invincible,  and  aflumes  an  uncontrouled 
carriage  upon  the  felf-confcioufncfs  of  his  worth  ;  whofe 
high  ilrain  of  honour  will  not  fuffer  hini  to  betray  his 
friends,  or  fight  againfl  them,  even  when  he  thinks  they 
have  affronted  him  ;  but  whofe  inexorable  refentnient 
\vill  not  let  him  hearken  to  any  terms  of  accommodati- 
on. Thefe  are  the  lights  and  fiiades  of  his  character, 
which  Homer  has  heightened  and  darkened  in  extremes  ; 
becanfe  on  the  one  fide  valour  is  the  dariing  quality  of 
epic  poetry  ;  and  on  the  other,  anger  the  particular  fuh- 
je6t  of  this  poem.  When  characters  thus  mixed  are  well 
conduced,  though  they  be  not  morally  beautiful  quite 
through,  they  conduce  more  to  the  end,  and  are  ftill  poe- 
tically perfect. 

Plutarch  takes  occafion  from  the  obfervation  of  this 
eondui^  In  Homer,  to  applaud  his  juft  imitation  of  na- 
ture and  truth,  in  reprefenting  virtues  and  vices  inter- 
mixed in  his.  heroes ;  contrary  to  the  paradoxes  and 
ftrange  pofitions  of  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  no  vice 
could  confift  with  virtue,  nor  the  leaft  virtue  widi  vice, 
Plut.  de  aud.  Poetls. 
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The  ipoils  of  cities  raz'd,  and  warriors  flain, 

We  fhare  with  juftice,  as  with  toil  we  gain :  160 

But  to  refunie  whate'er  thy  av'rice  craves, 

(That  trick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  flaves. 

Yet  if  our  chief  for  pkmder  only  fight. 

The  fpoils  of  llion  ihall  thy  lofs  requite. 

Whene'er,  by  Jove's  decree,  ourconqu'ring  pow'rs  165 

Shall  humble  to  the  duft  her  lofty  to w'rs. 

Then  thus  the  king.     Shall  I  my  prize  refign 
With  tame  content,  and  thou  pofTeft  of  thine  ^ 
Great  as  thon  art,  and  like  a  God  in  fight,^ 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  folcfier's  right*  170 

At  thy  demand  fhall  I  reftore  the  maid  ? 
Firft  let  the  juft  equivalent  be  paid ; 
•Such  as  a  king  might  ask ;  and  let  it  be 
A  treafure  worthy  her,  and  ^\'orthy  me. 

v.  169.  Great  as  thou  art,  andhhs  a  God  in  fight  7\ 
The  words  in  the  original  are  Hot(Ki\^  ^A^iXXiv.  Ulyfles 
is  ibon  after  called  A7c^,  and  others  in  other  places. 
The  phrafe  of  divine  ov  gcd-like  is  not  ufed  by  the  poet 
to  fignify  perfedion  in  men,  but  applied  to  confiderable 
jerfons    upon    account    of  fonie  particular  qualification 
or  advantage,  which  they  v/ere  pofielled  of  fir  above  the 
common  (landard  of  mankind.     Thus  it  is  afcrlbed  to 
Achilles  one  account  of  his  great  valour,  to  Ulyffes  for 
his  pre-eminence  in  wifdom ;  even  to  Paris  for  his  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  and  to  Clytaemneftfa  for  feveral  fair  en- 
dowments. 

V.  If  2.  Fir  ft  let  the  jujl  equivalent. '\  The  reafoning 
in  point  of  right  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  feems 
to  be  this.  Achilles  pleads  th'^  Agamemnon  could  not 
feize  upon  any  other  man's  captive  without  a  new  difhi- 
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Or  grant  me  this,  or  \vith  a  monarch's  claim         175 

This  hand  fliall  feize  fome  other  captive  dame. 

The  mighty  Ajax  {hall  his  prizle  relign, 

Ulyfles'  fpoils,  or  ev'n  thy  own  be  mine. 

The  man  who  fufters,  loudly  may  complain  ; 

And  rage  he  may,  but  he  fhall  rage  in  vain.  180 

But  this  when  time  requires— It  now  remains 

We  launch  a  bark  to  plow  die  watry  plains, 

And  waft  the  facrifice  to  Chryfa's  fhores. 

With  chofen  pilots,  and  with  lab'ring  oars, 

Soon  fhall.  the  flur  the  iable  ihlp  afcend,  iSjT 

And  fome  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend.; 

This  Greta's  king,  or  Ajax  fhall  fulfill, 

Or  wife  UlyfTes  fee  perform'd  our  will ; 

Or,  if  our  royal  pleafure  fliall  ordain,. 

Achilles'  felf  condacl.  her  o'er  the  main ;  19O 

Let  fierce  Acliilles,  dreadful  in  his  ra^re^ 

The  God. propitiate,  and  the  pelt  afTuage.. 

At  this,  Pelides  frowning  (tern,  reply'd  :. 
O  tyrant,  arm'd  with  infolence  and  pride  ! 


burion,  it  being  an  invafion  of  'private  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Agamemnon's  power  was  limited,  how 
came  it  that  all  the  Grecian  captains  would  fubmit  to  an., 
illegal  and  arbitrary  adtion  ?  I  think  the  hgA  pretence  for 
feizing  Brifeis  mud  have  been  founded  upon  that  law, 
whereby  the  commander  in  chief  iiad  the  power  of  tak- 
ing what  part  of  the  prey  he  pleafed  for  his  own  ufe  :  and 
he  being  obliged  to  ref!ore  what  he  had  taken,  it.feemcd 
but  jufl  that  he  iTiOuld  have  a  fecond  choice. 
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Inglorious  flave  to  int'reft,  ever  join'd  1 9  - 

With  fraud,  unwonhy  of  a  royal  mind  I 
What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 
Shall  form  an  ambufh,  or  fhall  lift  the  fword  ? 
What  caufe  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  diflant  Trojans  never  injur'd  nie :  200 

To  Phthia's  realms  no  hoftile  troops  they^ed, 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  courfers  fed ; 
Far  hence  remov'd,  the  hoarfe-refounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rocks,  fecure  my  native  reign, 
Whofe  fruitful  foil  luxuriant  harvefts  grace,  205 

Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  fail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
T'  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong : 
What  elfe  to  Troy,  th'  afTembled  nations  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  caufe  ?         2 10 
-r    ^s  this  tlie  pay  our  blood  and  toils  defence, 
«f     Difgrac'd  and  injur'd  by  the  man  we  ferve  ? 
And  dar'ft  thou  threat  to  fnatch  my  prize  away. 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadfid  day  ^ 


F.  2 1 3 .  ^nd  dar]fi  thou  threat  to  fnatch  my  prize  a^way^ 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ?~\ 
The  anger  of  thefe  two  princes  was  equally  upon  the  ac- 
count of  women,  but  yet  it  is  oblervable  that  they  are 
conduced  with  a  different  air.  Agamemnon  appears  as 
a  lover,  Achilles  as  a  warrior :  the  one  fpeaks  of  Chry- 
leis  as  a  beauty  whom  he  valued  equal  to  his  wife,  and 
whofe  merit  was  too  confiderable  to  be  eafily  refigned; 
the  other  treats  Brifeis  as  a  flave,  whom  he  is  concern- 
ed to  prefen^e  in  point  of  honour,  and  as  a  teftimony  of 
his  glory.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  never  hear  him  mention 
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A  prize  as  fmall,  O  tyrant !  match 'd  with  tliine,      2i| 

As  thy  own  adions  if  compar'd  to  mine. 

Thine  in  each  conqueft  is  the  wealthy  prey. 

The'  mine  the  fweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 

Some  trivial  prefent  to  my  (hips  I  bear, 

Or  barren  praifes  pay  the  wounds  of  war.  22© 

But  know,  proud  monarch,  I'm  thy  flave  no  more; 

My  Heet  fhall  waft  me  to  ThefTalia's  {hore. 

Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain. 

What  fpoils,  what  conquers  fliall  Atrides  gain  ? 

To  this  the  king:  Fly,  mighty  warrior!  ily,        225 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 


her  but  as  his/poi/y  the  rsiuard  0/ ivar^  the  gl/}  ihe 
Grecians  gave  him^  or  the  like  expreflions :  and  accor- 
dingly he  yields  her  up,  not  in  grief  for  a  miftrefs  whom 
he  lofes,  b).it  in  fullennefs  for  an  injury  that  is  done  hira. 
This  obl^rv^ation  is  madam  Dacier's,  and  will  often  ap- 
pear juft  as  we  proceed  farther.  Nothing  is  finer  than 
the  moral  Hiown  us  in  this  quarrel,  of  the  blindnefs  and 
pardality  of  mankind  to  their  own  faults  :  the  Grecians 
make  a  war  to  recover  a  woman  that  was  ra\ii'hed,  and 
are  in  danger  to  fail  in  the  attempt  by  a  difpute  about 
another.  Agamemnon  while  he  is  revenging  a  rape,  com- 
mits one ;  and  Achilles  while  he  is  in  the  utmoft  fitry 
himfelf,  reproaches  Agamemnon  for  his  pafFionate  tem- 
per. 

V.  225.  Flyy  mighty  nvarrior.']  Achilles  having  threa- 
tened to  leave  them  in  the  former  fpeech,  and  fpoken  of 
his  warlike  adions ;  the  poet  here  puts  an  artful  piece  of 
fpite  in  the  mouth  of  AgameranoQ,  maldng  him  oppro- 
brioufly  brand  his  retreat  as  a  flight,  and  leffen  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  courage,  by  calling  it  the  love  of  conten- 
tion and  flaughter.    . 
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There  waat  not  chiefs  in  fuch  a  caufe  to  fight, 
And  Jove  himfelf  fhall  guard  a  monarch's  right. 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  Gods  diftinguifh'd  care) 
To  pow'r  fuperior  none  fuch  hatred  bear:  23*5 

Strife  and  debate  thy  reftlefs  foul  employ. 
And  wars  and  horrors  are  thy  favage  joy. 
If" thou  haft  ftrength,  'twas  hcav'n  that  ftrength  beffow'd^ 
For  know,  vain  man  !  thy  valour  is  from  God. 
Hafte,  launch  thy  veflels,  fly  with  fpeed  away,         235 
Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  fway : 
I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate 
Thy  fliort-liv'd  friendflvlp,  and  thy  groundlefs  hate,. 
Go,  threat  thy  earth-bom  Myrmidons  ;  but  here 
'Tis  mine  to  threaten,,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear.       24O 
Know,  if  the  God  the  beauteous  dame  demand,. 
My  bark  (hall  waft  her  to  her  native  land ; 
But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince  !  prepared- 
Fierce' as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair: 
Ev'n  in  thy  tent  I'll  feize  the  blooming  prize,  245 

Thy  lov'd  Brifeis  with  the  radiant  eyes. 


V.  229.  Kin^t  the  Gods  difiinguiJJ'/d  care."]  In  the 
original  it  is  Ai^^i^^g,  or  nurfi  by  Jove.  Homer  often 
ufes  to  call  his  kings  by  fuch  epithets  as  A^jysvw?,  born 
of  the  Godsf  or  A<o1^£^«5,  bred  by  the  Gods  ;  by  which 
he  points  out  to  thcmfelves,  the  offices  they  were  or- 
dained for  ;  and  to  their  people,  the  reverence  that  fliould 
be  paid  them.  Thefe  expreffions  are  perfeiftly  in  the  ex- 
alted ftyle  of  the  eaftem  nations,  and  correfpondent  to 
thofe  places  of  holy  fcripture  where  they  are  called  God{, 
and  the  fens  of  the  mojl  High, 
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Hence  (halt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curfe  the-hour> 

Thou  ftood'd  a  rival  of  ixnpenal  pow'r ; 

And  hence  to  all  our  ho  ft  it  fliall  be  known. 

That  kings  are  fubjecH:  to  the  Gods  alone.  2^0 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppreft. 
His  heart  fwell'd  high,  and  labour'd  in  his  bread. 
Diftrading  thoughts  by  turns  his  bofoni  rul'd, 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reafon  cool'd : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  fword,  2S5 
Force  thro' the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty  lord; 
This  whifpers  foft,  his  vengeance  to  contrcul, 
And  calm  the  rifrng  tempeft  of  his  foul. 
Juft  as  in  anguifli  of  fufpence  he  ftay'd, 
While  half  unfheatli'd  appear 'd  tlie  glitt'ring  bla^^j    260 
Minerva  fwift  defcended  from  above. 
Sent  by  the  *  fifler  and  the  wife  of  Jove  ;. 


*  Juno. 

V.  261.  Minerva f^j:ift  defcenied from  alover[  Ho- 
mer having  by  degrees  raifed  Achilles  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
fury,  as  to  make  him  capable  of  attempting  Agamemnon's 
Kfe  in  the  council,  Pallas  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  defcends, 
and  being  feen  only  by  him,  pulls  him  back  in  the  ve- 
ry inftant  of  execution.  He  parleys  with  her  a  while, 
as  imagining  fhe  would  advife  him  to  proceed,  but  up- 
on the  promife  of  fuch  a  time  wherein  there  fhould  be 
a  full  reparation  of  his  honour,  he  flieathes  his  fword  in 
obedience  to  her.  She  afcends  to  heaven,  and  he  being 
left  to  himfelf  falls  again  upon  his  general  with  bitter 
exprefTions.  The  allegory  here  may  be  allowed  by  eve- 
ry reader  to  be  unforced  :  the  prudence  of  Achilles  checks 
him  in  the  rafneft  moment  of  his  anger,  it  works  upon 
him  unfeen  to  ethers,  but  does  not  entirely  prevail  up- 
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(For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care) 

Behind  fhe  flood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 

Achilles  felz'd ;  to  him  alone  confef^ ;  265 

A  fable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  red. 

He  fees,  and  fudden  to  the  Goddefs  cries. 

Known  by  the  flames  that  fparkle  from  her  eyes. 


on  him  to  defift  tiir  he  remembers  his  own  importance, 
and  depends  upon  it  that  there  will  be  a  neceflity  of  dieir 
courting  him  at  any  expence  into  the  alliance  again. 
Having  perfuaded  himfelf  by  fuch  reflexions,  he  forbears 
to  attack  his  general,  but  thinking  that  he  facrifices  e- 
nough  to  prudence  by  his  forbearance,  lets  the  thought 
of  it  vanifh  from  him ;  and  no  fooner  is  wifdom  gone, 
but  he  falls  into  more  violent  reproaches  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  paifion.  All  this  is  a  moft:  beautiful  paf- 
fage,  whofe  moral  is  evident,  and  generally  agreed  on. 
by  the  commentators. 

V.  268.  Knoivn  by  thefiamei  that  fparkle  from  her  eyesP^ 
They  who  carry  on  this  allegory  after  the  moft  minute 
manner,  refer  this  to  the  eyes  of  Acliilles,  as  Indeed  we 
muft,  if  we  intirely  deftroy  the  bodily  appearance  of 
Minerva.  But  what  poet,  defigning  to  have  his  moral 
fb  open,  would  take  pains  to  form  it  into  a  fable  ?  In 
the.  proper  mythological  fenfe,  this  paflage  fhould  be  re-^^ 
ferred  to  Minerva ;  according  to  an  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, who  fuppofed  that  the  Gods  had  a  peculiar  light 
in  their  eyes.  That  Homer  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
opinion,  appears  from  his  ule  of  it  in  other  places,  as 
when  in  the  third  Iliad  Helena  by  this  means  difcovers 
Venus :  and  that  he  meant  it  here,  is  particularly  avert- 
ed by  Heliodorus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  ^thiopic  hi-, 
ftory.  *'The  Gods  fays  he,  are  known  in  their  ap- 
**  paritions  to  men  by  the.  fixed  glare  of  their  eyes  1  or 
**  their  gliding  paflage  through  the  air  without  moving. 
**  thdr  feet;  thefe  marks  Homer  has  ufed  from  his 
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Defcends  MineiTa,  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heav'nly  witnefs  of  the  wrongs  I  bear  270 

From  Atreus'  fon  ?  Then  let  thofe  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime  behold  the  vengeance  too. 

Forbear  !    (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies) 
To  calm  thy  fury  I  forfake  the  skies : 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  Gods  refign'd,  27^ 

To  reafon  yield  the  empire  o'er  his  mind. 
By  awful  Juno  this  command  is  giv'n ; 
The  king  and  you  are  both  the  care  of  heav's. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel. 
But  fheathe,  obedient,  thy  revenging  (leel.  2S0 

For  I  pronounce  (and  truft  a  heav'nly  pow'r) 
Thy  injur 'd  honour  has  its  fated  hour, 
When  the  proud  monarch  fhall  thy  arms  implore. 
And  bribe  thy  friendihip  with  a  boundlefs  ftore. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  fway,  285 

Command  thy  paffions,  and  the  Gods  obey. 

To  her  Pelides.     With  regardful  ear 
*Tis  juft,  O  Goddefs !  I  thy  dictates  hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  fupprefs : 
Thofe  who  revere  the  Gods,  the  Gods  will  bleft.     290 


"  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  applying  one  to 
"  Pallas,  and  the  other  to  Neptune."  Madam  Dacier 
has  gone  into  the  contrary  opinion,  and  blaines  Euftathi- 
us  and  others  without  overthrov.ang  thefe  authorities, 
or  afTigning  any  other  reafon  but  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per for  Mineryii'=s  eyes  to  fparkk^  when  her  fpeech  was 
mild. 
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He  fiiid,  obfervant  of  the  blue-ey'd  maid  ; 
Then  In  tlie  fheath  return'd  the  fhining  blade. 
The  goddefs  fwift  to  high  Olympus  flies. 
And  joins  the  facred  fenate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breafl  forfook,  295 

Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrldes  broke. 
O  monfter  !  mix'd  of  infolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer  J 


V.  298.  Thou  (iog  ]nforehead7\  It  has  been  one  of  the 
objedions  agalnft  the  manners  of  Homer's  heroes,  that 
they  are  abuflve.     Monf.  de  la  Motte  affirms  in  his  dif- 
courfe  upon  the  Iliad,    that  great  men  differ  from  the 
vulgar  In  their  manner  of  exprefling  their  paflion  ;   but 
certainly  in   violent  paflions  (fuch  as  thofe  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon)  the  great  are  as  fubjedl  as  any  others 
to  thefe  failles ;    of  which  we  have  frequent  examples 
both   from   hiftory   and  experience.     Plutarch,    taking 
notice  of  this  line,  gives  it  as  a  particular  commenda- 
tion of  Homer,  that  "  he  conftantly  affords  us  a  fine 
*'  ledure   of  morality  in  his   reprehenfions  and  praifes, 
"  by  referring  them  not  to  the  goods  of  fortune  or  the 
**  body,  but  thofe  of  die  mind,  which  are  in  our  power, 
*^  and  for  which  we  are  blameable  or  praife-worthy. 
**  Thus,  fays  he,  Agamemnon  is  reproached  for  impu- 
"  dence  and  fear,  Ajax  for  vain  bragging,  Idomeneus  for 
*'  the  love  of  contention,  and  Ulyffes  does  not  reprove 
"  even  Therfites  but  as  a  babbler,  tliongh  he  had  fb 
"  many  perfonal  deformities  to  object  to  him.     In  like 
"  manner  aifo  the  appellations  and  epithets  with  which 
"  they  accoft  one  another,  are  generally  founded  on  fome 
"  diftinguifhing  qualification  of  merit,  as  Wife  Ulyffes^ 
*'  He6ior  equal  to  Jove  in  nx}ifdow^  Achilles  chief  glory  of 
"  the  Greeks,''  and  the  like.     Plutarch  ofreadi:ig  Poets.. 

When 
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When  wert  thou  known  in  ambiifli'd  fights  to  dare, 

Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  ?  30O 

'Tis  ours,  tlie  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try, 

Thine  to  lobk  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 

So  much  'tis  fafer  through  the  camp  to  go, 

And  rob  a  fubje<^,  than  defpoil  a  foe. 

Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  bafe  !  305 

Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  flavifh  race. 

Who,  loft  to  fenfe  of  gen'rous  freedom  pafl. 

Are  tam'd  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  lafl. 

Now  by  this  facred  fcentre,  hear  me  fv/ear, 

^\Tiich  never  more  fhall  leaves  or  blofToms  b;ar,       510 


V.  299.  In  anihujy'd  fights  to  dare^  Homer  has  mag- 
nilied  the  amhufh  as  the  boldefl:  manner  of  fight.  They 
went  upon  thofe  parties  with  a  few  men  only,  and  ge- 
nerally the  moft  daring  of  the  army,  on  occaGons  of 
the  greatefl  hazard,  where  they  were  dierefore  more 
expofed  than  in  a  regular  battle.  Thus  Idonieneus,  in 
tlie  thirteenth  book,  exprefly  tells  Meriones,  that  the 
greatefl  courage  appears  in  this  way  of  fer^qce,  each 
man  being  in  a  manner  fingled  out  to  the  proof  of  it. 
Euffethius. 

V.309.  No\^  ly  ihh  facred  fceptre.']  Spondanus  in 
this  place  blames  Euftathius,  for  faying  that  Homef 
makes  Achilles  in  his  paflion  fwear  by  the  firft  thmg  he 
meets  \vith:  and  then  afligns  (as  from  himfelf)  two 
caufes,  which  the  other  had  mentioned  fo  plainly  before, 
tliat  it  is  a  wonder  they  could  be  overlooked.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  whole  pafTage  in  Eufhthius,  is,  that  if  we 
confider  the  fceptre  fimply  as  wood,  Achilles  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients  takes  in  his  tranfport  the  firfl 
thing  to  fwear  by ;  but  that  Homer  him/elf  has  in  the 
procefs  of  the  defcription  afligned  reafons  why  it  is  pro- 
V  O  L.   I.  JL 
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Which  fever'd  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 
On  die  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree  ; 

[per  for  the  occafion,  which  may  be  feen  by  conlidenng 
it  fymbolically.  Firft,  That  as  the  wood  being  cut  from 
the  tree  will  never  reunite  and  flourifh,  fo  neither  fhould 
their  amity  ever  flourifh  again  after  they  were  divided 
"by  this  contention.  Secondly,  That  a  fceptre  being  the 
mark  of  power,  and  fymbol  of  juftice,  to  fwear  by  it 
might  in  effect  be  conflrued  fwearing  by  the  God  of 
power,  and  by  juflice  itfelf,  and  accordingly  it  is  fpo- 
icen  of  by  Ariflotle,  3.  1.  Polit.  as  a  ufual  folemn  oath 
of  kings. 

I  cannot  leave  this  pafTage  without  fhewing,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  fome  modems  who  have  criticifed  upon  it  as  te- 
dious, that  it  has  been  efleemeda  beauty  by  the  antients, 
s.nd  engaged  them  in  its  imitation.  Virgil  has  almofl 
iranfcribed  it  in  his  1 2  I£.tl  for  the  fceptre  of  Latinus. 

[        Utfceptrumhoc  {fceptrumdextrana?nforUgerehaf) 
Nunqua77i  fronde  levt  fundct  virgulta  ?:ec  umbras^ 
Cuvi  fernel  in  fylvls  tmo  dejlirpe  recifuni^ 
Mat  re  caret ,  pofuitque  coviai  et  hrachiaferro  : 
Olim  arboSi  nunc  artificis  rnanus  are  decoro 
hiclujit,  patribufque  dedit  gejlare  Latlnis, 

But  I  cannot  think  this  comes  up  to  the  fpirit  or  pro- 
priety of  Homer,  notwithdanding  the  judgment  of  Sca- 
liger,  who  decides  for  Virgil,  upon  a  trivial  comparifon 
of  the  wording  in  each,  1.  5.  cap.  3.  Poet.  Jt  fails  in 
a  greater  point  than  any  he  has  mentioned,  which  is, 
that  being  there  ufed  on  occafion  of  a  peace,  it  has  no 
emblematical  reference  to  divifion,  and  yet  defcribes  die 
cuttk.g  of  the  wood  and  its  incapacity  to  bloom  and  branch 
again,  in  as  many  words  as  Homer.  It  is  borrowed  by 
Valerius  Flaccus  in  his  third  book,  where  he  makes  Ja- 
fon  fwear  as  a  warrior  by  his  Ipear, 
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This  Iceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  fteel  to  prove 

An  enfign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 

From  whom  the  pow'r  of  laws  and  juftice  fprings  :   315^ 

(Tremendous  oath  !  inviolate  to  kings) 

By  this  I  fwear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again. 

Shall  call  Achilles,  (he  fhall  call  in  vain. 

When  fiufli'd  with  flaughter,  He<5lor  comes  to  fpread 

The  purpled  fliore  with,  mounteuns  of  the  dead,       3  20 

Then  {halt  tliou  mourn  th 'affront  thy  madaefs  gave, 

Forc'd  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  fave :  t. 

Then  rage  in  bittemefs  of  foul,  to  know 

This  adl  has  made  the  braved  Greek  thy  foe^ 

Hanc  ego  magnanbnl fpolium  Didymaonis  hajlami 

Utfemei  eft  avulfa  jugis  a  matrs  peremptat 

^jixnequejamfrondei  virides  neque  proferct  umbras, 

Fida  m'wijieria  et  duras  cl>it  horrida pugnasy 
Teftor, 

And  indeed,  hov/ever  he  may  here  bonow  fome  expref- 
(ions  from  Virgil,  or  fall  below  him  in  others,  he  has 
neverthe  lefs  kept  to  Homer  in  the  emblem,  by  intro- 
ducing the  oath  upon  Jafon's  grief  for  failing  to  Colchis- 
%vithout  Hercules,  when  he  had  feparated  him  from  the 
body  of  the  Argonauts  to  fearch  after  Hylas.  To  ren- 
der the  beanty  of  this  paiTage  more  manifeft,  the  allufion 
is  inferted  (but  with  the  fewefl  words  polTible)  in  this 
tranilation. 

V.  323.  Thy  ra/Jmefs  inade  the  hravejl  Greek  thyfoe.'\ 
If  felf-praife  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  haughty  na- 
ture of  Achilles,  yet  Plutarch  has  mentioned  a  cafe,  and 
with  refped  to  him,  wherein  it  is  allowable.  He  fays 
that  Achilles  has  at  other  times  afcribed  his  fuccefs  to 
Jupiter,  but  it  is  permitted  to  a  man  of  merit  and  figure 

L2 
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He  (poke;  and  furious  hurrd  againft  the  ground  325; 
Ills  fceptre  ftarr'd  with  golden  fluds  around. 
Then  (lemly  filent  fate.     With  like  difdaiir, 
The  raging  king  return'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  pallion  with  the  words  of  age, 
slow  from  his  feat  arofe  the  Pylian  fage,  330 

Experienc'd  Neftor,  in  perfuafion,  skill'd, 
Words,  fweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  diflill'd: 
Two  generations  now  had  paft  away. 
Wife  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  fway ; 
Two  ages  o^er  his  native  realm  he  reign 'd,  335 

And  now  th*  example  of  the  third  remain 'd. 

who  is  injurioufly  dealt  with,  to  fpeak  frankly  of  lihn- 
felf  to  thofe  who  are  forgetful  and  unthankful. 

V.  333.  Tivo  generations.']  The  commentators  make 
not  Neftor  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years  (according 
to  Ovid's  opinion;)  they  take  the  word  ysvg<6  not  to 
fignify  a  century  or  age  of  the  world ;  but  a  generation, 
or  compafs  of  time  in  which  one  fet  of  men  flouriih, 
which  in  the  common  computation  is  thirty  years ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  here  tranflated  as  much  the  more  pro- 
bable. 

From  what  Nefbr  fays  in  this  fpeech,  madam  Dacier 
computes  the  age  he  was  of  at  the  end  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  fight  of  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  fell  out 
fifty-five  or  fifty-iix  years  before  the  war  of  Troy  :  the 
quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  happened  in  the  tenth 
and  lall:  year  of  that  war.  It  was  then  fixty-five  or  fix- 
ty-fix  years  fince  Neftor  fought  againft  the  Centaurs ; 
he  was  capable  at  that  time  o^  giving  counfel,  fothat  one 
cannot  imagine  him  to  have  been  under  twenty :  from 
whence  it  will  appear  that  he  was  now  almofl  arrived  to 
the  conclufion  of  his  third  age,  and>about  fourfcore  and 
five,  or  fourfcore  and  fix  years  of  age. 
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All  view'd  mtti  awe  the  venerable  man  ; 
Who  thus,  with  mild  benevolence,  began : 

What  ftiame,-  what  woe. is  this  to  Greece  !  what  joy 
To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  friends  of  Troy!  340 

V.  '2,'i,().  What  fia7ne.']  The  quarrel  having  rifen  to 
its  higheft  extravagance,  Neftor  the  wifeft  and  moft  aged 
Greek  is  raifed  to  quiet  the  princes,  whofe  fpeech  is 
^erefore  framed  intirely  with  an  oppofite  air  to  all  which 
has  been  hitherto  faid,  fedate  and  inoffenfive.     He  be- 
gins with  a  foft  affedtionate  complaint  which  he  oppofes 
to  their  threats  and  haughty  language  j  he  reconciles  their" 
attention  in  an  a\vful  manner,  by  putting  them   in  mind> 
that  they  hear  one  whom  their  fathers  and  the  greateft 
heroes  had  heard  with  deference.  He  fides  with  neither, 
that  he  might  not  anger  any  one,  while  he  advHestliem 
to  the  proper  methods  of  reconciliation  ;   and  he  appears. 
to  fide  with  both  while  he  praifes  each,  that  they  may 
be  induced  by  the  recotledion  of  one  another's  worth 
to  return  to  that  amity  which  would  bring  fuccefs  to  the 
caufe.     It  was  not  however  confiftent  with  the  plan  of 
the  poem,  that  they  fnould  enrlrely  be  appeafed,  for  then 
the  anger  would  be  at  an  end,  which  v/as  propofed  as  ths. 
fubje6i  of  the  poem.     Homer  has  not  therefore  made 
this-  fpeech  to  have  its  full  fuccefs ;    and  yet  that  the 
eloquence  of  his  Neftor  might  not  be  thrown  out  of  cha- 
racter by  its  proving  unavailable;  he  takes  care  that  the 
violence   vvith  which  the  difpute  was  managed  ihould 
abate  immediately  upon  his  fpeaking ;  Agamemnon  con-, 
feifes  that  all  he  fpoke  was  right,  Achilles  promifes  not 
to  fight  for  Brileis  if  flie  (houid  be  fent  for,  and  the  coun- 
cil difiblves. 

It  is  to  be  obfen^ed  that  this  character  of  authority 
and  wifdom  in  Neftor,  is  every  where  admirably  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  made  to  exert,  itfelf  through  all  tlie  great 
emergencies  of  the  poem.  As  he  quiets  the  princes  here, 
he  propofes  that  expedient  which  reduces  the  army  in-  ■ 

L  ^ 
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That  adverfe  Gods  commit  to  ftern  debate 

The  beft,  the  braveftof  the  Grecian  ftate.  . 

Young  as  ye  are,  this  youthful  heat  reftrain, 

Nor  think  your  Neftor's  years  and  wifdom  vain. 

A  Godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew,  •  345 

Such,  as  no  more  thefe  aged  eyes  (hall  view ! 

Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous'  fame, 

Dryas  the  bold,  or  Geneus'  deathlefs  name ; 

Thefeus,  endu'd  ^vith  more  than  mortal  might. 

Or  Polyphemus,  like  the  Gods  in  fight  ? 

'^ith  thefe  of  old  to  toils  of  battel  bred,  350 

In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led  ; 

Fir'd  with  the  third  which  virtuous  envy  breeds. 

And  fmit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 

Strongeit  of  men,  they  pierc'd  the-  mountain  boar, ' 

Rang'd  the  wild  defarts  red  with  monllers  gore,  Q.  o  r  r 

And  from  the  hills  their  fhaggy  Centaurs  tore. 

Yet  thefe  with  foft,  perfuafive  arts  I  fway'd ; 

When  Neftor  fpoke,  they  liften'd  and  obey'd. 

If  in  my  youth,  ev'n  thefe  eftecm'd  me  wife. 

Do  you,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advife.  360 

Atrides,  feize  not  on  the  beauteous  flave ; 

That  prize  the  Greeks  by  common  fuffrage  gave : 


to  their  order  after  the  fedition  in  the  fecond  book.AVhen 
the  Greeks  are  in  the  utmofl  diftreffes,  it  is  he  who  ad- 
vifes  the  building  the  foitification  before  the  fleet,  which 
is  the  chief  means  of  preferving  them.  And  it  is  by  his 
Yerruafion  that  Patroclus  puts  on  the  armour  of  Acliilles, 
wliich  occafions  the  return  of  that  hero,  and  the  conqueft 
of  Troy. 
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Nor  thou,  Achilles,  treat  oiir  prince  with  pride;  .!» 

Let  kings  be  juft,  and  fovVeign  pow'r  prefide. 

Thee,  the  firft  honours  of  the  war  adorn,  365 

Like  Gods  in  ftrength,  and  of  a  Goddefs  bom ; 

Him,  awful  majeily  exaJts  above 

The  pow'rs  of  earth,  and  fcepter'd  fons  of  Jove. 

Let  both  unite  with  well-confenting  mind, 

So  fliall  authority  with  ftrength  be  join'd.  3.70 

Leave  me,  O  king  !  to  calm  Achilles'  rage  ; 

Rule  thou  thyfelf,  as  more  advanc'd  in  age. 

Forbid  it,  Gods  !  Achilles  fhould  be  loft. 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  hoft.        375 

This  faid,  he  ceas'd:  The  king  of  men  replies: 
Thy  years  are  awful ^  and  thy  words  are  wife. 
Bat  that  imperious,  and  imconquer'd  foul, 
No  laws  can  limit,  no  refpeft  controul. 
Before  his  pride  mult  his  faperiors  fall,  380 

His  word  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all  ? 
Him  muft  our  hofts,  our  chiefs,  oiufelf  obey  ? 
What  king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  Iway  ? 
Grant  that  the  Gods  his  matchlefs  force  have  giv'n  • 
Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n  ? 

Here  on  the  monarch's  fpeech  Achilles  broke,      385 
And  furious,  thus,  and  interrupting  fpoke. 
Tyrant,  I  well  deferved  thy  galling  chain. 
To  live  thy  flave,  and  ftill  to  ferve  in  vain. 
Should  I  fubmit  to  each  unjuft  decree : 
Command  thy  vaftkls,  but  con}maQ4  DOt  mc.  39CX 
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Seize  on  Brifeis,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 

My  prize  of  "war,  yet  tamely  fee  refum'd ; 

And  feize  fecure ;  No  more  Achilles  draws 

His  conqu'ring  fword  in  any  woman's  caule.  595 

The  Gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  pail; 

But  let  this  firft  invasion  be  the  laft : 

For  know,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'ft  invade. 

Shall  ftream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade^) 

At  this  they  ceas'd ;  the  ftem  debate  expir'd :     4OO? 
The  chiefs  in  fliUen  majefty  retir'd. 

Achilles  with  Patroclus  took  his  way, 
Where  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vefTels  lay. 
Mean  time  Atrides  launch'd  with  num'rous  oars 
A  well-rigg'd  fhip  forChryfa's  facred  (bores :.  405^ 

V,  594,     .  .  ■  JVo  more  Achilla  draius 

His  conqu' ring pivord  in  any  nvotnati's  cattfe.'} 
When  Achilles  promifes,  not  to  conteft  for  Brifeis,  he 
exprefles  it  in  a  (harp  defpifing  air,   1  nvill  not  fight  for 
the  fake  of  a  ^^voman:    by  which  he  glances  at  Helena, 
and  cafts  an  obli^^ue  reflection  upon  thofe  commanders 
whom  he  is  about  to  leave  at  the  (iege  for  her  caufe.  One 
may  obferve  how  v/ell  it  is  fancied  of  the  poet,  to  make 
one  woman  die  ground  of  a  quarrel  which  breaks  an  al- 
liance that  was  only  formed  upon  account  of  another :  and 
how  much  the  circumftance  thus  confidered  contributes 
to  keep  up  the  anger  of  Achilles,  for  carrying  on  the  poem 
beyond  this  dKTolution  of  the  council.     For  (as  he  him- 
felf  argues  with  Uly(res  in  the  9th  Iliad)  it  is  as  reafonable 
for  him  to  retain  his  anger  upon  the  account  of  Brifeis, 
as  for  the  brothers  with  all  Greece  to  carry  on  a  war  up- 
on die  fcore  of  Helena.     I  do  not  knov/  that  any  com- 
mentator has  taken  notice  of  this  farcafm  of  Achilles, 
which  I  think  a  very  obvious  one. 
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High  on  tlie  deck  was  fair  Chryfels  plac'd, 
And  fage  Ulyfles  with  the  conducl  grac'd  : 
Safe  in  her  fides  the  hecatomb  they  ftow'd, 
Then  fwifdy  failing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 

The  hoft  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares,         41^) 
With  pure  luftradons^  and  with  folemn  pcay'rs. 
Walh'd  by  die  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleans 'd;  and  caft  th'  ablutions  in  the  main. 
Along  die  fhore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid. 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid.  415 

The  fable  fumes  in  curling  Ipires  arife, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus  in  facred  rites  engag'd, 
Atrides  ftill  with  deep  refentment  rag'd. 
To  wait  his  will  two  facred  heralds  flood,  420 

Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
Hafle  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 
Thence  bear  Brifeis  as  our  royal  prize : 


T.  415.  Th* ablutions.']  All  our  former  Englifli  tran- 
flations  feem  to  have  erred  in  the  fenfe  of  this  line,  the 
word  Xvf^xTx  being  diiferendy  rendered  by  them,  of  ah, 
ox  entrails,  qx  purgaments,  01  ordures  ^digTO^s  fet  of  ideas, 
of  which  Homer  is  not  guilty.  The  word  comes  from 
>,vt a yC I uo, the  fame  verb  from  whence  IjrtAyjw^/j'ovro,  which 
precedes  in  the  line,  is  derived.  So  that  the  fenfe  ap- 
peals to  be  as  it  is  rendered  here,  [Theyw?&i6-y  a7id  thre'W 
aivay  their  wafhings.]  Perhaps  this  luflration  might  be 
ufed  as  a  phyfical  remedy  in  cleanfing  diem  from  the  in- 
fedHon  of  the  place ;  as  Paufanias  tells  us  it  was  by  the 
Arcadians,  from  whence  he  lays  the  plague  was  called 
Av-njj  by  the  Greeks.  ; 
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Submit  he  muft  ;  or  if  they  will  not  part, 

Ourfelf  in  arms  fhall  tear  her  from  his  heart.  42^ 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  adl  their  lord's  commands  ; 
Penfive  they  walk  along  the  barren  fands: 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find,. 
With  gloomy  alpeft,  on  his  arm  reclin'd. 
At  awful  diftance  long  they  filent  ftand,  450 

Loth  to  advance,  or  fpeak  their  hard  command ; 
Decent  confufion  I  This  the  godlike  man 
Perceiv'd,  and  thus  \vith  accent  mild  began. 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  facred  minifters  of  men  and  Gods  !  455 

I  know  your  mefiage ;  by  conftraint  you  came  ; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord  I  blame. 
Patroclus  hafte,  the  fair  Brifeis  bring ; 
Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 

V.  450.  j^t  anxifuldifianceJiletJi?^  There  was  required 
a  very  remarkable  management  to  preferve  all  the  cha- 
raders  which  are  concerned  in  this  nice  conjuncture, 
wherein  the  heralds  were  to  obey  at  their  peril ;  Aga- 
memon  was  to  be  gratified  by  an  infult  on  Achilles; 
and  Achilles  was  to  fuffer  fo  as  might  become  his  pride,, 
and  not  have  his  violent  temper  provoked.  From  all 
tliis  the  poet  has  found  the  fecret  to  extricate  himfelf, 
by  only  taking  care  to  make  his  heralds  ftand  in  fight,, 
and  fijent.  Thus  they  neither  make  Agamemnon's  ma- 
jefty  fuffer  by  uttering  their  meffage  fubmiffively,  nor 
occafion  a  rough  treatment  from  Achilles  by  demanding 
Brifeis  in  the  peremptory  air  he  ordered ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  Achilles  is  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
giving  her  up,  as  if  he  rather  fent  her  than  was  forced 
to  relinquifii  her.  The  art  of  this  has.  been  takeri  no* 
tice  of  by  Euftathiua. 
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But  wltnefs,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow,  440 

Witnefs  to  Gods  above,  and  men  below ! 

But  firft,  and  loudeft,  to  your  prince  declare. 

That  lawlefs  tyrant  whofe  commands  yon  bear ; 

Unraov'd  as  death  Achilles  fhall  remain., 

Th]fo'  proflrate  Greece  fhould  bleed  at  ev'ry  vein     445 

The  raging  chief  in  frantic  paffion  loft. 

Blind  to  himfelf,  and  ufelefs  to  his  hofl, 

Unskill'd  to  judge  the  future  by  the  paft, 

In  blood  and  flaughter  fhall  repent  at  laft, 

Patroclus  now  th'  unwilling  beauty  brought ;  450 

She,  in  foft  forrows,  and  in  penflve  thought, 
Pafl:  filent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back,  flow-moving  o'er  the  flrand. 

Not  fo  his  lofs  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  fad  retiring  to  the  founding  fliore,  455 

O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung, 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother  Iprung : 

v..  4  J I .  S&e,  sn/o/tforronvj..']  The  behaviour  of  Brifeis 

HI  her  departure  is  no  lefs  beautifully  imagined  than  the 

former.     A  French  or  Italian  poet  had  lavifhed  all  his 

i  wit  and  paffion  in  two  long  fpeeches  on  this  occafion, 

j  wliich  the  heralds  mud  hav«  wept  to  hear :  inftead  of 

!  which,  Homer  gives  us  a  fine  pi^re  of  nature.     We  fee 

Brifeis  paffing  unwillingly  along,  with  a  dejected  air, 

melted  in   teaderneis,   and  not  able   to  utter  a  word : 

and  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  we  have  a  ccn- 

trajie  to  this  in  the  gloomy  refentrnent  of  Achilles,  who 

fuddenly  retires  to  the  (hore  and  vents  his  rage  aloud  to 

the  feas.     The  variation  of  the  numbers  juft  in  this  place 

adds  a  great  beauty  to  it,  which  has  been  endeavoured 

, ,  at  in  the  tranflation. 
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There,  bath'd  in  tears  of  anger  and  difdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  ftormy  main. 

O  parent  Goddefs  i  iince  in  early  bloom,  460 

UL       Thy  Ton  m^Il  fall,  by  too  fev^re  a  doom  ; 
Sure,  to  fo  Oiort  a  race  of  glory  born, 
Great  Jove  In  juffice  Hiould  this  fpan  adorn  : 
Honour  and  £ime  at  lead  the  thund'rer  ow'd. 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promife  of  God ;  465 

V.  458  TherC',  holh'd  in  fears.']  Eufi:athius  obferi^es 
on  this  jjlace  that  it  is  no  weaknefs  in  heroes  to  weep, 
but  the  very  effe(5t  of  hum-anity  and  proof  of  a  generous 
temper;  for  which  he  ofTers  feveral  inftances.  and  takes 
notice  that  if  Sophocles  would  not  let  Ajax  v/eep,  It  is 
becaufe  he  is  drav/n  rather  as  a  madman  than  a  hero. 
But  this  general  obfervation  is  not  all  we  can  offer  in 
excufe  for  the  tears  of  Achilles ;  his  are  tears  of  anger 
and  difdain  (as  I  have  yentured  to  call  them  in  the  tranf- 
lation)  of  which  a  great  and  fiery  temper  is  more  fufcep- 
tible  than  any  other  and  even  In  this  cafe  Homer  has 
faken  care  to  preferve  the  high  character,  by  making  him 
retire  to  vent  his  tears  out  of  fight.  And  we  may  add  . 
to  thefe  an  obfei'vation  of  which  madam  Dacier  is  fond, 
the  reafon  why  Agamemnon  parts  not  in  tears  from  Chry- 
feis,  as  Achilles  does  from  Brifeis  :  the  one  parts  will- 
ingly from  his  mKtrefs  ;  and  becaufe  he  does  It  for  his 
people's  fafety  it  becomes  an  honour  to  him :  tlie  other 
is  parted  unwillingly ;  and  becaufe  his  genera!  takes  her 
by  force,  the  aftion  reflects  a  difhonour  upon  him. 

V.  464.  7/^  thtind^rer  ovjd.~\  This  alludes  to  a  (lory 
which  Achilles  tells  die  embaffadors  of  Agamemnon,  II.  9/ 
That  he  had  the  choice  of  two  fates :  one  lefs  glorious 
at  home,  but  blefTed  with  a  very  long  life ;  the  other  full 
of  glory  at  Troy,  but  then  he  was  never  to  jctarn.  The 
alternative  being  thus  propofed  to  him  (not  from  Jupi- 
ter, 
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If  yon'  proud  monarch  thus  thy  Ton  defies, 
Obfcures  my  glories,  and  refumes  my  prize. 

Far  in  the  deep  recefies  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  wat'ry  reign, 
The  Goddefs-mother  heard.     The  waves  divide :     479 
And  like  a  mid  fhe  rofe  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  on  the  naked  fhores, 
And  thus  the  forrows  of  his  foul  explores. 
"Why  grieves  my  fon  ?  Thy  anguilli  let  me  fiiare, 
Reveal  the  caule,  and  trufl  a  parent's  care.  475 

He  deeply  fighing  faid :  To  tell  my  woe. 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
From  Thebe  facred  to  Apollo's  name, 
( Action's  realm)  our  conqu'ring  army  came, 

ter,  but  Thetis  who  revealed  the  decree)  he  chofe  the 
latter,  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  due,  fince  he  gives  a- 
way  length  of  life  for  it :  and  accordingly  when  he  com- 
plains to  his  mother  of  the  difgrace  he  lies  under,  it  is 
in  this  manner  he  makes  a  demand  of  honour. 

Monf.  de  la  Motte  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  but 
for  this  fore -knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  his  death  at 
Troy,  Achilles's  charader  could  have  drawn  but  little 
efteem  from  the  reader.  A  hero  of  a  vicious  mind,  bleU: 
only  with  a  fuperiority  of  ftrength,  and  invulnerable  in- 
to the  bargain,  was  not  v^ry  proper  to  excite  admira- 
tion :  but  Homer  by  this  exquilite  piece  of  art  has  made 
him  the  greateft  of  heroes,  who  is  (Hll  purfuing  glory  in 
contempt  of  death, '  and  «ven  under  that  certainty  gene- 
roufly  devoting  himfelf  in  every  a£lion. 

V.  478.  Frp?7i  Thebe. ']  Homer,  who  opened  liis  poem 

with  the  a6lion  which  Immediately  brought  on  Achilles's 

anger,  being  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fame  tiling 

again,  takes  his  rife  more  backward  in  tlie  ftory.    Thus 

Vol.   I.  M 
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With  treafure  loaded  and  triumphant  fpoils,  480 

Whofe  juft  divifion  crown 'd  the  foldler's  toils  ; 
But  bright  Chryfeis,  heav'nly  prize  !  was  led, 
By  vote  feleded,  to  the  gen'ral's  bed. 

the  reader  is  informed  in  what  he  fhould  know,  without 
having  been  delayed  from  entering  upon  the  promifed 
fubje<5l.  This  is  the  iirfl:  attempt  which  we  fee  made 
towards  the  poetical  method  of  narration,  which  differs 
from  the  hlftorical,  in  that  it  does  not  proceed  always 
dire6lly  in  the  line  of  time,  but  fometimes  relates  things 
which  have  gone  before,  wlien  a  more  proper  opportu- 
nity demands  it,  to  make  the  narration  more  informing 
or  beautiful. 

The  foregoing  remark  is  in  regard  only  to  the  firft 
fix  lines  of  this  fpeech.  What  follows  is  a  rehearfal  of 
the  preceding  a(5lion  of  the  poem,  almoft  in  the  fame 
words  he  had  ufed  in  the  opening  it ;  and  is  one  of  thofe 
faults  \vhich  has  mth  mod  juftice  been  obje<5led  to  our 
author.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  the  account  muft  be 
tedious,  of  what  the  reader  had  been  juft  before  infoiTn- 
cd  ;  and  efpecially  when  we  are  given  to  underfland  it 
was  no  way  neceffary,  by  what  Achilles  fays  at  the  be- 
ginning that  T^e/is  knenv  the  nuholejiory  already.  As  to 
repeating  the  fame  lines,  a  pra(5lice  ufuai  with  Homer, 
it  is  not  fo  excufable  in  this  place  as  in  thofe,  where 
melTages  are  delivered  in  the  words  they  were  received, 
or  the  like  ;  it  being  umnatural  to  imagine,  that  the  per- 
fon  whom  the  poet  introduces  as  aftually  fpeaking,  fhould 
fcJl  into  the  felf  fame  words  that  are  ufed  in  the  narra- 
tion by  the  poet  himfelf.  Yet  Milton  was  fo  great  an  ad- 
mirer and  imitator  of  our  author,  as  not  to  have  fcrupled 
even  this  kind  of  repetition.    The  pafTage  is  at  the  end 
of  his  tenth  book,  where  Adam  having  declared  he  would 
proflrate  himfelf  before  God  in  certain  particular  a6ls  of 
humiliation,  thofe  a61s  are  immediately  after  defcribed  by 
the  poet  in  the  fame  words. 
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The  pried  of  Phoebus  fought  by  gifts  to  gain 
His  beauteous  daughter  from  the  vidor's  chain;       485; 
The  fleet  he  reach'd,  and  lowly  bending  down, 
Held  forth  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
Entreating  all :  but  chief  implor'd  for  grace 
The  brother-kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race : 
The  gen'rous  Greeks  their  joint  confent  declare,       490 
The  pried  to  rev'rence,  and  releafe  the  fair  j 
Not  fo  Atrides :  He  with  wonted  pride. 
The  fire  mfulted,  and  his  gifts  deny'd : 
Th'  ififulted  fire  (his  God's  peculiar  care) 
To  Phoebus  pray'd,  and  Phoebus  heard  the  prayV :  495 
A  di'eadful  plague  enfues :  Th'  avenging  darts 
InceiTant  fly,  and  pierce  the  Grecian  hearts, 
A  prophet  then,  Infpir'd  by  heav'n  arofe. 
And  points  the  crime,  and  thence  derives  the  woes : 
Myfelf  the  firft  the  aflembled  chiefs  Incline  500 

T'  avert  tlie  vengeance  of  the  pow'r  divine ; 
Then  riling  m  his  wrath,  the  monarch  (lorm'd ; 
Incens'd  he  threaten'd,  and  his  threats  perform 'd : 
The  fair  Chryfeis  to  her  fire  was  fent. 
With  ofTer'd  gifts  to  make  the  God  relent ;  ^Oj 

But  now  he  feiz'd  Brifeis'  heav'nly  charms. 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. 
Defrauds  tlie  votes  of  all  the  Gredan  train ; 
And  fervice,  faith,  and  juflice  plead  in  vain. 
But  Goddefs !  thou,  thy  fuppliant  fon  attend,         5  iq 
To  high  Olympus'  fliining  court  afcend, 

M  2 
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Urge  all  tlie  ties  to  former  fervice  ow'd. 

And  file  for  vengeance  to  the  thund'ring  God. 

Oft  haft  thou  triumph'd  in  the  glorious  boaft. 

That  thou  ftood'ft  forth,  of  all  th'  cetherial  hoft,      515 

When  bold  rebellion  jfhook  the  realms  above, 

Th'  undaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

V.  514.  ^Oft  haft  thou  triumph'' d^  The  perfuafive 
which  AcKtlles  is  here  made  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Thetis,  is  moft  artfully  contrived  to  fuit  the  prefent  ex- 
igency. You,  fays  he,  muft  intreat  Jupiter  to  bring  mi- 
feries  on  the  Greeks,  who  are  protefted  by  Juno,  Nep- 
tune, and  Minerva :  put  him  therefore  in  mind  that  thofe 
deities  were  once  his  enemies,  and  adjure  him  by  tliat 
fervice  you  did  him  when  thofe  very  powers  would  have 
bound  him,  that  he  will  now  in  his  turn  affift  you  againft 
the  endeavours  they  will  oppofe  to  my  wiflies.  Euflathius. 

As  for  the  (tory  itfelf,  fome  have  thought  (with  whom 
is  madam  Dacler)  that  there  was  fome  imperfe(5t  traditi- 
on of  the  fall  of  the  angels  for  their  rebellion,  which  the 
Greeks  had  received  by  commerce  with  Egypt :  ajid 
thus  they  account  the  rebellion  of  the  Gods,  the  preci- 
pitation of  Vulcan  from  heaven,  and  Jove's  threatening 
the  inferior  Gods  with  Tartarus,  but  as  fo  many  hints  of 
fcripture  fdntly  imitated.  But  it  feems  not  improbable 
that  the  war  of  the  Gods,  defcribed  by  the  poets  allude 
to  the  confufion  of  the  elements  before  they  were  brought 
into  their  natural  order.  It  is  almoft  generally  agreed 
that  by  Jupiter  is  meant  the  ^ther^  and  by  Juno  the^/r; 
The  ancient  philofophers  fuppofed  the  cither  to  be  ig- 
neous, and  by  its  kind  influence  upon  the  air  to  be  the " 
caufe  of  all  vegetation :  therefore  Flomer  fay«  in  the  1 4th 
Iliad,  That  upon  Jupiter's  embracing  his  wife,  the  earth- 
put  forth  its  plants.  ,  Perhaps  by  Thetls's  aiTifHng  Jupi- 
ter, may  be  meant  that  the  watry  element  fubfiding  and 
taking  its  natural  place,  put  an  end  to  this  combat  of  the 
cjements. 
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When  the  bright  partner  of  his  awful  reign. 

The  warlike  maid,  and  monarch  of  the  main. 

The  traitor-gods,  by  mad  ambitioa  driv'n,  52O 

Durfl  threat  with  chains  th'  omnipotence  of  heav'n. 

Then  call'd  by  thee,  the  monfler  Titan  came, 

(Whom  Gods  Briareus,  men  ^Egeon  name) 

Thro'  wond'ring  skies  enormous  ftalk'd  along ; 

Not  *  he  that  (hakes  the  folid  earth  fo  ftrong :  ^2^ 

With  giant-pride  at  Jove's  high  throne  he  ftands, 

And  brandifh'd  round  him  all  his  hundred  hands  j 

Th'  affrighted  Gods  confefs'd  their  awful  lord. 

They  dropt  the  fetters,  trembled  and  ador'd. 

This,  Goddefs,  this  to  his  remembrance  call,  53Q 

Embrace  his  knees,  at  his  tribunal  fall ; 

Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train. 

To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main. 

To  heap  die  (hores  with  copious  death,  and  brit^ 

The  Greeks  to  know  the  curfe  of  fuch  a  king :       535 

Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head 

O'er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 

V.  523.  WhotnGods  Briareus y  men  JEgeon  name. 2 
This  manner  of  making  the  Gods  fpeak  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  men  (which  is  frequent  in  Homer)  is  a  cir- 
aimftance  that  as  far  as  it  widens  the  diftindion  between 
di\ine  and  human  natures,  fo  far  might  tend  to  heigh- 
ten the  reverence  paid  the  Gods.  But  befides  this,  as  the 
difference  is  thus  told  in  poetry,  it  is  of  ufe  to  the  poets 
themfelves  :  for  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  tefHmony  of  their 
infpiration,  or  their  converfe  with  the  Gods,  and  thereby 
gives  a  miijediy  to  their  works. 

*  Neptune, 
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And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e'er  he  durft  difgrace 

The  boldeft  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race. 

Unhappy  fon  !   (fair  Thetis  thus  replies,  54O 

While  tears  celeftial  trickle  from  her  eyes) 

Why  have  I  born  thee  with  a  mother's  throes. 

To  fates  averfe,  and  nurs'd  for  future  woes  ? 

So  fhort  a  fpace  the  light  of  heav'n  to  view  ! 

So  ihort  a  fpace  !  and  fill'd  with  forrow  too  !  545 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wilh  prevail, 

Far,  far  from  Ilion  fhould  thy  vefTels  fail. 

And  thou,  from  camps  remote,  the  danger  fhun. 

Which  now,  alas  !  too  nearly  threats  my  fon. 

Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  fuit  I'll  go,  550 

To  great  Olympus  crown'd  with  fleecy  fnow. 

Mean  time,  fecure  within  thy  fhips  from  far 

Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 

Th*  fire  of  Gods,  and  all  th'getherial  train. 

On  the  warm  limits  of  the  fartheft  main,  SSS 

Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  difdain  to  grace 

The  feafts  of  ^Ethiopia's  blamelefs  race ; 

V.  557.  The  feafts  of  JEthiopta*  s  hiamelefs  race. ^The 
Ethiopians,  fays  Diodorus,  1.  3.  are  faid  to  be  the  in- 
Tentors  of  pomps,  facrifices,  folemn  meetings,  and  other 
honours  paid  to  the  Gods.  From  hence  arofe  their  cha- 
radler  of  piety,  which  is  here  celebrated  by  Homer.  A- 
mong  thefe  there  was  an  annual  feaft  at  Diofpolls,  which 
Euftathius  mentions,  wherein  they  carried  about  the 
ftatues  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  Gods,  for  twelve  days, 
according  to  their  number :  to  which  if  we  add  the  an- 
cient cuftom  of  fetting  meat  before  flatues,  it  will  appear 
a  rite  from  which  this  fable  might;  eafily  arife.    But  it 
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Twelve  days  the  pow'rs  indulge  die  genial  rite. 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move        560 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove. 

The  Goddcfs  fpoke  :  T  he  rolling  waves  unclofe ; 
Then  down  the  deep  fhe  plung'd  from  whence  (he  rofe. 
And  left  him  forrowing  on  the  lonely  coall, 
In  wild  refentment  for  the  fair  he  loft.  56 J 

would  be  a  great  miflake  to  imagine  from  this  place,  that 
Homer  reprefents  the  Gods  as  eating  and  drinking  upon 
earth :  a  grofs  notion  he  was  never  guilty  of,  as  appeal's 
from  thefe  verfes  in  the  fifth  book,  v.  340. 

<jv  ycifi  (Tirev  ioaa- ,  n  Tfivsia-  xtooTrcc  civov, 

{For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  fuflainst 
Nor  fine's  inflaming  juice  fupplies  their  veins.) 

Macrobius  would  have  it,  that  by  Jupiter  here  is  meant 
ihtfun,  and  that  the  number  tnuelve  hints  at  the  twelve 
Jigns  ;  but  whatever  may  be  faid  in  a  critical  defence  of 
this  Opinion,  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  fatisfied  that 
Homer,  confidered  as  a  poet,  would  have  his  machine- 
ry underftood  upon  that  fyftem  of  the  Gods  which  is 
properly  Grecian. 

One  may  take  notice  here,  that  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
fome  pafTage  were  found  in  any  authentic  author,  that 
might  tell  us  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  .Ethiopians 
kept  this  feftival  at  Diofpoiis :  for  from  thence  one  might 
determine  the  precife  feafon  of  the  year  wherein  the  ani- 
ons of  the  Iliad  are  reprefented  to  have  happened ;  and 
perhaps  by  that  means  farther  explain  the  beauty  and 
propriety  of  many  pafTages  in  the  poem. 
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In  Chryfa's  port  now  fage  Ulyffes  rode ; 

Beneath  the  deck  the  dellin'd  vidims  ftow'd : 

The  fails  they  furl'd,  they  lafh'd  the  mail  afide, 

And  diopt  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace  ty'd. 

Next  on  the  fhore  their  hecatomb  they  land,  jyoi 

Chryfeis  laft  defcending  on  the  ftrand. 

Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 

Ulyfles  led  to  Phoebus'  facred  fane ; 

Where  at  his  folemn  altar,  as  the  maid 

He  gave  to  Chryfes,  thus  the  hero  faid.  575 

Hail  rev'rend  pried !  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome 

A  fuppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come : 

Unranfom'd  here  receive  the  fpotlefs  fair ; 

Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare ; 

And  may  thy  God  who  fcatters  darts  around,  580 

Aton'd  by  facrifice,  delifl:  to  wound. 

At  tliis,  the  fire  embrac'd  the  maid  again. 

So  fadly  loft,  fo  lately  fought  in  vain. 

Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 

Difpos'd  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring :  585 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

Tlie  facred  off 'ring  of  the  faked  cake ; 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air. 

And  folemn  voice,  the  prieft  dire<5ls  his  pray'r. 

God  of  the  filver  bow,  thy  ear  incline,  590 

Whofe  power  enriches  Cilia  the  divine ; 

Whofe  facred  eye  thy  Tenedos  furve^^s. 
And  gilds  fair  Chryfa  with  diftinguiih'd  rays  ! 
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If  fir 'd  to  vengeance  at  thy  prieft's  rcqueft, 

Thy  direful  darts  infli(n:  the  raging  peft  ;  595 

Once  more  attend !  avert  the  wafteful  woe, 

^nd  fmile  propitious,  and  unbend  thy  bow. 

So  Chryfes  pray'd,  Apollo  heard  his  pray'r  : 
And  now  the  Greeks  their  hecatomb  prepare ; 
Between  their  horns  the  falted  barley  threw,  60Q 

And  with  their  heads  to  heav'n  the  vidiras  flew : 

V.  600.  Thefacrifice^  If  we  confider  this  pafTage,  it 
IS  not  made  to  fhine  in  poetry :  aJI  that  can  be  done  is  to 
give  it  numbers,  and  endeavour  to  fet  the  particulars  in 
a  difHn<5l  view.     But  if  we  take  it  in  another  light,  and 
as  a  piece  of  learning  it  is  valuable  for  being  the  moll: 
exa<n:  account  of  the  ancient  facrifices  any  where  left  us. 
There  is,  firft,the  purification,  bywafhing  of  hands:  Se- 
condly, the  offering  up  of  prayers :  Thirdly,  the  mcla,  or 
barley-cakes  thrown  upon  the  vidim :  FourtPily,  the  man- 
ner of  killing  it  with  the  head  turned  upwards  to  the  ce- 
leftial  Gods  (as  they  turned  it  downwards  when  they  of- 
fered to  the  infemaJs :)  Fifthly,  their  feleding  the  thighs 
and  fat  for  their  Gods  as  the  befl:  of  the  facrifice,  and  the 
difpofing  about  them  pieces  cut  from  every  part  for  a 
reprefentation  of  the  whole ;  (hence  the  diighs,  or  (t6>jp/<», 
are  frequendy  ufed  in  Flomer  and  the  Greek  poets  for 
the  whole  vidim :)  Sixthly,  the  libation  of  wine :  Seventh- 
ly, confuming  the  thighs  in  the  fire  of  the  altar:  Eighth- 
ly, the  facrificers  dreiling  and  feaiting  on  the  reft,  \A\h 
joy  and  hymns  to  the  Gods.     Thus  punctually  have  the 
ancient  poets,  and  in  pardcular  Homer,  written  with  a 
care  and  refpedt  to  religion.     One  may  queftion  whe- 
ther any  country,  as  much  a  ftranger  to  ChriiHanity  as 
We  are  to  heathenifm,  might  be  fo  well  informed  by  our 
poets  in  the  worfhip  belonging  to  any  profeffion  of  re- 
'on  at  prefent. 

I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  how  innrely  Mr.  Dryden 
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The  limbs  they  fever  from  th'inclofing  hide ; 

The  thighs,  feledted  to  the  Gods,  divide  : 

On  thefe,  in  double  cauls  involv'd  with  art, 

The  choicefl  morfels  lay  from  every  part.  6o^ 

The  prieft  himfelf  before  his  altar  (lands, 

And  burns  the  ofT'ring  with  his  holy  hands, 

Pours  the  black  wine,  and  fees  the  flames  afpire ; 

The  youth  with  inftruments  furround  the  fire : 

The  thighs  thus  facrific'd,  and  entrails  dreft,  6iO 

Th'  alliftants  part,  transfix,  and  road  the  reft : 

Then  fpread  the  tables,  the  repait  prepare. 

Each  takes  his  feat,  and  each  receives  his  fhare. 

"When  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  reprefl, 

With  pure  libations  they  conclude  the  feaft;  615; 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd. 

And  pleas'd  difpenfe  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends. 

The  Psans  lengthen'd  'till  the  fun  defcends ; 

The  Greeks  reftor'd,  the  grateful  notes  prolong ;     620t 

Apollo  liflens,  and  approves  the  fong. 


has  miflaken  the  fenfe  of  this  pafTage,  and  the  cuftom 
of  antiquity:  for  in  his  tranflation,  the  cakes  are  thrown 
into  the  fire  inftead  of  being  caft  on  the  vijfdrn;  thefa- 
crificers  are  made  to  eat  the  thighs  and  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  Gods ;  and  no  part  of  the  vidim  is  con- 
fumed  for  a  burnt  ofl^ering,  fo  that  in  effedl  there  is  no 
facrifice  at  all.  Some  of  the  miftakes  (particularly  that 
oi  turning  the  roajl  meat  on  the  /pits ^  which  was  not 
known  in  Homer's  days)  he  was  led  into  by  Chapman's 
tianflation. 
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'Twas  night ;  the  chiefs  befide  their  veflel  lie, 
'Till  rofy  mom  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky : 
Then  launch,  and  hoife  the  mad ;  indulgent  gales,     t 
SuDply'd  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  fwelling  fails ;  625 

The  milk-white  canvas  bellying  as  they  blow, 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below  : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  fwift  they  flew, 
'Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear 'd  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land,        630 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  fand) 
Then  part,  where  fh*etch'd  along  the  winding  bay. 
The  fliips  and  tents  in  mingled  profped  lay. 

But  raging  ftill  amidfl:  his  navy  fate 
The  ftem  Achilles,  ftedfaft  in  his  hate  ;  6^$ 

Nor  mix'd  in  combate,  nor  in  council  joln'd ; 
But  wafting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind : 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  (laughter  roll. 
And  fcenes  of  blood  rife  dreadful  in  his  foul. 

Twelve  days  were  paft,  and  now  the  dauniing  light  64O 
The  Gods  had  fummon'd  to  the'  Olympian  height : 
Jove  iirft  afcending  from  the  wat'ry  bow'rs, 
Leads  the  long  order  of  aetliereal  pow'rs. 
When  like  the  morning  mift  in  early  day, 
Rofe  from  the  flood  the  daughter  of  the  fea ;  64^ 

And  to  the  feats  divine  her  flight  addreft. 
There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  reft. 
The  thund'rer  fate ;  where  old  Olympus  fhrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heav'n,  and  props  the  clouds. 
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Suppliant  the  Goddefs  flood :  One  hand  flie  plac'd    650 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embrac'd. 

If  e'er,  O  father  of  the  Gods  !  flie  faid. 

My  words  could  pleafe  thee,  or  my  a(5lions  aid ; 

Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  fon  beftow, 

And  pay  in  glory  what  in^life  you  owe.  6^^ 

Fiime  is  at  lead  by  heav'nly  promife  due 

To  life  fo  fhort,  and  now  difhonour'd  too. 

Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  ever  jufl:  and  wife ! 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rife 

'Till  the  proud  king,  and  all  th'  Achaian  race  660 

Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  difgrace. 

Thus  Thetis  fpoke,  but  Jove  in  filence  held 
The  facred  councils  of  his  breafl  conceal'd. 
Not  fo  repuls'd,  the  Goddefs  clofer  preft, 
Still  grafp'd  his  knees,  and  urg'd  the  dear  requefl.    66^ 
O  fire  of  Gods  and  men  !  thy  luppliant  hear, 
Refufe,  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear ; 
Or  oh  !  declare,  of  all  the  powVs  above 
Is  wretched  Thetis  leaft  the  care  of  Jove  ? 

She  faid,  and  fighing  thus  the  God  replies,  670 

Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies. 

What  haft  thou  ask'd  ?  Ah  why  fhould  Jove  engage 
In  foreign  contefts,  and  domeftic  rage. 
The  God's  complaints,  and  Juno's  fierce  alarms, 
"V^Tiile  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms  >  ,  6jS 

Go,  le[[  tlie  haughty  partner  of  my  fway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  clofe  accefs  furvey; 


But 
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But  part  in  peace,  fecuie  thy  pray'r  is  fped  : 

Witnefs  the  facred  honours  of  our  head. 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine,  6So 

The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  fign  ; 

This  feals  thy  fuit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows  ■ 

He  fpoke,  and  awful  bends  his  fable  brows ; 

V.  68 1.  The  faithful  :>  fix' d^  irrevocable ftgn7\T\\.tX(i, 
.are  among  men  three  things  by  which  the  eificacy  of  a 
promife  may  be  made  void ;  the  defign  not  to  perform 
it,  the  want  of  power  to  bring  it  to  pafs,  and  the  infta- 
billty  of  cur  tempers ;  from  all  which  Homer  faw  that 
the  divinity  mufi  be  exempted,  and  therefore  he  defcribes  ~ 
the  nod,  or  ratification  of  Jupiter's  word,  as  faithful^  in 
oppofition  to  fraud :  fur e  of  being  performed,  in  oppo- 
(iuon  to  lueaknefs,  and  irrevocable^  in  oppofition  to  our 
repent i?ig  of  a  promife.     Euftathlus. 

V.  683.  He  fpoke,  and  anvful  bends. ']Thhdt{cn'^\Aon 
of  the  majefty  of  Jupiter  has  fomething  exceedingly  grand 
and  venerable,  Macrobius  reports,  that  Phidias  having 
made  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  pad  for  one  of  die 
greateft  miracles  of  art,  was  asked  from  what  pattern  he 
framed  fo  divine  a  figure,  and  anfwered,  it  was  from  that  ^ 
archetype  which  he  found  in  thefe  lines  of  Homer.  The 
fame  audior  his  aifo  taken  notice  of  Virgil's  imitating 
it,  1.  I. 

Dixerai,  idque  ratum  Slygii  per  fiuffiinafratris^ 

Per  pice  torrent es  atraque  voragine  ripas  ; 

Annuity  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum, 

Here  indeed  he  has  preferved  the  nod  widi  its  ftupen- 
dous  efFe^l:,  the  making  the  heavens  tremble.  But  he 
has  negleded  the  defcriptlon  of  the  eye-brows  and  die 
hair,  thofe  chief  pieces  of  imagery  from  whence  the  ar- 
till  took  the  idea  of  a  countenance  proper  for  the  king, 
of  Gods  and  men. 

VO  L.    I,  M 
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Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod; 
The  (lamp  of  fate,  and  fancftion  of  the  God  :  ^95 

K^gh  heav'n  ^vith  trembling  the  dread  fignal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  fhook. 

Swift  to  the  feas  profound  the  Goddefs  flies, 
Jote  to  his  ftarry  manfion  In  the  skies. 
The  fhining  fynod  of  th'  Immortals  wait  690 

The  coming  God,  and  from  then- thrones  offtate 
Arlfing  filent,  wrapt  in  holy  fear. 
Before  the  majefty  of  heav'n  appear. 
T'rembllng  they  fland,  wbile  Jove  aflumes  the  throne. 
All,  but  the  God's  Imperious  queen  alone :  695  ^ 

Late  had  (he  \'Tiew'd  the  filver-footed  dame,    . 
And  all  her  palHons  kindled  into  flame. 

"Thus  far  Macrobius,  whom  Scallger  anfwers  in  this 
manner  ;  /^uf  ludunt  Pbidlam^  aui  nos  ludit  Phidias  : 
Etiamjine  Honiero  puto  ilium  fcijfe^  Jovem  non  carers 
fuperciliis  et  aefarie, 

V,  <^4.  Jove  a  [fume  i  the  throne  f\  As  Homer  makes 
the  firfl:  council  of  his  men  to  be  one  continued  fcene  of 
«nger,  whereby  the  Grecian  chiefs  became  divided,  fb 
he  makes  the  firft  meeting  of  ithe  Gods  to  be  fpent  in 
the  fame  paflion  ;  whereby  Jupiter  is  more  fixed  -to  af* 
fifl:  the  Trojans,  and  Juno  more  Incenfed  agalnfl:  them. 
Thus -the  defign  of  the  poem  goes  on :  The  anger  which 
began  the  book  overfpreads  all  exiftent  beings  by  the 
latter  end  of  it :  Heaven  and  earth  become  engaged  in 
the  fubjedt,  by  which  it  rifes  to  a  great  importance  in 
tlie  reader's  eyes,  and  is  haftened  fonvard  into  the  brisk- 
en:  fcenes  of  adioji  that  can  be  framed  upon  that  violent 
f  afllori* 
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Say,  artful  manager  of  heav'n  (flie  cries) 
Who  now  partakes  the  fecrets  of  the  skies  ? 

V.  ^8.  Sayy  artful  manager."]  The  Gods  and  God- 
defTes  being  defcribed  with  all  the  d'elires  and  pleafures,. 
the  pailions  ^d  humours  of  mankind,  the  commentators 
have  tak^n  a  licence  from  thence  to  draw  not  only  ma- 
ral  obfervations,  but  alfo  fatirical  refleftions  out  of  this 
part  of  the  poem.  Thefe  I  am  forry  to  fee  fall  fo  hard 
upon  womankind,  and  all  by  Juno's  means.  Sometimes 
fhe  procures  them  a  leffon  for  their  curiofity  and  unqiiiet- 
nefs,  and  at  other  times  for  their  loud  and  vexatious 
tempers :  Juno  deferves  them  on  the  one  hand,  Jupiter 
thunders  them  out  on  the  other,  and  the  learned  gentle? 
men  are  very  particular  in  enlarging  with  remarks  on 
both  fides >.  In  her  firfl  fpeech  they  make  the  poet  de- 
fcribe  the  inquifitive  temper  of  womankind  in  generaF, 
and  their  reftleffnefs  if  they  are  not  admitted  into  every 
iecret.  In  his  anfwer  to  this,  they  trace  thofe  methods 
of  grave  remonflrance  by  which  it  is  proper  for  husbands 
to  clam  them.  In  her  reply,  they  find  it  is  the  nature  of 
women  to  be  more  obftinate  for  being  yielded  to  :  And 
m  his  fecond  return  to  her,  they  fee  the  laft  method  to  be 
ufed  \vith  them  upon  failure  of  the  firft,  which  is  the  cx.- 
crcife  of  foverei'gn  authority. 

Mr.  Drydenhas  tranflatedall  this  with  the  utmoft  le- 
verity  upon  the  ladies,  and  fpirited  the  whole  with  fati- 
rical additions  of  his  own.  But  madam  Dacier  (who  has 
elfewhere  animadverted  upon  the  good  bifiiop  of  ThefTa- 
lonica,  for  liis  fage  admonitions  againfl  the  fair  fex)  has 
not  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  this  general  defedion  from 
complaifance  in  all  the  commentators.  She  feems  willing 
to  give  the  whole  pafiage  a  more  important  turn,  and  in- 
cline us  to.  think  that  Homer  defigned  to  reprefent  the  fol- 
ly and  danger  of  prying  into  the  fecrets  of  providence. 
It  is  thrown  into  that  air  in  this  tranflation,  not  only  as 
it  is  more  noble  and  inftmdtive  in  general,  but  as  it  is 
more  refpeitful  to  the  ladies  in  particular  j  nor  fhould  W€ 
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Thy  Juno  knows  not  the  decrees  of  fate,  700 

In  vain  the  partner  of  imperial  ftate. 
What  fav'rite   Goddefs  then  thofe  cares  dl^ideSi^ 
"V^Tiich  Jove  in  prudence  from  his  confort  hic^es  ? 

To  this  the  thund'rer :  Seek  not  thou  to  find 
The  facred  counfels  of  almighty  mind:  705 

Involv'd  in  darknefs  lies  the  great  decree , 
Nor  can  the  depths  of  fate   be  plerc'd  by  thee. 
"What  fits  thy  knowledge,  thou  the  firfl:  fhalt  know; 
The  firfl  of  Gods  above,  and  men  below ;  709 

But  thou,  nor  they,  fhall  fearch  the  thoughts  that  rc3i 
Deep  in  die  clofe  recefies  of  my  foul. 

Full  on  the  fire  tiie  Goddefs  of  the  skies 
KoU'd  the  large  orbs  of  her  majeflic  eyes. 
And  thus  return'd.     Auflere  Saturnius,  fay,  71^ 

From  whence  this  wrath,  or  who  controuls  thy  fway  ? 

(any  more  than  madam  Dader)  have  mentioned  what 
thofe  old  fellows  have  faid,  but  to  defire  their  protedioo 
againfl:  fome  modern  critics  their  difciples,  who  may  ar- 
raign this  proceeding. 

V.  713.  RolN  the  large  orbfJ]  The  Greek  is  to^Tif 
^orvi^'H^iiy  which  is  commonly  tranflated  the  venerable 
ox-efd  Juno,  Madam  Dacier  very  well  obferves  that  /Jk 
is  only  an  augmentative  particle,  and  fignifies  no  more 
than  valde.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  imagination  that 
oxen  have  larger  eyes  than  ordinary  is  ill-grounded,  and 
has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  their  eyes  are  no  larger  io 
proportion  than  thofe  of  men,  or  of  mofl:  other  animals. 
But  be  it  as  it  will,  tlie  defign  of  the  poet,  which  is  only 
to  exprefs  the  largenefs  of  her  eyes,  is  anfwered  in  the 
paraphrafc. 
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Thy  boundlefs  will,  for  me,  remains  in  force. 

And  all  thy  counfels  take  the  deftin'd  courfe. 

But  'tis  for  Greece  I  fear :  For  late  was  feen. 

In  clofe  confult,  the  filver-footed  queen^ 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny,  720 

Nor  was  the  fignal  vain  that  fliook  the  sky. 

What  fatal  favour  has  the  Goddefs  won, 

To  grace  her  fierce,  inexorable  fon  ? 

Perhaps  in  Grecian-  blood  to  drench  the  plain. 

And  glut  his  vengeance  with  my  people  flain.  72jf 

Then  tlius  the  God :  Oh  reftlefs  fate  of  pride. 
That  ftrives  to  learn  what  heav'n  refolves  to  hide 
Vain  is  the  fearch,  prefumptuous  and  abhorr'dj 
Anxious  to  thee,  and  odious  to  thy  lord. 
Let  this  fuffice;  th*  immutable  decree.  730 

No  force  can  fhake :  What  //,  that  oug^t  to  be, 
Goddefs,  fubmit,  nor  dare  our  will  withftand. 
But  diead  the  pow'r  of  this  avenging  hand ; 
Th'  united  ftrength  of  all  the  Gods  above 
In  vain  refifls  th'  omnipotence  of  Jove.  735 

The  thund'rer  fpoke,  nor  durfl  the  queen  reply; 
A  rev'rend  horror  filene'd  all  the  fl<y. 
The  feall  difturb'd,  with  forrow  Vulcan  faw,.. 
His  mother  menac'd,  and  the  Gods  in  awe ;.. 
P,eace  at  his  heart,  and  pleafiire  his  defign,  7140 

Thus  interpos'd  the  architeifl  divine., 

V.  741.  Thus  interposed  i^s  archil eci  divine!]  This 
quarrel  of  the  Gods  being  come  to  its  height,  the  poet 
makes  Vulcan  interpofe,  who  freely  puts  them  in  mind 
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The  \vretched  quarrels  of  the  mortal  ftate 

Are  far  unworthy,  Gods !  of  your  debate  : 

Let  men  their  days  in  fenfelefs  ftrife  employ. 

We,  in  eternal  peace,  and  conftant  joy.  74S 

Thou,  Goddefs-mother,  with  our  fire  comply, 

Nor  break  the  facred  union  of  the  flcy : 

Left,  rouz'd  to  rage,  he  fhake  the  bleft  abodes. 

Launch  the  red  lightning,  and  dethrone  the  gods. 

If  you  fubmit,  the  thund'ref  ftands  appeas'd ;  750 

The  gracious  pow'r  is  willing  to  be  pleas 'd. 
Thus  Vulcan  fpoke ;  and  rifing  with  a  bound. 

The  double  bowl  with  fparkling  Nedar  crown'd. 

Which  held  to  Juno  in  a  chearful  way, 

Goddefs  (he  cry'd)  be  patient  and  obey.  755 

Dear  as  you  are,  if  Jove  his  arm  extend, 

1  can  but  grieve  unable  to  defend. 

of  pleafure,  inoffenfively  advifes  Juno,  Illuftrates  his  ad- 
vice by  an  example  of  his  own  misfortnne,  turning  the 
jeft  on  himfelf  to  enliven  the  banquet ;  and  concludes  the 
part  he  is  to  fupport  with  ferving  Necflar  about.     Ho- 
mer had  here  his  Minerva  or  Wifdom  to  interpofe  a- 
gain,  and  every  other  quality  of  the  mind  refided  in 
heaven  under  the  appearance  of  fome  deity :  So  that  his 
introducing  Vulcan,  proceeded  not  from  a  want  of  choice 
but  an  infight  into  nature.     He  knew  that  a  friend  ta 
mirth  often  diverts  or  ftops  quarrels,  efpecially  when  he 
contrives  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  laugh,  and  prevails  on 
the  angry  to  part  in  good  humour,  or  in  a  difpofitio© 
to  friendfhip ;  when  grave  reprefentations  are  fometimes 
reproaches,  fometimes  lengthen  the  debate  by  occafion- 
ing  defences,  and  fometimes  introduce  new  parties  into 
the  confequences  of  it. 
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What  God  fo  daring  in  your  aid  to  move. 

Or  lift  his  hand  againft  die  force  of  Jove  ? 

Once  in  your  caufe  I  felt  his  matchlefs  might,  760 

Hurl'd  headlong  downward  from  th'  etherial  height  j 

Toft  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round ; 

Nor  till  the  fun  defcended,  touch 'd  the  ground : 

Breathlefs  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  loft ; 

The  Sinthians  rais'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  coaft.       765 

He  faid  and  to  her  hands  the  goblet  heav'd. 
Which,  with  a  fmile,  the  white-arm'd  queen  receiv'd. 


V.  760.  Once  In  your  caufe  I  felt  his  matchlefs  might."} 
They  who  fearch  another  vein  of  allegory  for  hidden 
knowledge  m  natiu-al  phiiofophy,  have  coniidered  Jupi** 
ter  and  Juno  as  heaven  and  the  air,  whofe  alliance  is  in- 
terrupted when  the  air  is  troubled  above,  but  reftored 
again  when  it  is  cleared  by  heat,  or  Vulcaji  the  God  of 
heat.  Him  they  call  a  divine  artificer,  from  die  adivi- 
ty  or  general  ufe  of  fire  in  working.  They  fuppofe  him 
to  be  born  in  heaven,  where  philofophers  fays  that  ele- 
ment has  its  proper  place ;  and  is  thence  derived  to  the 
earth,  which  is  fignified  by  the  fall  of  Vulcan  ;  that  he 
fell  in  Lemnos,  becaufe  that  ifland  abounds  with  fubter- 
ranean  fires ;  and  tliat  he  contra<5ced  a  lamenefs  or  im- 
perfedion  by  the  fall ;  the  fire  not  being  fo  pure  and  ac- 
tive below,  but  mixed  and  terreltrial.    Euftathius. 

V.  767.  Which,  <with  aftriile,  the  lukite-arr/id  queen 
received. ]  The  epithet  A  ivxux  g  va? ,  or  ^^hite-arm  V,  is  ufed 
by  Homer  feveral  times  before,  in  this  book.  This  was 
the  firft  pafiage  where  it  could  be  introduced  with  any 
eafe  or  grace  ;  becaufe  the  adlion  fhe  is  here  defcribedin, 
of  extending  her  arm  to  the  cup,  gives  it  an  occafion  of 
difplaybg  its  beauties,  and  in  r  maijne.r  demands  the  e- 
pitliet. 
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Then  to  the  reft  he  fill'd ;  and,  m  bis  turn. 
Each  to  his  lips  apply'd  the  ncflar'd  urn. 
Vulcan  with  aukward  grace  his  office  plies,  77^ 

And  unextinguifti'd  laughter  fhakes  the  skies. 
Thus  the  bleft  Gods  the  genial  day  prolong, 
In  feafts  ambrofial,  and  celeftial  fong. 
Apollo  tun'd  the  lyre ;  the  mufes  round 
With  voice  alternate  aid  the  filver  found,  yr^ 

Meantime  the  radiant  fun,  to  mortal  fight 
Defcending  fwift,  roU'd  down  the  rapid  light. 
Then  to  their  ftarry  domes  the  Gods  depart. 
The  fhining  monuments  of  Vulcan's  art : 


t.  771.  Laughter  Jh ah s  the  Jktes7\  Vulcan  defigned 
to  move  laughter  by  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  Hebe 
and  Ganymede,  with  his  aukward  limping  carriage.  But 
though  he  prevailed,  and  Homer  tells  you  tlie  Gods  did 
laugh,  yet  he  takes  care  not  to  mention  a  word  of  his 
lamenefs.     It  would  have  been  cruel  in  him,  and  \A\.  out 
of  feafon,  to  have  enlarged  with  derifion  upon  an  im- 
perfection whidi  is  out  of  one's  power  to  remedy.    Ac- 
cording to  this  ^ood-natured   opinion  of  Euftathius, 
Mr.  Diyden  has  treated  Vulcan  a  little  barbaroufiy.  He 
makes  his  character  perfedly  comical,  he  is  the  jeft  of 
the  board,  and  the  Gods  are  very  merry  upon  the  im- 
perfeftions  of  his  figure.  Chapman  led  him  into  this  er- 
ror in  general,  as  well  as  into  feme  indecencies  of  ex- 
preffion  in  particular,  which  will  be  feen  upon  compar- 
ing them. 

For  what  concerns  the  laughter  attributed  here  to  the 
Gods,  fee  the  notes  on  lib.  5.  v.  517. 

V.  778.  Then  to  their  ftarry  domes  7\  The  aftrologers 
affign  twelve  houfes  to  the  planets,  wherein  they  are  laid 
to  have  dominion.     Now  becaufe  Homer  tells  us  Vui- 
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Jove  on  his  couch  reclin'd  his  awful  head,  780 

And  Juno  flumber'd  on  the  golden  bed. 

can  built  a  manfion  for  every  God,  the  ancients  write  tliat 
'  he  firft  gave  occafion  for  this  dodtiine. 

V.  780.  Jove  on  his  couch  reclined  his  aisoful  head.'} 
Eufiathius  makes  a  difHndtion  between  Kxhvhiv  and 
VTTvhy  the  wqrds  which  are  ufed  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  with  regard  to  Jupiter's 
fleeping.  He  fays  zxhi'^iiv  only  means  lying  down  in  a 
dilpofition  to  fleep ;  which  falves  tlie  contradiction  that 
elle  would  follow  in  the  next  book,  where  it  is  faid  that 
Jupiter  did  not  fleep.  I  only  mention  this  to  vindicate  the 
tranflation  which  differs  from  Mr.  Dry  den's. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  fcholafts,  that  this  Is  the 
only  book  of  the  twenty-four  without  any  Jitnilcy  a  fi- 
gure in  which  Homer  abounds  every  where  elfe.  The 
like  remark  is  made  by  madam  Dacier  upon  the  firft  of 
the  OdyfTey ;  and  becaufe  the  poet  has  obferved  the  fame 
condu<5t  in  both  works,  it  is  concluded  he  thought  a  iim- 
plicity  of  ftyle,  without  the  great  figures,  was  proper  dur- 
ing the  firfl:  information  of  the  reader.  This  obfervation 
may  be  true,  and  admits  of  refined  reafonings :  but  for 
my  part  I  cannot  think  the  book  had  been  the  worfe,  tho* 
he  had  dirown  in  as  many^z?/7/V/  as  Virgil  has  in  the  firf^ 
£neid, 
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THE    A  R  G  U  xM  E  N  T. 

The  trial  of  the  army  and  catalogue  of  the  forces, 

JUP ITE  Ry  in  purfuance  of  the  requeji  of  Thetis^ 
fends  a  deceitful  vif.oii  io  Agame^nnony  perfuading 
him  to  lead  the  army  to  battle  ;  in  order  to  make  tht 
Greeks  fenfihle  of  their  nuant  of  Achilles*     Tlie  ge- 
meraly  'who  is  deluded  'vjith  the  hopes  of  taking  Troy 
nvith&ut  his  ajfiflancey  but  fears  the  army  nuas  dif 
couraged  by  his  abfence  and  the  late  plague y  as  naell 
as  by  length  cf  tivie^  contrives  to  make  trial  of  their 
difpofttion  by  ajlratagem.  Hefirjl  communicates  his 
defign  to  the  princes  in  council^  that  he  ifjould prO' 
pofe  a  return  to  the  foldiersy   and  that  they  fjould 
put  a  Jisp  to  them  if  the  propofal  nuas  embraced* 
TSen  he  ajfembles  the  *whole  hojly  and  upon  moving 
for  a  return  to  GreecCy  they  unanimoufy  agree  to  if, 
and  run  to  prepare  thefiips.    They  are  detained  by 
the  management  of  Ulyjfesy   *who  chaflifes  the  info- 
lenceofTherJttes,     The  ajfembly  is  recalled ^feveral 
fpeeches  made  on  the  occajiony  and  at  length  the  ad' 
vice  of  Nejlor  folloiuedy  ivhich  ivas  to  make  a  gene- 
ral mufer  of  the  troops y  and  to  divide  them  into  their 
feveral  nations y  before  they  proceeded  to  battle.  This 
gives  occajion  to  the  poet  to  enumerate  all  the  forces 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojantt  in  a  large  catalogue. 
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The  time  employed  hi  this  hook  conjijis  not  entirely  of  one 
day.  The  fcene  lies  in  the  Grecian  camp  and  upon 
the  fea-shore  ;  to'wardthe  end  it  removes  to  Troy, 

OW  pleafing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eye. 
Stretched  in  the  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  He ; 
Th'  Immortals  flumber'd  on  their  thrones  above, 
All,  but  the  ever-wakeful  e3^es  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  fbn  he  bends  his  care,  %^ 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  In  all  the  woes  of  war : 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantome  rife  to  fight, 
And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night. 

Fly  hence,  deluding  Dream !  and  light  as  air. 
To  Agamemnon's  ample  tent  repair.        .  lO 

- .     v/i .  Norn)  pi eajing  fleep,  etc.]  Arlftotle  tells  us  In  the 
twenty-fixth  chapter  of  his  art  of  poetry,  that  this  place 
had  been  objected  to  by  fome  critics  in  thofe  times. They 
thought  It  gave  a  very  ill  idea  of  the  military  difcipllne 
of  the  Greeks,  to  reprefent  a  whole  army  unguarded, 
and  all  the  leaders  afleep :  They  alfo  pretended  it  was 
ridiculous  to  defcribe  all  the  Gods  fieeping  befides  Jupi- 
ter.    To  bodi  thefe  Arlftode  anfwers,  that  nothing  is 
more  ufual  or  allowable  than  that  figure  which  puts  all 
for  the  greater  part.     One  may  add  with  refpedl  to  the 
latter  criticifm,  that  nothing  could  give  a  better  image 
of  the  fuperiorlty  of  Jupiter  to  the  other  Gods  (or  of 
the  fupreme  being  to  all  fecond  caufes)  than  the  vigilan- 
cy  here  afcribed  to  him,  over  all  things  divine  and  human. 
V.  9.  Fly  hence^  deluding  dreamj}  It  appears  from  A- 
riftotle,  Poet.  cap.  26.  that  Homer  was  accufed  of  impi- 
ety, for  making  Jupiter  die  author  of  a  lyo.  in  diis  pal^ 
fage.      It  feems  there  were  antlcntly  thele  words  in  his 
fpeech  to  the  dream;  Ai^o^sjr  Hoi  ?v^»i  »(iit&cci.  Let  us 
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Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattel'd  train, 

Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dufty  plain. 

Declare,  ev'n  now  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 

The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide  extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  widi  fate  contend,  15 

At  Juno's  fuit  th^  heav'nly  facetious  end. 

DeftriKftion  hangs  o'er  yon'  devoted  wall. 

And  nodding  Ilioa  waits  th'  impending  fall. 

give  him  great  j^Jory.     (inftead  of  which  we  have  in  the 
prefent  copies, T^rJeirff-; ^tyJ/^z  Ip^irrai.)  But  Hippias found 
a  way  to  bring  off  Homer,    only  by  placing  the  accent 
on  the  lait  fyllable  but  one,  Ai'^ofriiv^  for  At'^ofuvxi,  the  in- 
finidve  for  the  imperative :  which  amounts  to  no  more 
than  he  bade  the  dream  to  promife  him  great  glory.    But 
Macrobius  de  Somnio  Scip.  1.  i.  c.   7.   takes  off  this  im- 
putation entirely,  and  will  not  allow  there  was   any  lie 
in  die  cafe.     "  Agamemnon  (fays  he)  was  ordered  by 
**  the  dream  to  lead  out  all  the  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
*'  {Uccva^^iYj  is  the  word)  and  promifed  the  vidory  on 
*'  that  condition:   Now  Acliilles  and  his  forces  not  be- 
*'  ing  fummoned  to  the  aflembly  with  the  reft,  that  ne- 
"  gle»5t  abfolved  Jupiter  from  his  promife."      This  re- 
mark madam  Dacier  has  inferted  without  mentioning 
its  author,     Mr.  Dacier  takes  nodce  of  a  paflage  in  the 
fcripture  exactly  parallel  to  this,  where  God  is  reprefent- 
cd  making  ufe  of  the  malignity  of  his  creatures  to  accom- 
plifh  his  judgments.     It  is  in  2  Chron.  ch.   18.  v.   19 
20,  2 1 .  And  the  Lord/aid,  Who  nuillperfuade  Ahab,  that 
he  may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead?  And  there  came 
forth  afpiril,  andfood  before  the  Lord,  and  [aid,  I 'will 
perfuade  him.  And  the  Lord faid  unto  hiniy  IVherenvith  P 
And  he  [aid,  Iivillgoforth,  and  Inulll  he  a  lying  fpirit  in 
the  mouth  cf all  his  prophets.  And  he  fid,  Thouf)alt  per- 
fuade him,  and  prevail  alfo  :  Go  forth  anddofo.  Vide  Da- 
cier upon  Ariftotle,  cap,  26. 
Vol.  I.  O 
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Swift  as  the  word  the  vain  illtifion  fled, 
Defcends,  and  hovers  o'er  Atrides'  head;  20 

Clodi'd  in  the  figure  of  the  Pylian  fage. 
Renown 'd  for  wifHom,  and  rever'd  for  age ; 
Around  his  temples  fpreads  his  golden  w'mg, 
And  thus  the  flattering  dream  deceives  the  king. 

Can^fl  thou,  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  oppreii,      25 
Oh  Atreus'  fon  !  canfl:  thou  indulge  thy  refl  ^ 
111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  natbns  guides, 
Direcfls  in  council,  and  in  war  prefides. 
To  whom  its  fafety  a  whole  people  owes. 
To  wafle  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe.  30 

Monarch,  awal^e  !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear. 
Thou,  and  thy  glory,  claim  his  heav'nly  care. 
In  jufl:  array  draw  forth  th'  embattel'd  train, 
Lead  all  thy  Grecians  to  the  dufty  pkiln ; 

T.  20.  Defcends,  and  hovers  o'er  j^trides''  headJ]  The 
whole  adion  of  the  dream  is  beautifully  natural,  and  a- 
^eeable  to  philofbphy.  It  perches  on  his  head,  to  in- 
timate that  part  to  be  tlie  feat  of  that  foul :  It  is  circum- 
fufed  about  him,  to  exprefs  the  total  pofTelTion  of  the 
fenies  which  fancy  has  during  our  fleep.  It  takes  die  fi- 
gure of  the  perfon  who  was  deareft  to  Agamemnon ;  as 
v/hatever  we  think  of  mod,  when  awake,  is  the  common 
objefl  of  our  dreams.  And  juft  at  the  inftant  of  its  va- 
nifhing,  it  leaves  fuch  an  impreffion  that  the  voice  feems 
{lill  to  found  in  his  ear.  No  defcriptlon  can  be  more 
exatfl  or  lively.     Euftathius,  Dacier. 

V.  33.  Drann  forth  th'* enibalterd  train,  etc.]]  The 
dream  here  repeats  the  meflTage  of  Jupiter  in  the  fame 
terms  that  he  received  it.  It  is  no  lefs  than  the  fither 
of  Gods  and  men  who  gives  the  order,  and  to  altera 
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Ev'n  now,  O  king  !   *tis  given  thee  to  deflroy  3  5 

The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  mxh  fate*  contend. 

At  Juno's  fuit  the  heav'niy  factions  end,. 

Dcftrudion  hangs  o'er  yon'  devoted  wall. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th' impending  fail.  4a 

Awake,  but  waking  this  advice  approve, 

And  truft  the  vifion  that  defcends  from  Jove. 


v/ord  were  preflimption.  Homer  conftantly  makes  his 
envoys  obferve  this  pra<5lice  as  a  mark  of  decency  and< 
refpedl.  Madam  Dacier  and  others  have  applauded  this 
in  general,  and  asked  by  what  authority  an  embafTador 
could  alter  the  terms  of  his  commiffion,  fince  he  is  not 
greater  or  wifer  than  the  perfon  who  gave  the  charge  ? 
But  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  in  our  author,  who  not 
only  makes  ufe  of  this  condud  with  refpe<5l  to  the  orders 
of  a  higher  power,  but  in  regard  to  equals  alfo ;  as  when 
one  Goddefs  defires  another  to  reprefent  fuch  an  affair, 
and  fli£  immediately  takes  the  words  from  her  mouth. 
and  repeats  them,  of  which  we  have  an  inltance  in  this 
book.  Some  objedion  too  may  be  raifed  in  this  man- 
ner, when  commiHions  are  given  in  the  utraoft  hafte  (in 
a  battle  or  the  like)  upon  fudden  emergencies,  where  it 
feems  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  a  man  has  time  to  get 
lb  many  words  by  heart  as  he  is  made  to  repeat  exa<fljy. 
In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  repetition  is  certainly  grace- 
ful, though  Zenodotus  thought  it  not  fo  the  third  time, 
when  Agamemnon  tells  his  dream  to- the  council.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  point :  for  though  the 
reverence  of  the  repetition  feemed  lefs  needful  in  that 
place,  than  when  it  was-  delivered  immediately  from  Ju- 
piter; yet  (as  Euftathius  obferves)  it  was  necelTary  for 
the  aflembly  to  know  the  circumftances  of  this  dream,  that 
tlie  truth  of  the  relation  might  be  unfufpeded. 

O  2 
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The  pliantome  faid ;  then  vanilh'd  from  his  fight, 
Refolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night. 
A  thoirfand  fchemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ  ;        45 
Elate  in  thought,  he  facks  untaken  Troy : 
Vain  as  he  was,  and  to  the  future  blind ; 
Nor  faw  what  Jove  and  fecret  fate  defign'd. 
What  mighty  toils  to  either  hoft  remain, 
What  fcenes  of  grief,  and  numbers  of  the  flam  !  -         5a. 
Eager  he  nfes  and  in  fancy  hears 
The  voice  celeftial  murm'ring  in  his  ears. 
Firfl:  on  his  limbs  a  flender  veft  he  drew, 
Around  him  next  the  regal  mantle  threw, 
Th'embroider'd  fandals  on  his  feet  were  ty'd ;  55 

The  ftarry  faulchion  glitter 'd  at  liis  fide 
And  lafl;  his  arm  the  maify  fceptre  loads, 
UnftainM,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  Gods. 

Now  rofy  morn  afcends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.  60 

The  king  difpatch'd  his  heralds  with  commands 
To  range  the  camp,  and  fummon  all  the  bands : 
The  gath'ring  hods  the  monarch's  word  obey ; 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way. 
In  his  black  fliip  the  Pylian  prince  he  found ;  65^ 

There  calls  a  fenate  of  the  peers,  around : 
Th'afiembly  plac'd,  the  king  of  men  expreft 
The  counfels  laboring  in  his  artful  breaft.. 

Friends  and  confed'rales  !  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  hear.  7Q 
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Late  as  I  flumber'd  in  the  fhades  of  night, 

A  dream  divine,  appear'd  before  my  fight  5 

Whofe  vifionary  form  like  Neftor  came, 

The  fame  in  habit,  and  m  mein  the  fame. 

The  heav'niy  phantome  hover*d  o'er  my  head,  75 

And,  doft  thou  fleep,  oh  Atreus' fon  ?  (he  faid) 

111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides,, 

Direfls  in  council,  and  in  war  prefides,. 

To  whom  its  fafety  a  whole  people  owes. 

To  waft  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe.  Bo> 

Monarch  awake !  'tis  Jove's  command  I  bear  \. 

Thou  and  thy  glory  claim  his  heav'niy  care. 

Ih  juft  array  draw  forth  th'  embattel'd  train. 

And  lead  the  Grecians  to  the  dufty  plain ; 

Ev'n  now,  O  king!  'tis  given  thee  to  deftroy  $^ 

The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  widi  fate  contend, 

At  Juno's  fult  the  heav'niy  factions  end. 

Deftruftion  hangs  o'er  yon'  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  the  impending  fall;.  93 

This  hear  obfervant,  and  the  Gods  obey  1 . 

The  vifion  fpoke,  and  part  in  air  away. 

J^ow,  valiant  chiefs !  fince  heav'n  itfelf  alarms, 

^nite,  and  rouze  the  fons. of  Greece  to  arms.. 


V.  95.  A'ciu,  valiant  chiefs  i  etc.]  The  be  ft  commen- 
tary extant  upon  the  firft  part  of  this  book  is  in  Diony- 
fms  of  Haiicarnaflus,  who  has  given  us  an  admirable  ex- 
plication of  this  whole  conduct  of  Agamemnon  in  his- 
fecond  treadfe  IT  le)  l<r^<)tixri<r^%mv»    He  fays,  "  TPiis-. 

O  3. 
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But  firfl,  with  caution,  try  what  yet  they  dare,  95 

Worn  with  nine  years  of  unfuccefsful  war  I 

"  prince  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  to  draw  the 
**  Greeks  to  a  battle,  yet  knew  not  how  to  proceed  with- 
*'  out  Achilles,  who  had  jufl:  retired  from  the  army ;  and 
*'  was  apprehenfive  tliat  the  Greeks  who  were  difpleafed 
"  at  the  departure  of  Achilles,  might  refufe  obedience  to 
**  his  orders,  fhould  he  abfolutely  command  it.     In  this 
*'  circumflance  he  propofes  to  the  princes  in  council  to 
''  make  a  trial  of  arming  the  Grecians,  and  offers  an  ex-- 
**  pedient  himfelf ;  which  was,  that  he  fhould  found  their 
'*  difpofitions  by  exhorting  them  to  fet  fail  for  Greece, 
*'  but  that  then  the  ether  princes  fhould  be  ready  to  dif- 
*'  fuade  and  detain  them.     If  any  object  to  this  flrata- 
*'  gem,  that  Agamemnon's  whole  fcheme  would  be  ruin- 
"  ed  if  the  array  fnould  take  him  at  his  word  (which 
*'  was  very  pro!)ablc)  it  is  to  be  anfwered,  that  his  de- 
■**  fign  lay  deeper  than  ihey  imagined,  nor  did  he  depend 
"  upon  his  fpeech  only  for  detaining  them.    He  had  fome 
"  caufe  to  fear  the  Greeks  had  a  pique  againfl  him  which 
■*'  they  had  concealed,  and  whatever  it  was,  he  judged  it 
"  abfolutely  neceffary  to  know  it  before  he  proceeded 
**  to  a  battle.     He  therefore  fumiflies  them  with  an  oc- 
**  cafion  to  manifefl  It^  and  at  the  fame  time  provides  a- 
"  gainft  any  ill  effefls  it  might  have,  by  this  fecret  or- 
*'  ders  to  the  princes.      It  fucceeds   accordingly,   and 
"  when  the  troops  are  running  to  embark,  they  are  ftop- 
*'  ped  by  Ulyffes  and  Neflor."—  One  may  farther 
obferve  that  this  whole  flratagem  is  concerted  in  Ne- 
(lor's  fliip,  as  one  whofe  wifdom  and  fecrecy  was  mofl 
confided  in.     The  flory  of  the  vifion's  appearing  in  his 
Ihape,  could  not  but  engage  him  in  fome  degree :     It 
looked  as  if  Jupiter  himfelf  added  weight  to  his  coun- 
fels  by  making  ufe  of  that  venerable  appearance,  and 
knew  this  to  be  the  mofl:  powerful  method  of  recom- 
mending them  to  Agamemnon.     It  was  therefore  but 
natural  for  Ncflor  to  fecond  tlie  motion  of  the  king, 
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To  move  the  troops  to  meaiiire  back  the  main. 
Be  mine  ;  and  yours  the  province  to  det.iin. 

He  fpoke,  and  fate  ;  when  Neftor  rifing  faid, 
(Neftor,  whom  Pylos*  fandy  realms  obey'd)  1 00 

Princes  of  Greece,  your  faithful  ears  incline, 
Nor  doubt  the  vidon  of  the  pow'rs  divine  ; 
Sent  by  great  Jove  to  him  who  rules  the  hofl, 
Forbid  it,  heav'n  !  this  warning  fhould  be  loft  I 
Then  let  us  hafle,  obey  the  God's  alarms,  105 

And  join  to  rouze  the  fons  of  Greece  to  arms. 

Thus  fpoke  the  figs :  The  kings  without  delay 
Diffolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey  : 
The  fcepter'd  rulers  lead ;  the  following  holt 
Pour'd  forth  by  thoufmds,  darkens  all  the  coaft-       110 
As  from  fome  rocky  cleft  die  fliepherd  fees 
Cluft'ring  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 


and  by  the  help  of  his  authority  it  prevailed  on  the  other 
princes. 

V.  III.  As  from  fome  rocky  cleft  ^  This  is  the 
firft  liraile  in  Homer,  and  we  may  obferve  in  general 
that  he  excells  all  mankind  in  the  number,  variety,  and 
beauty  of  his  comparifons.  There  are  fcarce  any  in  Vir- 
gil which  are  not  tranflated  from  him,  and  therefore  when 
he  fucceeds  bed  in  them,  he  is  to  be  commended  but 
as  an  improver.  ScaligT  feems  not  to  have  thought  of 
this,  when  he  compares  the  limilies  of  thefe  two  authors 
(as  indeed  they  are  tlie  places  mcft  obvious  to  com- 
parifon,)  The  prefent  paffage  is  an  inftance  of  it,  to 
which  he  oppofes  the  following  verfes  in  the  firfl  ^Ene- 
*id^  V.  434. 
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Rolling,  and  black'ning,  fvvarms  fucceeding  fwarms> 
With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarfe  alarms  y 

^alis  apes  ^Jiate  nova  perfiorearura 
Exercet  fubfole  labor  y  cum  gent  is  adult  os 
Edztcunt  foetus i  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 
Sfipatity  et  dulci  dijiendunt  ne^are  ceUas  /■ 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientumi  aut  agviinefaCl^ 
Ignavurnfucos  pecus  aprxfepibus  arcerit. 
Fervet  opuSf  redolenique  thyinofragrantia  mella'*  . 

This  he  very  much  prefers  to  Homer's,  and  in  partir 
calar  extols  the  harmony  and  fweetnefs  of  the  verfificati- 
on  above  that  of  our  author;  againft  which  cenfure.  we. 
need  only  appeal  to  the  ears  of  the.  reader.. 


S/rT~ 
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Atf^h  t'  h^uA^U  ^iTroriixTcii,  oci  ozn  iv6oc,  etc. 

But  Scaliger  was  unlucky  in  his  choice  of  tlys  particu- 
lar compaiifon :  There  is  a  very  fine  one  in  the  fixth 
^neid,  v.  707.  that  better  agrees  with  Homer's:  and 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  defign  of  thefe 
two  is  very  different:  Homer  intended  to  defcribe  the 
multitude  of  Greeks  pouring  out  of  the  fhips  ;  Virgil  the 
diligence  and  labour  of  the  builders  at  Carthage.  And 
Macrobius,  who  obfervesthis  difference,  Sat.  1.  5.  c.  11. 
fliould  alfo  have  found,  that  therefore  the  fimilies  ought 
not  to  be  compared  together.  The  beauty  of  Homer'3 
is  not  inferior  to  Virgil's,  if  we  confider  with  what  ex-, 
aanefs  it  anfwers  to  its  end.  It  confifls  of  diree  pard- 
c-ulars ;  the  vaft  number  of  the  troops  is  expreffed  in  the 
fwarms  ;  their  tumultuous  manner  of  iffuing  out  of  the 
fhips,  and  the  perpetual  egreffion  which  feemed  without 
end,  are  imaged  in  the  bees  pouring  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
laftly,  their  difperfion  over  all  the  fhore,  in  their  defcend- 
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Dusky  they  fpread,  a  clofe  embody'd  croud,  115 

And  o'er  the  vale  defcends  the  living  cloud. 

So,  from  the  tents  and  fhips,  a  length 'ning  train 

Spreads  all  the  beach,  and  wide  o'erlhades  die  plain  ; 

Along  the  region  runs  a  deaf 'ning  found  ; 

Beneath  their  footfleps  groans  the  trembling  ground.  120 

Fame  flies  before,  the  meffenger  of  Jove, 

And  fhining  (bars,  and  claps  her  wings  above. 

Nine  facred  heralds  novv'  proclaiming  loud 

The  monarch's  will»  fulpend  the  lift 'ning  croud. 

Soon  as  the  throngs  in  order  rang'd  appear,  1 25 

And  fainter  murmurs  dy'd  upon  the  ear. 

The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  rais'd  j. 

High  in  his  hand  the  golden  fceptre  blaz'd  i 

ing  on  the  flowers  in  the  vales.  Spondanus  was  there- 
fore miftaken  when  he  thought  the  whole  application  of 
this  comparifon  lay  in  the  fingle  word  iXci^QVy  caiervatimt 
as  Chapman  has  juftly  obfen^ed, 

V.  121.  Fa77ie  flies  before."^   This  affembling  of  the, 
army  is  fall  of  beauties :  The  lively  defcription  of  their, 
overfpreading  die  field,  the  noble  boldnefs  of  the  figure, 
when  Fame  is  reprefented  in  perfon  fiiining  at  their  head  ; 
the  univerfal  tumult  fucceeded  by  a  folemn  filence :  and 
laftly  the  graceful  rifing  of  Agamemnon,  all  contribute 
to  caft  a  majefty  on  this  part.  In  the  pafTage  ofxhe/cep- 
ire,  Homer  has  found  an  artful  and  poetical  manner  of, 
acquainting  us  with  the  high  defcent  of  Agamemnon, 
and  celebrating   the  hereditary  right  of  his  family;  as 
well  as  finely  hinted  the  original  of  his  power  to  be  de-^ 
rived  from  heaven,  in  faying  the  fceptre  was  firft  the  gift 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  with  reference  to  this,  that  in  the  line  ^ 
where  he  firft  mentions  it,  he  calls  it  A'p^irov  othi,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  tranilated  in  that  plac^. 
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The  golden  iceptre,  of  celeftlal  frame. 

By  Vulcan  form'd,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came :       130 

To  Pelops  he  th' immortal  gift  refign'd; 

Th' immortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind, 

In  Atreus'hand  which  not  with  Atreus  ends. 

To  rich  Thyeftes  next  the  prize  defcends  ; 

And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign,.  1 3^ 

Suhjefts  all  Argos,  and  controuls  the  main. 

On  this  bright  fceptre  now  the  king  reclin'd. 
And  artful  dius  pronounc'd  the  fpeech  defigii'd, 

V.  138.  Ajid art ful  thus pronoiuic' d the fpeech  deftgii' d?i 
The  remarks  of  Dionyfius  upon  this  fpeech  I  ihall  give 
the  reader  all  together,  though  diey  lie  fcattered  in  his 
two  difcourfes  vi^t  \<r')cfi^ccr  ts-fA'^m ^  the  fecond  of  which  is^ 
in  a  great  degree  but  a  repetidon  of  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  the  firfh  This  happened,  I  believe,  from 
his  having  oompofed  them  at  diftincl  times  and  upon  dif- 
ferent occafions. 

"  It  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  art,  when  you  feem  ta> 
**  aim  at  perfliading  one  thing,  and.  at  the  fame  time  m- 
**■  force  the  contrary.     This  kind  of  rhetoric  is  of  great 
**  ufe  in  all  occafions  of  danger,  and  of  this  Homer  has 
"  afforded  a  moft  powerful  example  in  the  oration  of 
**  Agamemnon..     It  is  a  method  perfe(5i:ly  wonderful,  and"' 
"  even  carries  in  it  an  appearance  of  abfurdity  ;  for  all 
**  that  we  generally  efleeni'  the  faults  of  oratory,  by  this 
"  means  become  the  virtues  of  it.     Nothing  is  looked  * 
^*  upon  as  a  greater-error  in  a  rhetorician  than  to  alledge 
"  fuch  arguments  as  either  are  eafily  angered  or  may  be 
*'  retorted  upon  himfelf;  the  former  is  a  weak  part, .the 
**  latter  a  dangerous  one ;  and  Agamemnon  here  defign- 
'*  edly  deals  in  both.     For  it  is  plain  that  if  a  man  muft ' 
**  not  ufe  weak  arguments,  or  f.ich  as  may  make  againft 
"  him^^  when  he  intends  to  perfuade  the  diin^he  fafs;^' 
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Ye  fons  of  Mars  !  partake  your  leader's  care, 

Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brotliers  of  the  war  !  140 

"  then  on  the  other  {\de,  when  he  does  not  intend  it,  he 
"  raufl  obferve  the  contrary  proceeding,  and  make  what 
*'  are  the  faults  of  oratory  in  general,  the  excellencies 
**  of  that  oration  in  particular,  or  otherwife  he  will  con- 
**  tradi(fi:  his  own  intention,  and  perfuade  the  contrary 
■**  to  what  he  means,  Agamemnon  begins  with  an  argu- 
"  ment  eafily  anfwered,  by  telling  them  that  Jupiier  had 
*^ prornifed  to  croivn  their  arms  nuith  viSIory.  For  if  Ju- 
■**  piter  had  promifed  this,  it  was  a  reafon  for  the  ftay  in 
•*  the  camp.  But  now  (fays  he)  Jove  has  deceived  us  ^  and 
**  ifje  inujl  return  ivith  ignominy*  This  is  another  of  die 
*'  fame  kind,  for  it  fhews  what  a  difgrace  it  is  to  return. 
"  What  follows  is  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  may  be  tum- 
**  ed  againft  him.  Jove  nviH  have  it  fo  :  for  which  they 
**  have  only  Agamemnon's  word,  but  Jove's  own  pro- 
**  mife  to  the  contrary.  That  God  has  overthroion  many 
"  cities i  andivill yet  overturn  many  others.  This  was  a 
"  ftrong  reafon  to  flay,  and  put  their  confidence  in  him. 
It  isjhameftil  to  have  it  told  to  all  pojlerity,  that  fo 
*"'  many  thoufand  Greeks^  after  a  nvar  off  long  continue 
ance,  at  laf  returned  home  baffled  and  unfuccefsfuL 
'^*' All  this  might  have  been  faidby  a  profefl  adverfary  to 
**  the  caufe  he  pleads,  and  indeed  is  the  fame  thing  UlyfTes 
**  fays  elfewhere  in  reproach  of  their  flight.  The  conclu- 
"  fion  e\'idently  fhews,  the  intent  of  the  fpeaker.  Hafe 
**  then  ;  let  us  fly  ;    <?>syyiy^s£y  the  word  which  of  all   o- 
thers  was  mofl  likely  to  prevail  upon  them  to  flay  ;  the 
mofl  open  term  of  difgrace  he  could  pofKbly  have  ufed : 
it  is  the  fame  v/hich  Juno  makes  ufe  of  to  Minerva, 
"--Minen-a  to  UlyfTes,  and  UlyfTes  again  to  the  troops,  to 
**  difTuade  their  return  ;  the  fame  which  Agamemnon  him- 
*Melf  had  ufed  to  infiilt  Achillec,  and  which  Homer  never 
"  employs  but  v/ith   the  mark  of  cowardice   and  in- 
'*  ferny." 

The  fame  audior  farther  obfervcs,  *'That  this  whole 
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Of  partial  Jove  ^vith  jtiflice  I  complain. 

And  heav'nly  oracles  bdlev'd  in  vaiii. 

A  fafe  return  was  promised  to  our  toils, 

PvCnov/n'd,  triumphant,  and  enrich'd  with  fpolls. 

Now  fliamefui  flight  alone  can  fave  the  hgft,  145 

Our  blood,  our  rreafiire,  and  our  glory  loft. 

So  Jove  decrees,  refiftlefs  lord  of  all ! 

At  whofe  command  whole  empires  rife  or  fall : 

He  fbakes  the  feeble  props  of  human  trufl:, 

And  towns  and  armies  humbles  to  the  duft.  150 

\'\n\at  fhame  to  Greece  a  fruitlefs  war  to  wage, 

Oh  lading  fhame  in  ev'ry  future  age  ! 

Once  great  in  arms,  the  common  fcorn  we  grow, 

Repuls'd  and  baffled  by  a  feeble  foe. 

"  oration  has  the  air  of  being  fpoken  in  a  pallion.  It 
"  begins  with  aftroke  of  the  greatcft  raflinefs  and  impa- 
"  tience.  Jupiter  has  been  unjufr^  heaven  has  deceived  us, 
"  This  renders  all  he  fhall  fiy  of  the  lefs  authority,  at 
"  the  fame  time  that  it  conceals  his  o\^'n  artifice  ;  for  his 
'If  "  anger  feeois  to  account  for  tlie  incongruities  he  utters."' 

I  could  not  fupprefs  fo  fine  a  remark,  though  it  falls  out 
of  the  order  of  thofe  which  precede  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  article,  I  muft  take  notice  that  this 
fpeech  of  Agamemnon  is  again  put  into  his  mouth  in  the 
ninth  Iliad,  and  (according  to  Bionyfius)  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  to  detain  the  army  at  the  fiege  after  a  defeat; 
diough  it  feems  unartful  to  put  the  fam.e  trick  twice  up- 
on the  Greeks  by  the  fame  perfon,  and  in  the  fame  words 
too.  We  may  indeed  fuppofe  the  flrd:  feint  to  have  re- 
mained undifcovered,  but  at  beft  it  is  a .  management  in 
the  poet  r^t  very  entertaining  to  die  readers. 

So 
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So  fniall  their  number,  that  if  wars  were  ceas*d,      XSJ 

And  Greece  triumphant  held  a  gen'ral  feaft, 

All  rank'd  by  ten ;  whole  decads  wlien  they  dine 

Mufl:  want  a  Trojan  flave  to  pour  the  wine. 

But  other  forces  have  our  hopes  o'erthrown. 

And  Troy  prevails  by  armies  not  her  own.  160 

Now  nine  long  years  of  mighty  Jove  are  run. 

Since  firft  the  labours  of  this  war  be;iuu : 

<  V.  155:.  So  fmall  their  number,  etc]  This  part  has 
a  low  air  in  comparifon  with  the  reft  of  tlie  fpeech. 
Scaliger  calls  it  tahernarium  oraiionem  i  but  it  is  well  ob- 
ferved  by  madam  Dacier,  that  the  image  Agamemnon 
here  gives  of  the  Trojans,  does  not  only  render  their 
numbers  contemptible  in  comparifon  of  the  Greeks,  but 
their  perfons  too  ;  for  it  makes  them  appear  but  as  a  few 
vile  flaves  fit  only  to  ferve  them  with  wine.  To  which 
v/e  may  add,  that  it  affords  a  profpe<ft  to  his  foldiers  of 
their  future  ftate  and  triumph  after  the  conqueft  of  thdr 
enemies. 

Tills  paffage  gives  me  occafion  to  animadvert  upon 
a  computaticn  of  the  number  of  rlie  Trojans,  which  the 
learned  Angelus  Politian  has  offered  at  in  his  Preface  to 
Homer.  He  thinks  they  were  fifty  thoufand  without  the 
auxiliaries,  from  theconclufion  of  the  eighth  Iliad,  where 
it  is  faid  there  were  a  thoufcmd  funeral  piles  of  Trojans, 
and  fifty  men  attending  each  of  them.  But  that  the 
auxiliaries  are  to  be  admitted  into  that  number,  appears 
plainly  from  this  place:  Agamemnon  exprefly  diftin- 
^ulfhes  the  nativ-e  Trojans  from  the  aids,  and  reckons 
but  one  to  ten  Grecians,  at  -cvhrch  eftimate  there  could 
not  be  above  ten  thoufand  Trojans.  Sse  the  notes  on  the 
catalogue. 

V  0   L.     I.  P 
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Our  cordage  torn,  decay 'd  our  ve/Tels  lie, 
And  fcarce  enfure  the  wretched  pow'r  to  fly. 
Hafte  tlien,  For  ever  ]eave  the  Trojan  wall !  165 

Our  weeping  wives  our  tender  children  call : 
Love,  duty,  fafety,  fummon  us  away, 
*Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey. 
Our  fliatter'd  barks  may  yet  tranfport  us  o^er, 
Safe  and  inglorious,  to  our  native  fhore.  170 

Fly,  Grecians,  fly,  your  fails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  heav'n-defended  Troy. 
His  deep  defign  unkno\vn,  the  hofls  approve 
Atrides'  fpeech.     The  mighty  numbers  move. 
So  roll  the  billows  to  th'  Icarian  fliore,  175; 

From  eafl  and  fbuth  when  winds  begin  to  rore, 

r.  163.    ■   UL      Decay  dour  vejfels  Ite^ 

j^nd  fcarce  enfii^e  the  njor etched po''^^^r  to fiy7\ 
This,  and  fbme  other  paffages,  are  here  translated  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  general  air  and  fenfe  of  this  fpeech, 
rather  tlian  jufl:  to  the  letter.  The  telling  them  in  this 
place  how  much  their  fhipping  was  decayed,  was  a  hint 
of  their  danger  in  returning,  as  madam  Dacier  has  re- 
iKarked. 

"V.  175.  So  roll  the  hillonvs,  etc.]]  One  may  take  no- 
tice that  Homer  in  thefe  two  fimilitudes  has  judicioufly 
made  choice  of  the  two  mod  wavering  and  inconftant 
things  in  nature,  to  compare  with  the  muldtude ;  the 
nvaves  and  ears  of  corn.  The  firft  alludes  to  the  noife 
and  tumult  of  the  people,  in  the  brealdng  and  rolling  of 
the  billows  ;  the  fecond  to  their  taking  the  fame  courfe, 
like  com  bending  one  way ;  and  both  to  the  eafincis  with 
which  thej  are  moved  by  eycry  breathe 
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Burft  their  dark  manfions  in  the  clouds,  and  fweep 

The  whitening  furface  of  the  ruffled  deep. 

And  as  on  corn  when  weftern  gufts  defcend,. 

Before  die  blaft  die  lofty  harvefts  bend :  l8o 

Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  hoft  appears,. 

With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  fpeal-s* 

The  gath'ring  murmur  fpreads,  their  trampling  feet 

Beat  the  loofe  fands,.  and  diicken  to  the  fleet. 

Wbo-fe  long-refounding  cries  they  urge  the  train.'      iB$ 

To  fit  the  fliips  and  launch  into  the  main. 

They  toil,  they  fweat,  tliick  clouds  of  duft  arife^. 

The  doubling  clamours  echo  to  the  skies. 

Ey'n  then  the  Greeks  had  left  the  hoftile  plain. 

And  fate  decreed  the  fall  of  Troy  in  vain  ;  1 9,© 

But  Jove's  imperial  queen  their  flight  furvey'd,. 

And  fighing  dius  befpoke  the  blue-ey*d  maid^ 

Shall  then  the  Grecians  fiy  ?  Oh  dire  dilgrace  ! 
And  leave  unpunifh'd  this  perfidious  race? 
Shall  Troy,  fliall  Priam,  and  th'  adult'rous  fpoufe,    19J; 
In  peace  enjoy  the  fruits  of  broken  vows ! 
And  braved  chiefs,  in  Helen's  quarrel  flain,.. 
Lie  unreveng'd  on  yon'  detefted  plain  ? 
No :  let  my  Greeks,  unmov'd  by  vain  alarms, 
Once  more  refulgent  fhine  in  brazen  arms.  2.0Q- 

Hafte,,Goddefs,  hafte  I  the  ^ymg  hoft  detain. 
Nor  let  one  fail  be  hoifted  on  the  main.. 

Pallas  obeys,  and  from  Olympus'  height 
S'iVift  to  the  (hips  precipitates  her  flight  j^ 
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UlyfTes,  Ml  m  public  cares,  (he  found,  205- 

For  prudent  counfel  like  the  Gods  renown'd : 

Opprefs'd  with  gen'rous  grief  the  hero  ftood, 

Nor  drew  his  fable  vefl^els  to  the  flood. 

And  is  it  thus,  divine  Laertes'  fon  ! 

Thus  fly  the  Greeks  (the  martial  maid  begun)         21O 

Thus  to  their  country  bear  their  own  difgrace. 

And  fame  eternal  leave  to  Priam's  race  ? 

Shall  beauteous  Helen  ftill  remain  unfreed, 

Still  unreveng'd  a  thoufaiid  heroes  bleed  ? 

Hafte,  gen'rous  Ithacus  !  prevent  die  fhame,  215 

Recall  your  armies,  and  your  chiefs  reclaim. 

Your  own  reliftlefs  eloquence  emf^oy> 

Knd  to  th'  immortals  truf I  the  fall  of  Troy. 

The  voice  divine  confeft  the  warlike  maid, 
UlylTes  heard,  nor  uninfpir'd  obey'd:  220' 

Then  meeting  firft  Atrides,  from  his  hand 
Receiv'd  th'  imperial  fceptre  of  command. 
Thlw  grac'd,  attention  and  refped  to  gain. 
He  runs,  he  flies  thro*  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approv'd,       225" 
He  fir'd  with  praife,  or  with  perfuafion  mov'd. 

Warriors  like  you,  with  ftrength  and  wifdom  bleft, 
I^Y  brave  examples  fliould  confirm  the  reft^ 
The  monarch's  will  not  yet  reveal'd  appears ; 
He  tries  our  courage,  but  refents  our  fears,  23a 

Th'  unwary  Greeks  his  fury  may  provoke ; 
Not  thus  the  king  in  fecret  council  fpoke. 
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Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honour  fprings. 
Beware  !  for  dreadful  is  die  wradi  of  kings. 

But  if  a  clam'rous  vile  Plebeian  rofe,  23 f 

Him  mth  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tam'd  with  blov's. 
Be  ftill,  thou  flave,.  and  to  thy  betters  yield  ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field ! 
Ye  Gods,  what  daflaids  would  our  hod  command  f 
Swept  to  the  war,  die  lumber  of  a  land.  24Q- 

Be  filent,  wretch,  and  think  not  here  allowed 
That  word:  of  tyrants,  an  ufurping  croud.. 
To  one  fole  monarch  Jove  commits  the  fy/ay ; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all,  obey, 

Vw  243.  To  one  fols  monarch,'}  Thofe  perfons-are  ua-- 
der  a  miiiake  wiio  would  make  this  fentence  a  praife  of 
abfolute  monarchy.     Homer  fpeaks  it  only  with  regard 
to  a  general  of  an  army  during  the  time  of  his  commif- 
fion.     Nor  is  Agamemnon  (liled^/w^  of  kings  in  any  o- 
ther  fenfe,  than  as  the  reil  of  die  princes  had  given  him- 
the  fupreme  authority  over  them  in  the  iiitgo..     Ariflotle 
defines  aking,  2T§«T;3yfi5  y<«g  n^  hi)  ^Kx^hs  «  ^cc,(j-iMv^, 
x^rruJ*  Wjsa^  0£:)5  K.y§<oj  ;   Leader  0/  ibs  nvar,  Judge 
ofcontrovcrfiei,  and  Prefident  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Gods,     That  he  had.  die  principal  care  of  religious  rites,, 
appears  from  many  places  in  Homer ;  and  that  his  pow- 
er was  no  where  abfolute  but  in  w^ar :  for  we  find  Aga- 
memnon infulted  tin  the  council,  but  in  the  army  threa- 
tening deferters  with  death.     He  was  binder  an  obliga- 
tion to  preferve  the  privileges  of  his  country,  purfuant 
to  which  kings  are  called  by  our  author  AiKtcTTroXiicy  and 
^ifiiTOTCi^.iiz,  the  difpenfers  or  managers  of  julhce.  And 
Pionyfius  of  HalicarnalTus  acquaints  us,  that  the  old  Gre- 
cian kings,  whether  hereditary  or  elecflive,  had  a  council 
©f  their  chief  men,  as  Homer  and  die  mod  ancient  poets 
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With  words  like  thefe  the  troops  TJJyfles  rul'd,    245 
The  loudeft  filenc'd,  and  the  fierceft:  cooKd. 
Back  to  th'  afTembly  roll  the  thronging  train^ 
Defert  the  fhlps,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Murm'ring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  rores, 
And  heaves  huge  furges  to  the  trembling  fhores :      2  JO 
The  groaning  banks  are  burft  with  bellowing  found. 
The  rocks  remurmur,  and  the  deeps  rebound. 
At  length  the  tumult  finks,  the  noifes  ceafe, 
And  a  ftill  filence  lulls  the  camp  to  peace. 

Therfites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng,  25-5 

Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue : 


telKfy ;  nor  was  it  (he  adds)  in  thofe  times  as  in  ours, 
when  kings  have  a  full  liberty  to  do  whatever  they  pleafe. 
Dion.  Hal.  lib.  2.  Hift. 

V.  255.  Therfites  only?^  The  ancients  have  afcribed 
to  Homer  the  firil  sketch  of  Satiric  or  Comic  poetry,  of 
which  fort  was  his  poem  called  Margites,  as  Arlftotle  re- 
ports. Though  tliat  piece  be  loft,  this  character  of  Ther- 
fites may  give  us  a  tafle  of  his  vein  in  that  kind.     But 
whether  ludicrous  defcrlptions  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Epic  poem,  has  been  juftly  queftioned  :    Neither  Virgil 
nor  any  of  the  moft  approved  ancients  have  thought  fit 
to  admit  them  into  their  compofitions  of  that  nature ; 
nor  any  of  the  beft  moderns  except  Milton,  whofe  fond- 
nefs  for  Homer  might  be  the  reafon  of  it.     However  this 
is  in  its  kind  a  very  mafterly  part,  and  our  author  has 
fhewn  great  judgment  in  tlie  particulars  he  has  chofen  to 
compofe  the  pi<5lure  of  a  pernicious  creature  of  wit ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  a  defire  of  promoting  laughter  at  any 
rate,  and  a  contempt  of  his  fuperiors.     And  he  fums  up 
up  the  whole  very  ftrongly,  by  faying  thatTherfites  hated 
Achilles  and  Ulyffes ;  in  which,  as  Plutarch  has  remark- 
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Aw'd  by  no  fliame,  by  no  refped  controul'cf. 

In  fcandal  bufy,  in  reproaches  bold : 

With  witty  malice  ftudious  to  defame ; 

Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim,  260 

But  chief  he  glory'd  with  licentious  ftile 

To  lafli  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 

His  figure  fuch  as  might  his  foul  proclaim ; 

One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame : 

His  mountain-fhoulders  half  his  breaft  o'erfpread,     265 

Thin  hairs  beftrew'd  his  long  mif-fhapen  head. 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  poffeft,  j^ 

And  much  he  hated  all,  but  moft  the  beih 

Ulyffes  or  Achilles  (till  his  theme ; 

But  royal  fcandal  his  delight  fupererae;  270 

Long  had  he  liv'd  the  fcom  of  ev'ry  Greek, 

Vext  when  he  fpoke,  yet  ftill  they  heard  him  /peak. 

Sharp  was  his  voice ;  which  in  the  fhrilleft  tone. 

Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack'd  the  throne. 


ed  in  his  treatife  of  envy  and  hatred,  he  makes  it  the  ut- 
moft  completion  of  an  ill  charatfter  to  bear  a  malevolence 
to  the  beft  men.  What  is  further  obfervable  is,  that 
Therfites  is  never  heard  of  after  this  his  firft  appearance  : 
Such  a  fcandalous  charafter  is  to  be  taken  no  more  no- 
tice of,  than  pii  to  fhew  that  it  is  defpifed.  Homer  has 
obfen'ed  the  fame  condudl  with  regard  to  the  mod  ^^- 
fo^med  and  mojfl  beautifui  perfon  of  his  poem  :  for  Nire- 
us  is  thus  mentioned  once  and  no  more  throughout  the 
Iliad.  He  places  a  v/orthiefs  beauty  and  an  ill-natured 
*wit  upon  the  fame  foot,  and  fhews  that  the  gifts  of  the 
body  Vvithout  thofe  of  the  mind  are  not  more  defpicabic 
than  thofe  of  the  mind  itfelf  without  virtue. 
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AmldH:  the  glories  of  fo  bright  a  reign,  275^.; 

What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain  ? 
'Tis  thine  whate'er  the  warrior's  bread  inflames^ 
The  golden  fpoil,  and  tiiine  the  lovely  dames. 
"With  all  the  wealth  our  wars  and  blood  beftow, 
Thy  tents  are  crouded,  and  they  ehefls  o'erflow,     280. 
Thus  at  full  eaie  in  heaps  orridies  roll'd, 
What  grieves  the  monarch?  Is  it  thirfl:  of  gold? 
Say,  Ihall  we  march  \vith  our  udconquer'd  pow'r?,. 
(The  Greeks  and  I)  to  Ilion's  hoftile  tow,rs, 

V.  27^.  Amid  ft  the  gloria  7\  It  is  remarked  by  Diony- 
fius  HidicarnafTus  in  his  treatife  of  the  Examination  of' 
Writers,  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  artifice  thought 
on  to  recall  the  army  to  their  obedience,   than  this  of 
our  author.     When  they  were  offended  at  their  general 
in  favour  of  Achilles,  nothing  could  more  weaken  A- 
chilles*  intereft  than  to  make  fuch  a  fellow  as  Therfites 
appear  of  his  party,  whofe  impertinence  would  give  them 
a  difguft  of  thinking  or  a(5ling  like  him.     There  is  no 
furer  method  to  reduce  generous  fpirits,  than  to  make 
them  fee  they  are  purfuing  the  fame  views  with  people 
of  no  merit,  and  fuch  whom  they  cannot  forbear  defpi- 
fmg  themfelves.  Otherwnfe  there  is  nothing  in  this  fpeech 
but  what  might  become  the  mouth  of  Neftor  himfelf,  if 
you  except  a  word  or  two.   And  had  Neflor  fpoken  it, 
the  army  had  certainly  fet  fail  for  Greece;  but  becaufe 
it  was  uttered  by  a  ridiculous  fellow  whom  they  are  _a- 
fhamed  to  follow,  they  are  reduced,  and  fatisfied  to  con- 
tinue the  fiege. 

V.  284.  The  Creeki  and  /.]  Thefe  boafls  of  himfelf 
are  the  few  words  whidi  Dionyiius  objeds  to  in  the 
foregoing  pafTage.     I  cannot  but  think  the  grave  com- 
mentators here  very  much  mldaken,  who  imagine  Thar 
fites  in  earnefl  in  thefe  vaunts,  and  ferioufly  reprove  his 
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And  bring  the  race  of  royal  bafbrds  here,  2^5 

For  Troy  to  ranfom  at  a  price  too  dear  ? 

But  fafer  plunder  thy  ovm  hoft  fupplies ; 

Say,  would'ft  thou  feize  fome  valiant  leader's  prize  ? 

Or,  if  thy  heart  to  gen'rous  love  be  led. 

Some  captive  fair,  to  blefs  thy  kingly  bed  ?  29* 

Whate'er  our  mafter  craves,  fubmit  we  muft, 

Plagu'd  with  his  pride,  or  punifh'd  for  his  lufl. 

Oh  women  of  Achaia !  men  no  more  ! 

Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  wafte  his  (lore 

In  loves  and  pleafures  on  the  Phrygian  fhore.        ^295 

We  may  be  wanted  on  fome  bufy  day, 

When  Hedor  comes :  So  great  Achilles  may  t 

From  him  he  forc'd  the  prize  we  jointly  gave. 

From  him,  the  fierce,  the  fearlefs,  and  the  brave: 

And  durft  he,  as  he  ought,  refent  diat  wrong,  300 

This  mighty  tyrant  were  no  tyrant  long. 

Fierce  from  his  feat,  at  this  UlyfTes  fprings. 
In  gen'rous  vengeance  of  the  king  of  kings. 
With  indignation  fparkling  in  his  eyes, 
He  views  the  wretch,  and  ftemly  thus  replies.  305^ 

Peace,  fa<Slious  monfter,  bom  to  vex  the  ftate. 
With  wrangling  talents  forra'd  for  foul  debate : 


infolence.  They  feem  to  me  manifeft  ftrokes  of  Irony, 
which  had  rendered  them  fo  much  the  more  improper  in 
the  mouth  of  Nelbr,  who  was  otheruife  none  of  the  lead 
boafters  himfelf.  And  confidered  as  fuch,  they  are  equal 
to  the  reft  of  the  fpeech,  which  has  an  infinite  deal  of 
Ipirit,  humour,  and  fatire. 
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Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  raflily  vain 

And  fingly  mad,  afperie  the  fov'reign  reign. 

Have  we  not  known  thee,  flave  !  of  all  our  hofl,      310 

The  man  who  ads  the  leaft,  upbraids  the  moft? 

Think  not  the  Greeks  to  fhameful  flight  to  brings 

Nor  let  thofe  lips  prophane  the  name  of  king. 

For  our  return  we  truft  the  heav'nly  powVs ; 

Be  that  their  care;  to  fight  like  men^be  oiu-s.  gijf 

But  grant  the  hoft  with  wealth  the  gen'ral  load, 

Except  detradion,  what  haft  diou  beftow'd  ? 

Suppofe  fome  hero,  fhould  his  fpoils  refign. 

Art  thou  that  hero,  could  dioTe  fpoils  be  thine  I 

Cods  !  let  me  perifh  on  this  hateful  fhore,  32a 

And  let  thefe  eyes  behold  my  fon  no  more  ; 

If,  on  thy  next  offence  this  hand  forbear 

To  ftrip  thofe  arms  thou  ill  deferv'ft  to  wear,. 

Expell  the  council  where  our  princes  meet,  j- 

And  fend  thee  fcourg'd,  and  hollowing  thro*  the  fleet.  ^2$; 

He  faid,  and  cowering  as  the  daftard  bends,. 
The  weighty  fceptre  on  his  back  defcends  r 
On  the  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rile ; 
The  tears  fpring  ftarting  from  his  haggard  eyes> 

V.  526.  He  fatdy  and  co'ufnng.']  The  vile  figure 
Therfites  makes  here  is  a  good  piece  ot grot  efque  ;  the- 
pleafure  exprefled  by  the  foldiei-s  at  this  acHiion  of  Ulyf- 
les  (notwithftanding  they  are  difappointed  by  him  of  theirr 
hopes  of  returning)  Is  agreeable  to  that  generous  temper,, 
at  once  honcft  and  thoughtlefs,  which  is  commonly  found! 
in  military  men ;  to  whom  nothing  is  fo  odious  as  a  da- 
ftard, and  who  have  not  naturally  the  gieateft  kindnefa 
for  a  wit^ 
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Trembling  he  fate,  and  flirank  in  abjeft  fears,         330 

From  his  vile  vifage  wip'd  the  fcalding  tears. 

■\\1iile  to  his  neighbour  each  exprefs'd  his  thought: 

Te  Gods  !  what  wonders  has  Ulyfles  \vronght ! 

What  fruits  his  conduct  and  his  courage  yield ! 

Creat  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  iield.  535 

Gen'rous  he  rifes  in  tlie  crown's  defence. 

To  curb  the  fadlious  tongue  of  infolence. 

Such  juft  examples  on  offenders  fhown,  , 

Sedition  filence,  and  affert  the  throne. 

'Twas  thus  the  general  voice  the  hero  prais'd,      340 
Who  rifing,  high  tli'  imperial  fceptre  rais'd  : 
The  blue-ey'd  Pallas,  his  celcflial  friend, 
(In  form  a  herald)  bade  the  crouds  attend. 
Th'  expecting  crouds  In  ftill  attention  hung. 
To  hear  the  wifHom  of  his  heav'nly  tongue.  345 

Then  deeply  thoughtful,  paufing  ere  he  fpoke, 
His  filence  thus  the  prudent  hero  broke. 

Unhappy  monarch  i  whom  the  Grecian  race 
With  fUame  deferting,  heap  with  vile  difgrace. 

V.  348.  Unhappy  monarchy  etc.]  Quintllian  fpeaking 
of  the  various  kinds  of  oratory  which  may  be  learned 
from  Homer,  mentions  among  the  greateft  inrtances  the 
Ipeeches  in  this  book.  Nonne  vel  unus  liber  quo  mijja  ad 
Achillem  legatio  cojitineturvel  In  primo  inter  duces  ilia 
contention  veldiCla  infecundofefiientia^  omnes  litiiim  ac 
confiliorum  explicat  artes  P  Jffe^us  quidevi  vel  illos 
9nites^  velhos  concitatos^  nemo  erit  tarn  indodus,  qui  non 
fua  in  potejiaie  h unc autorcjn  hahuijfefatcatur.  It  is  in- 
deed hardly  pofiible  to  find  any  where  more  refmed  turns  of 
policy,  or  more  artful  touches  of  oratory .  We  have  no  fbon- 
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Not  fuch  at  Argos  was  their  gen'rous  vow,  3^50 

Once  all  their  voice,  but  ah  !  forgotten  now ! 

er  feen  Agamemnon  excel  in  one  fort,  but  Ulyfles  is  to 
fhine  no  lefs  in  another  direcVly  oppofite  to  it.  When 
the  ftratagem  of  pretending  to  fet  fail,  had  met  with  too 
ready  a  confent  from  the  people,  his  eloquence  appears 
in  all  the  forms  of  art.  In  his  firft  fpeech  he  had  per- 
fuaded  the  captdns  with  mildnefs,  telling  them  the  peo- 
ple's glory  depended  upon  them,  and  readily  giving  a 
turn  to  the  firlt  defign,  which  had  like  to  have  been  fb 
dangerous,  by  reprefenting  it  only  as  a  projedl  of  Aga- 
memnon to  difcover  the  cowardly.  In  his  fecond,  he 
had  commanded  the  foldiers'with  bravery,  and  made  them 
know  what  part  they  fufiained  in  the  Vv^ar.  In  his  third, 
he  had  rebuked  the  fe.-U.tious  in  the  pcrfon  of  Therfites, 
by  reproofs,  threats,  and  adlual  chaftifement.  And  now 
in  this  fourth  when  all  are  gathered  together,  he  applies 
to  them  in  topics  which  equally  affeft  them  all :  he  raifes 
their  hearts  by  putting  them  in  mind  of  the  promifes  of 
heaven,  and  thofe  prophcfies,  of  which  as  they  had  feen 
the  truth  in  the  nine  years  delay,  they  might  now  ex- 
pe<5l  the  accomplifhment  in  the  tenth  year's  fuccefs: 
which  is  a  full  anfwer  to  what  Agamemnon  had  faid  of 
Jupiter's  deceiving  them. 

Dionyfius  obferves  one  fmgular  piece  of  art,  in  Ulyf- 
fes's  m.anner  of  applying  himfelf  to  the  people  when  he 
would  infinuate  any  thing  to  the  princes,  and  addreffing 
to  the  princes  when  he  would  blame  the  people.  He 
tells  the  foldiers,  they  mufl:  not  all  pretend  to  be  rulers 
there ;  let  there  be  one  king,  one  lord ;  which  Is  mani- 
feftly  a  precept  defigned  for  the  leaders  to  take  to  them- 
felves.  In  the  fame  manner  Tiberius  Rhetor  remarks 
the  beginning  of  his  lad:  oration  to  be  a  fine  Ethopo- 
peia,  or  oblique  reprefentation  of  the  people,  upon  whom 
the  feverity  of  the  reproach  is  made  to  fall,  while  he 
feems  to  render  the  king  an  objed  of  their  j)ity. 
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Ne'er  to  return,  was  tlien  the  common  cry, 

'Till  Troy's  proud  (trudures  fhould  in  ruins  lie. 

Behold  them  weeping  for  their  native  fiiore  ! 

What  could  their  wives  or  helplefs  children  more  ?    355 

What  heart  but  melts  to  leave  the  tender  train, 

And,  one  (hort  month,  endure  the  \nntry  main  ? 

Few  leagues  remov'd,  we  wifli  our  peaceful  feat, 

When  the  (hip  tofles,  and  the  tempcfls  beat.i^ 

Then  well  may  this  long  ftay  provoke  their  tears^    3  60 

The  tedious  length  of  nine  revolving  years. 

Not  for  their  grief  the  Grecian  hoft  I  blame  ; 

But  vanquiih'd  !  baffled  !  oh  eternal  fhame  ! 

Expeft  the  time  to  Troy's  defrrudion  giv'n, 

And  try  the  faith  of  Chalcas  and  of  heav'n.  365 

What  pad  at  Aulis,  Greece  can  witnefs  bear. 

And  all  who  live  to  breaths*  this  Phr}^gian  air. 

Befide  a  fountain's  facred  brink  we  rais'd 

Our  verdant  altars,  and  the  vicJips  blaz'd ; 

('Twas  where  the  plane-tree  fpread  its  Paades  around)  370 

The  altars  heav'd ;  and,, from  the  crumbling  ground 

A  mighty  dragon  {hot,  of  dire  portent ; 

From  Jove  hinifelf  the  dreadful  fign  was  fent. 

Strait  to  the  tree  his  fanguine  fpires  he  roll'd, 

And  curl'd  around  in  many  a  winding  fold.  375 

The  topmoil  branch  a  mother-bird  poffeu ; 

Eight  callow  infants  fiU'd  the  mofTy  neft ; 

Unhappy  monarch  I  <who7n  the  Grecian  r ace- 
Wit  h  shatne^deferiing,  etc. 

Vol.  I.  Q_, 
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Herfelf  the  nintli ;  the  ferpeiit  as  he  hung. 

Stretch 'd  his  black  jaws,  and  crufli'd  the  crying  young  ; 

While  hov'ring  near,  with  miferable  moan,  380 

The  drooping  mother  wail'd  her  children  gone. 

The  mother  laft,  as  round  the  neft  flie  flew, 

Seiz'd  by  the  beating  wing,  the  monfter  flew : 

Kor  long  furviv'd,  to  marble  turn'd  he  ftands 

A  laftlng  progeny  on  Aulls'  fands.  38^' 

Such  was  the  wUl  of  Jove  ;  and  hence  we  dare 

Tnifl  In  his  omen,  and  fupport  the  war. 

For  while  around  we  gaz'd  with  wond'ring  eyes. 

And  trembling  fought  the  pow'rs  widi  ficiifice, 

Full  of  his  God,  the  rev'rend  Chalcas  cry'd,  390 

Ye  Grecian  warriors  !  lay  your  fears  afide. 

This  wondrous  fignal  Jove  himfelf  dlfplays. 

Of  long,  long  labours,  but  'eternal  praife. 

As  many  birds  as  by  the  fnake  were  flain. 

So  many  years  the  toils  of  Greece  remain:  39^ 

But  wait  the  tenth,  %r  Ilions  fall  decreed: 

Thus  fpoke  the  prophet,  thus  the  fates  fucceed. 

Obey,  ye  Grecians !  with  fubmllHon  wait. 

Nor  let  your  flight  avert  the  Trojan  fate. 

He  fiid  :  the  fliores  wltli  loud  applaufes  found,    40a 
The  hollow  (hips  each  deaf 'nlng  fiiout  rebound. 

Then  Neflor  thus Thefe  vain  debates  forbear. 

Ye  talk  like  children,  not  like  heroes  dare. 

V,  402.  Tien  Nefior  thus 7^  Nothing  is  more  obfeiTable 
than  Homer's  conduft  of  this  whole  incident ;  by  what 
judicious  and  well-imagined  degrees  the  army  is  reftrain- 
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Where  now  are  all  your  high  refolves  at  laft  ? 

Your  leagues  concluded,  your  engagements  pad  ?     405 

ed,  and  wroiight  up  to  the  defires  of  die  general.  We 
have  given  the  detail  of  all  the  methods  UlyfTes  proceed- 
ed in :  The  adivity  of  his  charatfler  is  now  to  be  con- 
trailed  vAxh  the  gravity  of  Neftor's,  who  covers  and 
(trengthens  the  other's  arguments,  and  conftantly  appears 
through  the  poem  a  VN'eighty  clofer  of  debates.  The  Greeks 
had  already  feen  their  general  give  way  to  his  authori- 
ty, in  the  difpute  v/ith  Achilles  in  the  former  book,  and 
could  exped  no  lefs  than  that  their  ftay  (houkl  be  con- 
cluded on  by  Agamemnon,  as  foon  as  Neftor  undertook 
that  caufe.  For  this  was  all  they  imagined  his  difcourfe 
aimed  at ;  but  we  fhall  find  it  had  a  farther  defign,  from 
Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus.  "  There  are  two  things  \ 
*'  (fays  that  excellent  critic)  worthy  of  admiration  in  the 
*'  fpeeches  of  UlyfTes  and  Neftor,  which  are  the  diffe- 
"  rentdefigns  they  fpeak  with,  and  the  different  applaufes 
**  they  receive.  UlyfTes  had  the  acclamations  of  the  ar- 
"  my,  and  Neftcr  the  praife  of  Agamemnon.  One  may 
**  inquire  die  reafon,  why  he  extols  the  latter  preferably 
"  to  the  former,  when  all  that  Neflor  alledges  feems  on- 
'*  ly  a  repetition  of  the  fame  arguments  which  Ulyfles 
*•'  had  given  before  him  ?  It  might  be  done  in  eiicourage- 
*'  ment  to  the  old  man,  in  whom  it  might  raife  a  con- 
"  cern  to  find  his  fpeech  not  followed  widi  fo  general 
"  an  applaufe  as  tiie  other's.  But  we  are  to  refer  the 
*'  fpeech  of  Neflor  to  that  part  of  oratory  which  feems 
"  only  to  confirm  what  another  has  faid,  and  yet  fu- 
"  perinduces  and  canies  a  fanher  point.  UlyfTes  and 
**  Nefbr  both  compare  the  Greeks  to  children  for  their 
*'  unmanly  defire  to  return  home  ;  they  both  reproach 
**  them  with  die  engagements  and  vows  they  had  paft, 
"  and  were  now  about  to  break ;  they  both  alledge  the 
*'  profperous  figns  and  omens  received  frcwn  heaven. 
*t  Notwithftanding  diis,  the  end  of  their  orations  is  ve- 
**  ry  different.    UlyfTes's  bufinefs  was  to  detain  the  Ore- 

CL2 
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Vow'd  with  libations  and  with  vi<5lims  then. 
Now  vanifh'd  like  tlieir  fmoke :  the  faith  of  men  ! 

**  clans  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  flying ;  Ne- 
"  ftor  finding  that  work  done  to  his  hands,  designed  to' 
*'  draw  them  inftantly  to  battle.  This  was  the  utmofl 
**  Agamemnon  had  aimed  at,  which  Neftor's  artifice 
**  brings  to  pafc ;  for  while  they  imagine,  by  all  he  fays, 
"  that  he  is  only  perfuading  them  to  ftay,  they  find 
**  themfelves  unawares  put  into  order  of  battle,  and  led 
''  under  their  princes  to  fight."  Dion.  Hal.  yrsgi  io-x,n' 
ccuTUTf^huv,  Part  1.  and  2. 

We  may  next  take  notice  of  fome  particulars  of  this 
fpeech :  where  he  fays  they  lofe  their  dme,  in  <?«?//>•  ivords, 
he  hints  at  the  dilpute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles : 
where  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  defertedthe  Grecian  caufe, 
he  glances  at  Achilles  in  particular.  When  he  repre- 
fcRts  Helen  in  affliction  and  tears,  he  removes  the  odium 
-from  the  perfon  in  whofe  caufe  they  were  to  fight ;  and 
when  he  moves  Agamemnon  to  advife  with  his  council, 
artfully  prepares  for  a  reception  of  his  own  advice  by 
that  modeil  way  of  propofing  it.  As  for  the  advice  it- 
felf,  to  divide  the  array  into  bodies,  each  of  which  fhould 
be  compofed  entirely  of  men  of  the  fam.e  coimtry ;  no- 
thing could  be  better  judged  both  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
fent  circumftance,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war.  For  the  firll:,  its  immediate  effect  was 
to  take  the  whole  army  out  af  its  tumult,  break  what- 
ever cabals  they  might  have  formed  together,  by  fepa- 
rating  diem  into  a  new  divifion,  and  caufe  every  fingle 
mutineer  to  come  initantly  under  the  view  of  his  own 
proper  ofricer  for  corredion.  For  the  fecond,  it  was  to 
be  thought  the  army  would  be  much  ftrengthened  by  this 
union :  Thofe  of  different  nations  who  had  different 
aims,  interelts  and  friendfhips,  could  not  afliit  each  other 
with  ixi  much  zeal,  or  fo  well  concur  to  the  fame  end, 
as  when  friends  aided  friends,  kinfmen  their  kinfmen,  etc, 
when  each  commander  had  the  glory  of  liis  own  nation 
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■\\1iile  ufelefs  words  confume  tk'  unadtive  hours,. 
No  wonder  Troy  fo  long  refifb  our  pow'rs. 
Rife,  great  Atride&!  and  with  courage  fway;.  4j4 

We  march  ta  war  i£  thou  dired  the  way. 
But  leave  the  few  that  dare  refift  thy  Iaw5^ 
The  mean  deferters  of  the  Grecian  caufe.. 
To  grudge  the  conqueft  mighty  Jove  prepares^ 
And  view,  with  envy,  our  fuccefsful  wars^  4t^ 

On  that  great  day  when  firil  the  martial  traia 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ilion,  plow'd  the  main; 
Jove,  on  the  right,  a  profp'rous  fignal  fent^ 
And  thunder  rolling  Ihook  the  firmament, 
JEncourag'd  hence,  maint^n  the  glorious  ftrife*        A^Ot 
'Till  ev'ry  foldier  grafp  a  Phrygian  wife, 
*Till  Helen's  woes  at  full  reveng'd  appear. 
And  Troy's  proud  matrons  render  tear  for  tear^ 
Before  that  day,  if  any  Greek  invite 
His  country's  troops  to  bafe,  inglorious  flight,.         42 { 
Stand  forth  that  Greek  !  and  hoift  his  fail  to  fly  ; 
And  die  the  daftard  firft,  who  dreads  to  die- 
But  now,  O  monarch !  all  thy  chiefs  advife: 
Nor  what  they  offer,  tliou  tliyfelf  defpife. 
Among  thofe  counfels,  let  not  mine  be  vain  '^  4  j^ 

In  tribes  and  nations  to  divide  thy  train:./ 


in  view,  and  a  greater  emulation  was  excited  between 
body  and  body ;  as  not  only  warring  for  the  honour  of 
Greece  in  general,  but  for  that  of  every  ^dlinct  JiaU  in 
particular. 


<Li 
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His  fep'rate  troops  let  ev'ry  leader  call. 

Each  ftrengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all, 

XVhat  chief,  or  foldier,  of  the  num'rous  band,  { 

Or  bravely  fights,  or  ill  obeys  command,  435 

When  thus  diftincfl  they  war,  Ihall  foon  be  known, 

And  what  the  caufe  of  Ilion  not  o'erthrown ; 

If  fate  refifts,  or  if  our  arms  are  flow. 

If  Cods  above  prevent,  or  men  below. 

To  him  the  king:  How  much  thy  years  excel     440 
In  arts  of  council,  and  in  fpeaking  well } 


V.  440.  Ho*u)  much  thy  years  excel!']  Every  one  has 
i^l^lerved  how  glorious  an  elogium  of  wifdom  Homer  has 
here  given,  where  Agamemnon  fo  far  prefers  it  to  va- 
lour, as  to  wifh  not  for  ten  Ajaxes  or  Achillefes,  but 
only  for  ten  Neftors.     For  the  red:  of  this  fpeech,  Dio- 
nyfius  has  fummed  it  up  as  follows.  "  Agamemnon  be- 
**  ing  now  convinced  the  Greeks  were  offended  at  him, 
**  on  account  of  the  departure  of  Achilles,  pacifies  them 
'*^  by  a  generous  confeflion  of  his  fault ;  but  then  alTerts 
'*'  the  charader  of  a  fupreme  ruler,  and  with  an  air  of 
**  command  threatens  the  difobedient.'*     I  cannot  con- 
tlude  this  part  of  the  fpeeches  \vithout  remarking  how 
beautifully  they  rife  above  one  another,  and  how  they 
more  and  more  awaken  the  fpirit  of  war  in  the  Grecians. 
In  this  laft  there  is  a  wonderful  fire  and  vivacity,  when 
he  prepares  them  for  the  glorious  toils  they  were  to  un- 
dergo by  a  warm  and  lively  defcription  of  them.     The 
repetition  of  the  words  in  that  part  has  a  beauty,  which 
(as  well  as  many  others  of  the  fame  kind)  has  been  loft 
by  moft  tranilators. 

Ey  |t6iy  Ti5  Vo^'J  hhf^i^i  8v  V  atrvi^ci  6vr6(^, 
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O  would  the  Gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 

But  ten  fuch  fages  as  they  grant  in  thee ; 

Such  wITdom  foon  fhould  Priam's  force  deftroy, 

And  foon  fhould  fall  the  haughty  tow'rs  of  Troy  1  445 

But  Jove  forbids,  who  plunges  thofe  he  hates 

In  fierce  contention  and  in  vain  debates. 

Now  great  Achilles  from  our  aid  withdraws, 

By  me  provok'd ;  a  captive  maid  the  caufe : 

If  e'er  as  friends  we  join,  the  Trojan  wall  /^^q 

Muft  fliake,  and  heavy  will  the  vengeance  fall ! 

But  now,  ye  warriors,  take  a  (hort  repafi: ; 

And,  well-refrefh'd,  to  bloody  conflid  hafte. 

His  fharpen'd  fpear  let  ev'ry  Grecian  wield, 

And  ev'ry  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  (hield,  ^^^ 

Lei  all  excite  the  fiery  Heeds  of  war. 

And  all  for  combat  fit  the  ratling  car. 

This  day,  this  dreadful  day,  let  each  contend; 

No  reft,  no  refpite,  'till  the  fiiades  defcend ; 

'Till  darknefs,  or  till  death  (hall  cover  all :  <j^0 

Let  the  war  bleed,  and  let  the  mighty  fall ! 

'Till  bath'd  in  fweat  be  ev'ry ^manly  bread:, 

"With  the  huge  Tnield  each  brawny  arm  deprefL 

JEach  aking  nerve  refufe  the  lance  to  throw. 

And  each  fpent  courfer  at  the  chariot  blow.  465 

I  cannot  but  believe  Milton  had  this  pafTage  In  his  eye  in 
that  of  his  fixth  book. 


•^Let  each 


His  adamantine  coal  gird  'well ;  and  each 

Fit  'wellhis  hdm,  g^'^pefaji  his  orbed  s hield j  etc. 
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Who  dares,  inglorious,  in  his  fhips  to  (ky. 
Who  dares  to  tremble  on  this  fignal  day, 
That  wretch,  tea  mean  tx>  fall  by  martial  powV, 
The  birds  fhall  mangle,  and  the  dogs  devour. 

The  monarch  fpoke ;  and  ftrait  a  murmur  rofe,  47O 
Loud  as  the  furges  when  the  tempeft  blows. 
That  dafh'd  on  broken  rocks  tumultuous  rore. 
And  foam  and  thunder  on  the  ftony  ihore. 
Strait  to  the  tents  the  troops  difperfmg  bend. 
The  fires  are  kindled,  and  the  fmokes  afcendj       47^ 
With  hafty  feafts  they  facrifice,  and  pray 
T*  avert  the  dangers  of  the  doubtful  day. 
A  fleer  of  five  years  age,  large  limb'd,  and  fed. 
To  Jove's  high  altar  Agamemnon  led: 
There  bade  the  nobleft  of  the  Grecian  peers ;        48© 
And  Neftor  firfl,  as  mo(t  advanc'd  in  years. 
Next  came  Idomeneus  and  Tydeus'  fon, 
Ajax  the  lefs,  and  Ajax  Telamon  : 
Then  wife  Ulyfies  in  his  rank  was  plac'd  J 
AndMenelaus  came  unhid,  the  lad.  48^' 

V.  485.  And  Menelaus  came  unhid.']  The  critics  have 
entered  into  a  warm  difpute,  whether  Menelaus  was  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  in  coming  uninvited :  Some 
maint^ning  it  the  part  of  of  an  impertinent  or  fool  to  in- 
trude upon  another  man's  table ;  and  others  infifting  up- 
on the  priviledge  a  brother  or  a  kinfman  may  claim  in 
this  cafe.  The  Englifli  reader  had  not  been  troubled  \vith 
the  tranflation  of  this  word  Ayro^tfcro?,  but  that  Plato 
and  Plutarch  have  taken  notice  of  the  paiTage.  The 
verfe  following  this,  in  moft  editions,  ^'uta  yu^  y,etr^ 
6vi>iht  etc.  being  rejeded  as  fpurious  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  is  omitted  here  upon  liis  authority. 
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The  chiefs  furround  the  deftin'd  beaft,  and  take 
The  facred  off 'ring  of  the  faked  cake  : 
When  thils  the  king  prefers  his  folemn  pray'r : 
Oh  thou  !  whofe  thunder  rends  the  clouded  air, 
"Who  in  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  has  fix'd  thy  throne,     490 
Supreme  of  Gods  !  unbounded,  and  alone  ! 
Hear !  and  before  the  burning  fun  defcends. 
Before  the  night  her  gloomy  rcil  extends, 
Low  in  the  duft  be  laid  yon'  hoftile  fpires. 
Be  Priam's  palace  funk  in  Grecian  fires,  49^ 

In  He<ftor's  breaft  be  plung'd  this  fnining  Avord, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  groan  around  their  lord  ! 
Thus  pray'd  the  chief:  the  unavailing  pray'r 
Great  Jove  refus'd,  and  toft  in  empty  air : 
The  God  averfe,  while  yet  the  fumes  arofe,.  500 

Prepar'd  new  toils,  and  doubled  woes  on^  woes. 
Their  Pray'rs  perform'd,  the  chiefs  the  rite  purfue. 
The  barley  fprinkled,  and  the  vi(5tim  flew. 
The  limbs  they  fever  from  th'inclofing  hyde. 
The  thighs,  felefled  to  the  Gods,  divide.  505 

On  thefe,  in  double  cauls  involv'd  with  art, 

t 

The  choiceft  morfels  lie  from  ev'ry  part. 

From  the  cleft  wood  the  crackling  flames  afpire. 

While  the  fat  vidim  feeds  the  facred  fire, 

Tlie  thighs  thus  facrific'd,  and  entrails  dreft,  51O 

Th'  aflfiftants  part,  transfix,  and  roaft  the  reft ; 

Then  fpread  the  tables,  the  repaft  prepare. 

Each  takes  l:us  feat,  and  each  receives  his  fhare. 
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Soon  as  the  rage  of  hunger  was  flippreft, 

The  gen  Vous  Neftor  thus  the  prince  addrefl.  511J 

Now  bid  thy  heralds  foimd  die  loud  alarms. 
And  call  the  fquadrons  fheadi'd  in  brazen  arras : 
Now  feize  th'  occafion,  now  the  troops  furvey. 
And  lead  ta  war  when  heaven  diredls  the  way. 

He  faid  ;  the  monarch  iflli'd  his  commands ;  520 

Strait  the  loud  heralds  call  the  gathering  bands. 
The  chiefs  inclofe  their  king ;  the  hofts  divide, 
In  tribes  and  nations  rank'd  on^^ither  fide. 
High  in  the  midft  the  blue-ey'd  virgin  flies ; 
From  rank  to  rank  flie  darts  her  ardent  eyes:  525' 

The  dreadful  ^gis,  Jove's  immortal  fliield, 
Blaz'd  on  her  arm,  and  lighten'd  all  the  field  : 

V.  526.  The  dreadful  JEgiSy  Jove'^s  hnmortaljhieid J^ 
Homer  does  not  exprefsly  call  it  a  fliield  in  this  place, 
but  it  is  plain  from  feveral  other  pa/Tages  that  it  v/as  fo. 
In  the  fifth  Iliad,  tliis  ^Egis  is  defcribed  with  a  fublimity 
that  is  inexprefTible.     The  figure  of  the  Gorgon's  head 
upon  it  is  there  fpecified,  which  will  juftify  the  mention 
of  the  ferpents  in  the  tranflation  here :  the  verfes  are  re- 
markably fonorous  in  the  original.     The  image  of  the 
goddefs  of  battles  blazing  with  her  immortal  fhield  be- 
fore the  army,  infpiring  every  hero,  and  aflifHng  to  range 
the  troops,  is  agreeable  to  the  bold  painting  of  our  author.. 
And  the  encouragement  of  a  divine  power  feemed  no  more 
than  was  requifite,  to  change  fo  totally  the  difpofitions  of 
the  Grecians,  as  to  make  them  now  more  ardent  for  the. 
combate  than  they  were  before  defirous  of  a  return.  This 
finiflies  the  conqueft  of  their  inclinations,  in  a  manner  at- 
once  wonderfully  poetical,  and  correfpondent  to  the  mo- 
ral which  is  every  where  fpread  through  Homer,  that  no- 
thing is  intirely  brought  about  but  by  the  divine  aJliflance; 
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Round  the  vaft  orb  an  hundred  ferpents  roH'd, 
Form'd  the  bright  fringe,  and  feem'd  to  bum  in  gold. 
Widi  this  each  Grecian's  manly  bread rtie  warms,    530 
Swells  their  bold  hearts,   and  firings  their  nervous  arms, 
No  more  tliey  figh,.  inglorious  to  return. 
But  breathe  revenge,  and  for  the  combate  bum. 

As  on  fome  mountain,  thro'  the  lofty  grove, 
The  crackling  flames  afcend,  and  blaze  above,  535 

The  fires  expanding  as  the  winds  arife. 
Shoot  their  long  beams,  and  kindle  half  the  fides : 
So  from  the  polifh'd  arms,  and  brazen  fhields, 
A  gleamy  fplendour  fiafli'd  along  the  fields. 

V.  534.  As  on  fome  mountain^  etc.]  The  imaglnarion 
of  Homer  was  fo  vafl  and  fo  lively,  that  wliatfoever  ob'^ 
jecT:s  prefented  diemfelves  before  him,  impreffed  their  i- 
mages  fo  forcibly,  that  he  poured  them  forth  in  compa- 
rifons  equally  fimple  and  noble ;  widiout  forgetting  any 
circumflance  which  could  inflruift  the  reader,  and  make 
him  fee  thofe  objeds  in  the  fame  (Irong  light  wherein 
he  law  them  himfelf.  And  in  this,  one  of  die  principal 
beauties  of  poetry  confifls.  Homer,  on  the  fight  of  the 
march  of  this  numerous  army,  gives  us  five  fimiles  in  a 
breath,  but  ail  intirely  different.  The  firfl  regards  the 
fplendour  of  their  armour,  as  a  fire,  etc.  The  fecond 
tire  various  movements  of  fo  many  thoiifands  before  they 
can  range  theinfelves  in  batde-array,  like  the  fwans,  etc. 
The  third  refpefls  their  number,  as  the  leaves  or  flov^^- 
ers,  etc,  Tlie  fourtli  the  ardour  with  which  they  run 
to  the  combate,  like  the  legions  of  infects,  etc.  And  the 
fifth  the  obedience  and  exaft  difcipline  of  the  troops, 
ranged  without  confufion  under  their  leaders,  as  flocks 
under  their  fliepherds.  The  fecundity  and  variety  can 
never  be  enough  admired.     Dacier, 
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Not  lefs  their  number  man  th' embody 'd  cranes,  540 
Or  milk-white  fwans  in  Afius'  watry  plains, 

V.  541.  Orviilk-nuhitefwansin  AJtus* iMatry plains^ 
Scaliger  who  is  feldom  juft  to  our  author,  yet  confefTes 
thefe  verfes  to  be  plen'ijfima  neclarir.  But  he  is  greatly 
mlftaken  when  he  accufes  this  firnile  of  impropriety,  on 
the  flippofition  that  a  number  of  birds  flying  without 
order  are  here  compared  to  ?ji  army  ranged  in  array  of 
battle.  On  the  contrar)%  Homer  in  this  expre/Tes  the 
ftir  and  tumult  the  troops  were  in  before  they  got  into 
order,  running  together  from  the  fhips  and  tents :  tiiav 
ecxoy  y-ui  kXichamv.  But  when  they  are  placed  in  their  ranks, 
he  compares  them  to  the  flocks  under  their  fhepherds. 
This  diftin<5tion  will  plainly  appear  from  the  detail  of 
the  five  fimiles  In  the  foregoing  note. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  widi  great  happinefs  In  his 
feventh  ^Eneid. 

Ceu  quondam  n'lvei  liqutda  inter  nuhila  cycni 
Cum  fefe  c  pajlu  refsrunt^  et  longa  canoros 
D ant  per  colla  modes,  fonat  avinis  et  JJia  longs 
Pulfa  palus -'•        

Like  a  long  team  of  fhowy  fwans  on  high, 
Which  clap  their  wings  and  cleave  die  liquid  sky, 
When  hoineward  from  their  watry  paRures  born. 
They  fing,  and  Afia's  lakes  their  notes  return. 

Mr.  Dryden  in  this  place  has  miftaken  Afius  for  A/ia, 
which  Virgil  took  care  to  dL^inguifh  by  making  the  firft 
fyllable  of  Afius  long,  as  of  Afia  (hort.  Though  (if  we 
believe  madam  Dacier)  he  was  himfelf  in  an  error,  botli 
here  and  in  die  firfl  Georgic. 


■^liS  Afa  ctrcum 


Dulcibus  infiagnh  rimaniur  prat  a  CayJlrL 

For 
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That  o'er  the  windings  of  Cayfter's  fprings, 

Wretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  ruRling  wings. 

Now  towV  aloft,  -and  courfe  in  niry  rounds  ; 

Now  light  with  noiie  ;  with  noife  the  field  rcfounds.  545 

Thus  numVous  and  confus'd,  extending  wide,  ' 

The  legions  croiui  Scamander's  flow'ry  fide  ; 

With  rufhing  troops  the  plains  are  cover'd  o'er. 

And  thiind'nng  footfteps  fliake  the  founding  fliore : 

Along  the  river's  level  meads  they  fland,  550 

Thick  as  in  fpring  the  flow'rs  adorn  the  land. 

Or  leaves  the  trees ;  or  thick  as  infecfts  play. 

The  wandring  nation  of  a  fummer's  day. 

For  (he  will  not  allow  that  'A(riej  can  be  a  patronymic 
adjetflive,  but  the  genitive  of  a  proper  name,  'Ao-<5<,  which 
being  turned  into  Ionic  is  ^Aa-iz&iy  and  by  9f/yt?copemdke5. 
A<rla.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  criticifrn  upon 
the  290th  verfe  of  this  book:  it  is  obfen'cd  that  Virgil 
ufes  Inarhne  for  Arime^  as  if  he  had  read  E/vaj^/'teo;?,  in- 
ftead  of  E^y  A^ififiiq,  'Scaliger  ridiailes  this  trivial  remark, 
and  asks  if  it  can  be  imagined  that  Virgil  was  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  a  place  fo  near  bim  as  Bai:^  ?  It  is  indeed 
unlucky  for  good  writers,  that  men  who  have  learning, 
fhould  lay  a  flrefs  upon  fuch  trifles ;  and  that  diofe  who 
have  none,  fliould  think  it  learning  to  do  fo. 

V.  5 p.  'Or  thick  as  infeCls  playj]  This  fimile  tran- 
fiated  literally  runs  thus  :  As  the  numerous  trccps  of  flies 
about  afhepherd^s  cot  i age  In  the  fpring ^  ivhen  the  milk 
moijiens  the  pails  ;  fuch  nujjibers  of  Greeks  ficod  in  the 
field  again!}  the  T  ojanSy  deftrivg  their  dej} ration.  Tbe 
lownefs  of  this  image,  in  comparifon  with,  thofe  Vv'hich 
precede  it,  will  naturally  Piock  a  modem  cridc,  and  would 
fcarce  be  forgiven  in  a  poet  of  diefe  rimes.  The  utnod 
a  tranflator  can  do  is  to  heighten  the  exgreOlon,  fo  as 
V  0  L.  I.  R 
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That  drawn  by  inilky  fleams,  at  ev'ning  hours, 

In  gather'd  fwanns  fuiroiind  the  rural  bowVs  :  555 

From  pail  to  pail  with  bufy  murmur  run 

*rhe  gilded  legions  glitt'ring  in  the  fun. 

So  throng'd,  fo  clofe,  the  Grecian  fquadrons  ftood 

In  radiant  arms,  and  thirfl:  for  Trojan  blood. 

Each  leader  now  his  fcatter'd  force  conjoins  563 

In  clofe  array,  and  forms  the  deep'ning  lines. 

Not  with  more  eafe,  the  skilful  Ihepherd  fwain 

Colleds  his  flock  from  thoufands  on  the  plain. 

to  render  the  difparlty  lefs  obfervable ;  which  is  endea- 
voured here,  and  in  other  places.  If  this  be  done  {iic- 
cefsfully,  the  reader  is  fo  far  from  being  offended  at  a 
low  idea,  that  it  raifes  his  furprife  to  find  it  grown  great 
in  the  poet's  hands,  of  which  we  have  frequent  mflances 
in  Virgil's  Georgics.  Here  follows  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  the  fimile  of  Agamemnon  to  a  Bull,  ju^  af- 
ter he  has  been  compared  to  Jove,  Mars,  and  Neptune. 
This,  Euflathius  tells  us,  was  blamed  by  fome  critics, 
and  Mr.  Hobbes  has  left  it  out  in  his  tranflation.  The 
liberty  has  been  taken  here  to  place  the  humbler  fimile 
iirfl,  referving  the  noble  one  as  a  more  magnificent  dole 
•of  the  defcription :  the  bare  turning  the  fentence  removes  ' 
the  objection.  Milton,  wTio  was  a  clofe  imitator  of  our 
author,  has  often  copied  him  in  thefe  humble  compari- 
fons.  He  has  not  fcrupled  to  infert  one  in  the  midft  of  j 
that  pompons  defcription  of  the  rout  of  the  rebel-angels 
in  the  fixth  book,  where  the  Son  of  God  in  all  his 
dreadful  majefcy  is  reprefented  pouring  iiis  vengeance 
^upon  them : 

-— »— > — Af  a  Icrd  ■'" 

Of  goats,  or  11771' rous  flocks  icgelher  throit^d^ 
Drove  them  before  him  thundsr-ftruckm     ■ 
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The  king  of  kings,  majeftically  tall, 
Tow'rs  o'er  his  armies,  and  oatfliines  them  all :       565. 
Like  fome  proud  bull  that  round  the  paftures  leads 
His  fubj eft-herds,,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  Gods,  th' exalted  chief  was  Teen, 
His  ftrength  like  Neptune,  and  like  Mars  his  mien, 
Jove  o'er  his  eyes  celeftial,  glories  fpread,  57Q 

And  dawning  conqueft  play'd  around  his  head. 
Say;  virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine, 
AJl-knowing  GoddeiTes-l  immortal  nine  ! 

'V.  ^6S.  Great  as  the  Gods.']  Homer  here  defcribes 
the  figure  and  port  of  Agamemnon  with  all  imaginable 
grandeur,  in  making  him  appear  cloathed  with  the  ma- 
jdiy  of  the  greatdt  of  the  Gods  ;  and  when  Plutarch  (in- 
his  fecond  oration  of  the  fortune  of  Alexander)  blamed 
the  comparifon  of  a  man  to  three  deities  at  once,  that, 
cenfure  was  not  pafied  upon  Homer  as  a  poet,  but  by  Plu- 
tarch as  a  priefl:.  This  character  of  majefty,  in  which 
Agamemnon  excels  all  the  other  hefoes,  is  preferved  in. 
tiie  different  views  of  him  throughout  the  Iliad.  It  is  thus 
he  appears  on  his  fhip  in  the  catalogue ;  thus  he  fliines- 
in.  the  eyes  of  Priam  in  the  third  book ;  thus  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  ;  and  fo  in  the  reft. 

V.  572.  Say^  virgins.~]  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any. 
addrefs  more  folemn,  any  opening  to  a  fubje£t  more 
noble  and  magnificent,  than  this  invocation  of  Homet 
before  his  catalogue.  That  omniprefence  he  gives  to  the 
mufes,  their  poft  in  the  higheft  heaven,  their  comprehen- 
five  furvey  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  creation,  ate 
circumftances  greatly  Imagined.  Nor  is  any  thing  more 
perfectly  fine,  or  exquifitely  moral,  than  the  oppofitioii 
of  the  extend ve  knov/ledge  of  the  divinities  on  the  one 
fide,  to  the  blindnefs  and  Ignorance  of  mankind  on  the 
otlier.    The  greatnefs  and  importance  of  his  fubjed  is. 
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Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heav'n's  unmeafiir'd  height. 

And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight,        575 

(We,  wretched  mortals  ?  loft  in  doubts  below. 

But  guefs  by  nmiour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 

Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame, 

Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftru^lion  came  ? 

To  count  them  all,  demands  a  thoufand  tongues,     5  So 

A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Daughters  of  Jove,  affift !  infpir'd  by  you 

The  mighty  labour  dauntlefs  I  purfue : 

What  crou^ded  armies,  from  what  climes  they  bring. 

Their  names  their  numbers,  and  their  cliiefs  I  fin^*     5S5 

The  CA7A10GVB  of  the  SHIPS. 

THE  hardy  warriors  whom  Boeoua  bred, 
Penelius,  Leitus,  Prothoenor  led : 

highly  raifed  by  his  exalted  manner  of  declaring  the  dif- 
ficulty of  it.  Not  though  my  lips  nverc  brafs,  etc.  and  by 
the  air  he  gives,  as  if  v/hat  follows  were  immediately  ia- 
fpired,  and  no  lefs  than  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  mufes. 
V.  f^'^d.  The  hardy'vjarriors.']  The  catalogue  be^ns 
in  this  place,  which  I  forbear  to  treat  of  at  prefent :  on- 
ly I  muft  acknowledge  here  that  the  tranflation  has  not . 
been  exatflly  punvSlual  to  the  order  in  which  Homer  place* 
his  towns.  However  it  has  not  trefpafTed  againft  geo- 
graphy ;  the  tranfpofitions  I  mention  being  no  other  than 
fuch  minute  ones,  as  Strabo  confellcs  the  author  himfelf 
is  not  free  from  :  'O  ^\  ncir,Tlig  yivicc  f^lv  xa^ocg  Xiyit  e-v 
vtx,^?,  axTTTi^  x.cci  Kiiroci.  Oi(i'  C^tYiv  iviuovroy  y.eci  AvXtocjk 
etc.  ''a AAo  T|  V  ii^  Six;  ifi  Tjj  rcc^Hf^  XxroTvov  tI  1.KoXev  T«, 

eia-Truxy  F^xTciv  n,  lib.  8,  There  is  not  to  my  reraem* 
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With  thele.  Arcefilaus  and  Clonius  (land, , 

Equal  in  arms,  and  equal  in  command. 

Thefe  head  the  troops  that  rocky  Aulis  yields,         590 

And  Eteon's  hills,  and  Hyrie's  watry  fields. 

And  Schoenos,  Scholos,  Graea  near  the.  main,. 

And  MycaleHia's  ample  piny  plain. . 

Thofe  who  in  Peteon  or  Ilefion  dwell. 

Or  Hturma  where  Apollo's  prophet  fell ;  ^^^; 

Heleon  andHyle,  which  the  fprings  o'erfiow; 

And  Medeon  lofty,  and  Ocalea  low;. 

Or  in  the  meads  of  Haliartus  flrav. 

Or  Thefpia  facred  to  the  God  of  day.. 

Oncheflus,  Neptune's  celebrated  groves ;  6oOj, 

Gopse,  and  Thishe,  fam'd  for  filver  doves, , 

For  flocks  Erythras,  GliiTa  for  the  vine;. 

Platea  green,  and  Nifa  the  di\'ine. . 

And  they  whom  Thebe's  well-built  walls  Indole, 

Where  Myde,  Eutrefis  Corone  rofe ;  ^05 . 

And  Arne  rich,  with  purple  harvefts  crown'd;. 

And  Anthedon,  Baeotla's  utmoft  bound. 

Full  fifty  fliips  they  fend,  and  each  conveys 

Twice  fixty  warriors  thro' the  foaming  feas. . 


brance  any  place  throughout  tlils  catalogue  omitted;  t' 
liberty  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  no  difficulty  to  take, . 
and  to  confefs,  in  his  Virgil.  But  a  more  fcrupulous  care 
was  owing  to  Homer,  on  account  of  that  wonderful  ex- 
a6:nefs  and  unequalled  diligence,  which  he  has  parti- 
cularly (hewn  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
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To  thefe  fucceed  Afpledon's  martial  train,  6lO 

Who  plow  the  fpaclous  Orchomenian  plain. 
Two  vaL'ant  brothers  rule  th*  undaunted  throng, 
lalmen  and  AfcaJaphus  the  ftrong : 
Sons  of  Aftyoche,  the  heav'niy  fair, 
*\^liofe  virgin  charms  fubdu'd  the  God  of  war:      615 
(In  Adlor's  court  as  fhe  retir'd  to  reft. 
The  ftrength  of  Mars  the  blufhing  maid  compreft) 
Their  troops  in  thirty  fable  vefTcls  fweep 
With  equal  oars,  the  hoarfe-refounding  deep. 

The  Phocians  next  b  forty  barks  repair,  62O 

Epiftrophus  and  Schedius  head  the  war. 
From  thofe  rich  regions  where  CephifTus  leads 
His  filver  current  thro'  the  fiow'ry  meads ; 
From  Panopea,  Chryfa  the  divine. 
Where  Aneinoria'b  flately  turrets  fhine,  62$ 

Where  Pytho,  Daulis,  Cyparifllis  Itood, 
And  fair  Lilea  views  the  rifing  ilood. 
Thefe  rang'd  in  order  on  the  floating  tide, 
Clofe,  on  the  left,  the  bold  Baeotians  fide. 

Fierce  Ajax  led  the  liOcrian  fquadrons  on,  630 

Ajax  the  lels,  Ollcus'  valiant  fon ; 
Skill'd  to  direct  the  flying  dart  aright ; 
Swift  in  purfuit,  and  a<5tive  in  the  fight. 
Him,  as  dieir  chief,  the  chofen  troops  attend. 
Which  BefTa,  Thronus,  and  rich  Cynos  fend :  63  J 

Opus,  Calliarus,  and  Scarphe's  bands ; 
And  thofe  who  dwell  where  pleafing  Augia  (lands, 
And  where  Boagrius  floats  the  lowly  l^ds 
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Or  in  fair  Tarphe's  fylvan  feats  refide ; 
In  forty  veflels  cut  the  yielding  tide,  ^40 

Euboea  next  her  martial  fons  prepares. 
And  fends  the  brave  Abantes  to  the  wars  r 
Breathing  revenge  in  arms  they  take  their  way 
From  Chalcas'  walls,  and  flrong  Eretria; 
Th'  Ifteian  fields  for  gen'rous  vines  renouu'd,  ^45 

The  fair  Cariftos,  and  the  Styrian  ground ; 
Where  Dios  from  her  tow'rs  o'erlooks  the  plain^ 
And  high  Cerinthus  views  the  neighb'ring  main. 
Down  their  broad  fhoulders  falls  a  length  of  hair  ; 
Their  hands,  difmiis  not  the  long  lance  in  air;  65 0 

But  with  portended  fpears  in  fighting  fields. 
Pierce  the  tough  corslets  and  the  brazen  ihields. 
Twice  twenty  fiiips  tranfport  the  warlike  bands, 
Which  bold  Elphenor,  fierce  in  arms,  commands. 

V.  649.  Down  their  broad shouid^rSi  etc.jThe  Greek 
has  it  cTs-ihv  Ko^oavli?,  a  tergo  cojnanteu  It  was  the 
cuftom  of  thefe  people  to  ftiave  the  fore-part  of  their 
heads,  which  they  did,  that  their  enemies  might  not  take 
the  advantage  of  feizing  them  by  the  hair :  the  hinder- 
part  they  let  grow,  as  a  valiant  race  that  would  never 
turn  their  backs.  Their  manner  of  fighting  was  hand 
to  hand,  without  quitting  their  javelins  (in  the  way  of 
our  pike-men.)  Plutarch  tells  us  this  in  the  life  of  The- 
feus,  and  cites,  to  ftrengthen  the  authority  of  Homer, 
Come  verfes  of  Archilocus  to  the  fame  effed.  Eobanus 
Heffus,  who  tramlated  Homer  into  Latin  verfe,  was 
therefore  miftanken  in  his  verfion  of  this  pafiage. 

"PriEcipue  jacuiaiores^haflamque  perlti 
V'lhrare.  ct  longif  contlngere  ps^iora  tdis. 
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Full  fifty  more  from  Athens  ftem  the  main,  6^$ 

Led  by  Meneftheus,  thro'  the  liquid  plainj 
(Athens  the  fair,  where  great  Ereftheus  fway'd,. 
That  ow'd  his  nuruire  to  the  bke-ey'd  maid, 
But  from  the  teeming  fuiTOW  took  his  birth. 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  foodful  earth.  66^ 

Him  Pallas,  plac'd  amidft  her  wealthy  fane, 
Ador'd  with  facrifice  and  oxen  flain;. 
Where  as  the  years  revolve,  her  altars  blaze. 
And  all  the  tribes  refound  the.Goddefs'  praife.) 
No  chief  like  thee,  Meneftheus  1  Greece  could  yield,  66^ 
To  marfhal  armies  in  the  dufty  field, 
Th' extended  wings  of  battel  to  difplay. 
Or  clofe  th'  embody 'd  hoft  in  firm  array. 
Neftor  alone,  improv'd  by  length  of  days^ . 
For  martial  condud  bore  an  equal  praife.  CjO: 

With  thefe  appear  the  Salamian  bands, , 
Whom  the  gigandc  Telamon  commands ; , 
In  twelve  black  fhips  to  Troy  they  fteer  their  courfe. 
And  with  the  great  Athenians  join  their  force. 

Next  move  to  war  the  gen'rous  Argive  train     '^67 S 
From  high  Troezene,  and  Mafeta's  plain, 
And  fair  JEglna  circled  by  the  main : . 
Whom  ftrong  Tyrinthe's  lofty  walls  furround, 
And  Epidanre  with  viny  harvefts  crown'd : 
And  where  fair  Afinen  and  Hermion  Ihow  6S0 

Their  cliffs  above,  and  ample  bay  below. . 
Thefe  by  tlie  brave  Euryalus  were  led, 
Great  Sthenelus,  and  greater  Dionied, 
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But  chief  Tydides  bore  the  fov'relgn  fway; 

In  fourfcore  barks  tliey  plow  the  watry  way.  6S5 

The  proud  Mycene  arms  her  martial  pow'rs, 

Cleone,  Corinth,  with  imperial  towVs, 

Fair  Arsethyrea,  Ornia's  fruitful  plain, 

And  ^gion,  and  Adraflus'  ancient  reign  ; 

And  thofe  who  dwell  along  the  fandy  {hore,  ^90 

And  where  Pellene  yields  her  fleecy  (lore. 

Where  Helice  and  Hyperefia  lie. 

And  GonoeiTa's  fpires  falute  the  Iky. 

Great  Agamemnon  rules  the  num'rous  band         "^ 

A  hundred  veffels  in  long  order  (land,  S^  69^ 

And  crouded  nations  wait  his  dread  command.    ^ 

High  on  the  deck  the  king  of  men  appears, 

And  his  refulgent  arms  in  triumph  wears  j 

Proud  of  his  hoft,  unrival'd  in  his  reign, 

In  filent  pomp  he  moves  along  the  main.  700 

His  brother  follows,  and  to  vengeance  warms 
The  hardy  Spartans,  exercis'd  in  arms : 
Phares  and  Bryfia's  valiant  troops,  and  thofe 
Whom  Lacedsemon's  lofty  hills  inck>fe : 
Or  Meife's  tow'rs  for  filver  doves  renown'd,  70^ 

Amyclse,  Laas,  Augia's  happy  ground. 
And  thoie  whom  Oetylos'  low  walls  contain. 
And  Helos  on  the  margin  of  the  main : 
Thefe,  o'er  the  bending  ocean,  Helen's  cauie 
In  fjxty  (hips  with  Menelaua  draw?:  7 10 
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Eager  and  loud  from  man  to  man  he  flies, 
Revenge  and  fory  flaming  in  his  eyes ; 
WhUe  vainly  fond,  in  fancy  oft  he  hears 
The  fair-one's  grief,  and  fees  her  falling  tears. 

In  ninety  fail,  from  Pylos'  fandy  coaft,  71  j^ 

Neftor  the  fage  conducls  his  chofen  hofl ;. 
From  Amphigenia's  ever-fruitful  land ; 
Where  ^py  high,  and  little  Pteleon  fland ; 

V.  7 1 1, Eager  and  loud  from  tnan  to  man  hefihs7\  The' 
figure  Menelaus  makes  in  this  place  is  remarkably  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  red,  and  fafficient  to  fliew  his  conr- 
cem  in  the  war  was  perfonal,  while  the  others  adled  on- 
ly for  intereft  or  glory  in  generals  No  leader  in  alf 
the  lid  is  reprefented  thus  eager  and  pailionate  ;  he  is. 
louder  than  them  all  in  his  exhortations-;  more  active- 
I  in  running  among  the  troops  ;  and  infpirited  with  the 
thoughts  of  revenge,  which  he  (till  increafes  with  the 
fecret  imagination  of  Helen's  repentance.  This  beha-- 
viour  is  finely  imagined* 

The  epithet  /3d>iv  ayc4,^\<;,  which  is  applyed  in  this  and 
other  places  to  Menelaus,  and  which  literally  fignifies 
loud-voiced^  is  made  by  the  commentators  to  mean  vali" 
anty  and  tranflated  hello Jlre?iuu5.  The  reafon  given  by 
Euflathius  Is,  that  a  loud  voice  is  a  mark  of  {Irength, 
the  ufaal  efTcit  of  fear  being  to  cut  fliort  the  refpiration*, 
I  own  this  feems  to  be  forced,  and  rather  believe  it  was 
one  of  thofe  kind  of  firnames  given  from  fome  diftin^ 
guifhing  quality  of  the  perfon  (as  that  of  a  loud  voice- 
might  belong  to  Menelaus)  which  Monf.  Boileau  men- 
tions in  his  ninth  reiletfllon  upon  Longinus;  in  the: 
fame  manner  as  fome  of  our  kings  were  called  Edward' 
Long  (hanks,  W'JlIam  Rufus,  etc.  But  however  it  be,, 
the  epithet  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe  has  a  beiuty  in  this 
verfe  from  the  circviraftance  Tvlenelaus  is  defcribed  in,, 
which  determined  the.  tranflator  to  ufe  it^ 
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W"here  beauteous  Arene  her  ftrudlures  fho\vs. 

And  Thryon's  walls  Alpheus'  ftreams  inclofe:  720 

And  Dorion,  fani'd  for  Thamyris'  difgrace, 

Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 

'Till  vain  of  mortals  empty  praife,  he  ftro\'e 

To  match  the  feed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove! 

Too  daring  bard  !  whofe  unfuccefsful  pride  72  j 

Th'  immortal  Mufes  in  their  ait  defy'd. 

Th'  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 

Deprrv'd  his  eyes,  and  fnatch'd  his  voice  away; 

No  more  his  heav'nly  voice  was  heard  to  ling, 

His  hand  no  more  awak'd  the  filver  firing.  7|0 

WTiere  under  high  Cyllene,  crown'd  widi  wood, 
The  fliaded  tomb  of  old  ^pytus  flood ; 

From  Ripe,  Stratie,  Tegea's  bordering  towns. 
The  Phenean  fields,  and  Orchomenian  do\vt;iS, 
Where  the  fiit  herds  in  plenteous  pafture  rove  ;     '    735 

And  Stymphelus  with  her  furrounding  grove, 

Parrhafia,  on  her  fnowy  cliffs  reclin'd. 

And  high  Enifpe  fliook  by  wintry  wind. 

And  fair  Mantinea's  ever-pieafing  fite ; 

In  fixty  fail  th' Arcadian  bands  unite.  740 

Bold  Agapenor,  glorious  at  their  head, 

(Ancseus'  fon)  the  mighty  fqusdron  led. 

Their  fhlps,  fupply'd  by  Agamemnon's  care, 
Thro'  roring  feas  the  wondVing  warriors  bear; 
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,  The  firfl:  to  battle  on  th'  appointed  plain,  745 

But  new  to  all  the  dancrers  of  the  main. 

Thofe,  where  fair  Elis  and  'BrprafiLim  join ; 
Whom  Hyrmin.  here,  and  Myriinus  confine, 
And  bounded  there,  where  o'er  the  valleys  rofe 
Th'  Olenian  rock;  and  where  Alifium  iiows  ;  7 JO 

Beneadi  four  chiefs  (a  num'rous  army)  came ; 
The  ftrength  and  glory  of  th'  Epean  name. 
In  fep'rate  fquadrons  thefe  their  train  divide, 
Each  leads  ten  veffels  thro'  the  yielding  tide. 
One  was  Amphimachus,  and  Thalpius  one;  7J5 

(Eurytus'  this,  and  that  Teatus'  fon) 
Diores  fprung  from  Amaiynceus'  line  ; 
And  great  Polyxenus,  of  force  divine. 

But  thofe  who  view  fair  Elis  o'er  the  feas 
From  the  bleft  illands  of  the  Echinades,  760 

In  forty  veffels  under  Alegas  move, 
Begot  by  Phyleus  the  belov'd  of  Jove. 
To  ftrong  Dulichium  from  his  fire  he  fled, 
And  thence  to  Troy  his  hardy  warriors  led.- 

V,  746.  Nenv  to  at!  the  dangers  of  the  f7iain7\  The 
Arcadians  being  an  inland  people  were  unskilled  in  na- 
vigation, for  which  reafon  Agamemnon  furnifhed  them 
with  fnipping.  From  hence,  and  from  the  lall:  line  of  die 
defcription  of  the  Iceptre,  whi^re  he  is  faid  to  prefide  0- 
ver  many  iflands,  Thucydides  takes  occafion  to  obferve 
that  the  power  of  Agamemnon  was  fiinerlor  to  the  refl 
of  the  princes  of  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  forces, 
which  had  rendered  him  mafter  of  the  fea.  Thucyd, 
lib.  I. 

UlyfTes 
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UlyfTes  follow'd  thro'  the  watiy  road,  765 

A  chief,  in  wifdom  equal  to  a  God. 
With  thofe  whom  Cephalenia's  ifle  inclos'd. 
Or  till  their  fields  along  the  coad  oppos'd ; 
Or  where  fair  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  iloods. 
Where  high  Neritos  fliakes  his  waving  woods,  770 

Where  jEgllipa's  rugged  fides  are  feen, 
Crocylia  rocky,  and  Zacynthus  green. 
Thefe  in  twelve  galleys  with  vermilion  prores. 
Beneath  his  conduct  fought  the  Phrygian  fliores. 

Thoas  came  next,  Andremon's  valiant  fon,  775 

From  Pleuron's  walls,  and  chalky  Calydon, 
And  rough  Pylene,  and  th'  Olenian  fteep. 
And  Chalcis  beaten  by  the  rolling  deep. 
He  led  the  warriors  from  th'^'Etolian  fliore, 
JFor  now  the  fons  of  Oeneus  were  no  more !  780 

The  glories  of  the  mighty  race  were  fled  1 
Oeneus  himfelf,  and  Meleager  dead  ! 
To  Thoas'  care  now  truft  the  martial  train. 
His  forty  velTels  follow  thro'  the  main. 

Next  eighty  barks  the  Cre-tan  king  commatKts,     785 
Of  GnofTus,  Ly<5lus,  and  Gortyna's  bands. 
And  thofe  who  dwell  where  Rhytion's  dames  arife,  . 
Or  white  Lycaftus  glitters  to  the  skies, 
Or  where  by  Phaeftus  filver  Jardan  runs  ; 
Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  ail  her  fons,  7991 

!  Thefe  march'd,  Idomeneus,  beneath  thy  care, 
And  Merion,  dreadful  as  die  God  of  war. 
Vol.  i,  S 


tif 
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Tlepolemus,  the  Ton  of  Hercules, 
Led  nine  fwlft  veflels  thro'  the  foamy  feas  ;. 
Prom  Rhodes  with  everlafting  funihlne  bright,  795 

JalyfTus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus  white. 
His  captive  mother  fierce  x^lcides  bore 
From  Ephyr's  walls  and  Selle's  winding  Hiore, 
Where  mig'nty  towns  in  ruins  fprea'd  the  plain, 
And  faw  their  blooming  warriors  early  (lain.         .     "Soo 
The  hero  when  to  manly  yeai-s'he  grew, 
Alcldes'  uncle,  old  Licymnius,  flew ; 
For  this,  conflrain'd  to  quit  his  native  place, 
And  fhun  the  vengeance  of  th'  Herculean  race, 
A  fleet  he  built,  and  with  a  num'rous  train  805 

Of  willing  exiles,  wander'd  o'er  the  main ; 
"WTiere  many  Teas,  and  many  fuff 'rings  paft, 
On  happy  Rhodes  the  chief  afriv'd  at  laft  : 
There  in  three  tribes  divides  his  native  band. 
And  rules  them  peaceful  in  a  foreign  land;  810 

Encreas'd  and  profper'd  in  their  n^w  abodes, 
By  might  Jove,  the  fire  of  men  and  Gods  ; 
With  joy  they  faw  the  growing  empire  rife^ 
And  fliow'rs  of  wealth  defcending  from  the  skies. 

Three  fhips  with  Nireus  fought  the  Trojan  fhore,  81^ 
Nireus,  whom  Aglae  to  Charopus  bore, 


V.  815.  Three  ships  ivtVh  Nireus.']  This  leader  is  no 
.where  mentioned  but  in  thefe  lines,  and  is  an  exception 
to  the  obfer\  ation  of  Macrobius,  that  all  the  perfons  of 
the  catalogue  make  their  appearance  afterwards  in  the 
poem.     Homer  hinifelf  gives  us  the  reafon,  becaufe  JNi- 
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Nireus,  in  faultlefs  fliape  and  blooming  grace. 

The  lovelieft  youth  of  all  tlie  Grecian  race ; 

Pelides  only  match'd  his  early  charms  ; 

But  few  his  troops,  and  fmall  his  ftrength  in  arms.      82O 

Next  tliirty  galleys  cleave  the  liquid  plain,^  .K-i^^ 

Of  thofe,  Calydnx's  fea-girt  ifles  contain  ; 
With  them  the  youth  of  Nifyms  repair, 
Cifus  the  ftrong,  and  Crapathus  the  fiiir ; 
Cos,  where  Eurypylus  po/Teft  the  fway,  S-Ty. 

'Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey  : 
Thefe  Antiphus  and  bold  Phidippus  bring, 
Sprung  from  the  God  by  ThefTalus  the  king. 

Now,  mufe,  recount  Pelafgic  Argos'  pow'rs,  '      • 

From  Alos,  Alope,,  and  Trechin's  tow'rs;  ^30    ^^^■■' 

From  Phthia's  fpacious  vales  ;  and  Ilella,  bled 
With  female' beauty  far  beyond  the  reft.. 
Full  fifty  /hips  beneath  Achilles'  care, 
Th'Achaians,  Myrmidons,  Hellenians  bear; 

reus,,  had  but  a  final]  fhare  of  worth  and'-  Valbur ;  his 
quality  only  gave  him  a  priviledge  to  be  named  among 
men.  The  poet  has  caufed  him  to  be  remembered  no  lefs 
than  Achilles  or  Ulyfles,  but  yet  in  no  better  manner  than 
he  dcferved,  whofe  only  qualification  was  his  beauty :  it 
is  by  a  bare  repetition  of  his  name  three  times,  which 
juli  leaves  fome  impreflion  of  him  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Many  others,  of  as  trivial  memory  as  Nireus, 
have  been  preferved  by  poets  from  oblivion ;  but  few  poets 
have  ever  done  this  favour  to  want  of  merit,  with  fb 
much  judgment.  Demetrius  Phalereus  vi^i  'E^i^aviUg, 
fed.  61.  takes  notice  of  this  beautiful  repetition,  which 
in  a  jufl:  deference  to  fo  delicate  a  critic  is  here  preferved" 
ia  the  tranflation. 
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Theflallans  all,  tho'  various  in  their  name,  835 

The  fame  their  nation,  and  their  chief  the  fame. 

But  now  inglorious,  flretch'd  along  the  ihore. 

They  hear  the  brazen  voice  of  war  no  more  ; 

No  more  the  foe  they  face  in  dire  array  '^ 

Clofe  in  his  fleet  their  angry  leader  lay ;  ^40 

Since  fair  Brifeis  from  his  arms  was  torn, 

The  nobleft  fpoil  from  fack'd  Lymeflus  borne, 

Then,  when  the  chief  the  Theban  walls  o'erthrew, 

And  the  bold  fons  of  great  Evenus  flew. 

There  moum'd  Acliilles,  plung'd  in  depth  of  care,  845 

But  foon  to  rife  in  flaughter,  blood,  and  war. 

To  thefe  the  youth  of  Phylace  fucceed, 
Itona,  famous  for  her  fleecy  breed> 
And  grafly  Pteleon  deck'd  with  cheerful  greens, 
The  bow'rs  of  Ceres,  and  the  fylvan  fcenes,  85O 

Sweet  Pyrrhafus,  with  blooming  flourets  crown*d. 
And  Antrons  watry  dens,  and  cavem'd  ground. 
Thefe  own'd  as  chief  Protefilas  the  brave, 
Who  now  lay  filent  in  the  gloomy  grave  : 
The  firft  v.'ho  boldly  touch'd  the  Trojan  fhore,        855. 
And  dy'd  a  Phrygian  lance  with  Grecian  gore  ; 
There  ties,  far  dlflant  from  his  native  plain ; 
Unfinifh'd  his  proud  palaces  remairr, 
And  his  fad  confon  beats  her  bread  in  v^n^ 
His  troops  in  forty  fiiips  Podarces  led,.  860 

Iphiclus'  fon,  and  brother  to  the  dead  ; 
Nor  he  unworthy  to  command  the  hoft; 
Yet  (till  they  mourn'd  their  ancient  leader  lofl. 
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The  men  who  Glaphyra's  fair  foil  partake. 
Where  liiils  encircle  Boebe's  lowly  lake,  865 

Wliere  PheriE  hears  the  neighb'ring  waters  fall, 
Gr  proud  lolcus  lifts  her  airy  wall, 
Qi  ten  black  fhips  embark'd  for  Ilion's  fliore,. 
With  bold  Eumelus,  whom  Alcefte  bore: 
All  Pelias'  race  Alcefte  far  outfhin'd,  'SjQ' 

The  grace  and  glory  of  the  beauteous  kind. 

The  troops  Methone,  or  Thaumacia  yields, 
Olizcn's  rocks,  or  Melibcea's  fields. 
With  Philod:etes  fail'd,  whofe  matchlefs  art 
Erom  the  tough  bow.direds  die  feather'd  dart..       Sj^ 
Sev'n  were  his  ihips;  each  veiTel  fifty  row, 
Skill'd  in  his  fcience  of  the  dart  and  bow. 
But  he  lay  raging  on  the  Lemnian  ground, 
A  poisonous  Hydra  gave  the  burning  wound ; 
There  groan'd  the.  chief  in  agonizing  pain,  88<^ 

Whom  Greece  at  length  (hall  wilh,  not  wilh.in  vam. 
His  forces  Medon  led  from  Lemnos'  Ihore, 
Oileas'  fon,  whom  beauteous  Rhena  bore. 

Th'Oecalian  race,  in  thofe  high  tow'rs  contain'd. 
Where  ohce  Eurytus  in  proud  triumph  reign'd,        885 


V.  871.  The  gracs  and  glory  cfthe  beauteous  kind 7^ 
He  gives  Alceftis  this  elogy  of  the  glory  of  her  fex,  for 
her  coDJiigal  piety,  who  died  to  preferve  the  life  of  her 
jiusband  Admetus.  Euripides  has  a  tragedy  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  which  abounds  in  the  mofc  maiterly  ftrokes  of  ten- 
demefs :  in  pardcular  the  firft  a6t,  which  contains  the 
defcription  of  her  preparation  for  death,  and  of  .her  be- 
havioui-  in  it,  can  never  be  enough  admired, 
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Or  where  her  humbler  turrets  Tricca  rears, 

Or  where  Ithome,  rough  with  rocks,  appears  j 

In  thirty  fail  the  fparkling  waves  divide. 

Which  Podalirius  and  Machaon  guide. 

To  thefe  his  skill  their  *  parent-god  imparts,  893 

Divine  profefTors  of  the  healing  arts. 

The  bold  Oirnenian  and  Afterian  bands 
In  forty  barks  Eurypylus  commands, 
"Where  Titan  hides  his  hoary  head  in  fnow, 
And  where  Hyperia's  filver  fountains  flow.  89^ 

Thy  troops,  ArgifTa,  Polypoetes  leads, 
l^nd  Eleon,  fhelter'd  by  Olympus'  {hades, 
Cyrtone's  warnors ;  and  where  Orthe  lies, 
And  OloolTon's  chalky  cliffs  arife. 
Sprung  from  Pirithous  of  immortal  race,  90O 

The  fruit  of  fair  Hippodame's  embrace, 
(That  day,  when  hurFd  from  Pelion's  cloudy  head. 
To  diftant  dens  tlie  fliaggy  Centaurs  fled) 
With  Polypoetes  join'd  in  equal  fway 
Leonteus  leads,  and  forty  fhips  obey.  9^5 

In  twenty  fail  the  bold  Perrh^sbians  came 
From  Cyphus,  Guneus  was  their  leader's  name. 


« 


^culapius. 


Y.  906.  In  t^joentyJJjips  the  hold  Perrhahlans  came^i 
!  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  worth  obferving  that,  except 
Ogilby,  I  have  not  met  with  one  tranflator  who  has  ex- 
actly preferv^ed  the  number  of  the  fliips.  Chapman  puts 
eighteen  under  Eumelus  inftead  of  eleven  :  Hobbes  but 
twenty  under  Afcalaphus  and  lalmen  inftead  of  thirty, 
and  but  thirty  under  Menelaus  ixiftead  of  fi.^y :  Valterle 
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With  thefe  the  Enians  join'd,  and  tliofe  who  freeze 

Where  cold  Dodona  lifts  her  holy  trees  ; 

Or  where  the  pleafiiig  Titarefius  glides j  9  IP 

And  into  Peneus  rolls  his  eafy  tides ; 

Yet  o'er  the  filver  furface  pure  they  flow, 

The  facred  flream  unmix'd  widi  flreams  beloWj 

Sacred  and  awfiil!  From. the  dark  abodes 

Styx  pours  them  forth,  the  dreadful  oath  of  Gods  !  91^- 

Lafl  under  Prothous  the  Magnefians  ftood  ^  ^-^^  j, , 

Protheus  the  fwift,  of  old  Tendiredon's  blood ; 
Who  dwell  where  Pelian,  crown'd  with  piny  boughs, 
Obfcures  the  glade,  and  nods  his  fhaggy  brows : 
Or  where  thro'  flow'ry  Tempe  Peneus  (Iray'd,  920 

(The  region  ftretch'd  beneath  his  mighty  fhdde) 
In  forty  fable  barks  they  ftem'd  the  main  ; 
Such  were  the  chiefs,  and  fuch  the  Grecian  train. 

Say  next,  O  mufe  !  of  all  Achaia  breeds, 
"Who  braved  fought,  or  rein'd  the  noblefi:  Heeds  ?     925 

(the  former  French  tranflator)  has  given  Agapenor  for- 
ty for  fixty,  and  Neibr  forty  for  ninety :  madam  Dacier 
gives  Neltor  but  eigJity.  I  muft  confefs  this  tranllation 
not  to  have  been  quite  fo  Gxziz  as  Ogilby's,  having  cut 
ofFcne  from  the  number  of  Eumelus's  (hips  and  two  from 
thofe  of  Guneus  :  eleven  and  t'wo  andtiveniy  would  found 
but  oddly  in  Englifh  verfe,  and  a  poem  contrads  a  Uttie- 
nefs  by  infilling  upon  fuch  tiivial  niceties. 

v.  9^5.  Or  rein  d  the  nci^lej}  jleeds.']  This  coupling 
together  the  men  and  horfes  feems  odd  enough,  but  Ho- 
mer everv  where  treats  thefe  noble  animals  with  remark- 
able  regard.  We  need  not  v/onder  at  this  inquiry,  nvhich 
ivere  the  hell  horfes  ?  from  him  who  makes  his  hoi-fes 
of  heavenly  extradion  as  well  as  his  heroes  j  who  makes 
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Eumelus'  mares  were  foremo(t  in  tlie  chace>. 

As  eagles  fleet,  and  of  Pheretian  race ; 

Bred  where  Pieria's  fruitful  fountains  flow. 

And  train'd  by  him  who  bears  the  lilver  bow. 

Fierce  in  the  light,  their  noftrils  breath'd  a  flame,     930. 

Their  height,  their  colour,  and  their  age  the  fame ; 

O'er  fields  of  death  they  whirl  the  rapid  car,  - 

And  break  the  ranks,  and  thunder  thro'  the  war. 

Ajax  in  arms  the  firft  renown  acquir'd. 

While  flern  Achilles  in  his  wrath  retir'd.:  935^ 

(His  was  the  flrength  that  mortal  might,  exceeds, 

Ajid  his,  th'  unrival'd  race  of  heavenly  deeds) 

But  Thetis'  fon  now  fhines  in  arms  no  more ; 

His  troops,  negleded  on  die  fandy  fliore, 

his  warriors  addrefs  them  witli  fpeeches,  and  excite  tliem 
by  all  thofe  motives  which  affe<£l  a  human  breaft ;  who 
defcribes  them  fliedding  tears  of  forrow,  and  even  capable 
of  voice  and  prophecy  ;  in  moft  of  which  points  Virgil 
has  not  fcrnpled  to  imitate  him. 

V.  929.  His  troops^  etc.]  The  image  in  thefe  lines  of 
the  amufements  of  the  Myrmidons,  while  Achilles  de- 
tained them  from  the  figlit,  has  an  exquihte  propriety 
in  it.  Though  they  are  not  in  action,  their  very  diver- 
iions  are  military,  and  a  kind  of  exercife  of  arms.  The 
covered  chariots,  and  feeding  horfes,  make  a  natural  part 
of  the  pidure ;  and  nothing  is  finer  dian  the  manly  con- 
cern of  the  captains,  who,  as  they  are  fuppofed  more  fen- 
fible  of  glory  than  the  foldiers,  take  no  fliare  in  their 
diverGons,  but  wander  forrowfully  round  the  camp,  and 
lament  their  being  kept  from  the  battle.  This  difference  ' 
betwixt  the  foldiers  and  the  leaders  (as  Dacier  obfer\'es) 
is  a  decorum  of  the  highefl:  beauty.  Milton  has  admirably 
imitated  this  in  the  defcription  hegivesin  his  fecond  book, 
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In  empty  air  their  fpoitlve  jay'iins  tlirow^  94O 

Or  whirl  the  disk,  or  bend  an  idle  bow : 

Unftain'd  with  blood  his  cover'd  chariots  (land  ; 

Th'  immortal  courfers  graze  along  tlie  ftrand  : 

But  the  brave  chiefs  th'  inglorious  life  deplor'd. 

And  wand'ring  o'er  the  camp,  requir'd  their  lord.    945 

Now,  like  a  deluge,  cov'ring  all  around, 
The  iliining  armies  f\veep  along  the  ground ; 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fife,  when  ftorms  arife, 
Floats  the  wide  field,  ajid  bjlazes  to  the  skies. 
Earth  groan 'd  beneath  them ;  as  when  angry  Jove  950 
Hurls  down  the  forky  lightning  from  above, 

of  the  diverfions  of  the  angels  during  the  abfence  of  Lu- 
cifer. 

Part  on  the  plains  or  in  the  airfuhlhney 
Upon  the  nvingy  or  infwift  race  contend; 
Part  curb  their  fiery fieedsy  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid 'wheels  y  or  fronted  brigades  form* 

But  how  nobly  and  judicloufly  has  he  ralfed  the  image, 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  thofe  more  exalted  beings, 
in  that  which  follows  ! 

Others  'wii:h  vafi  Typhoean  rage  more  fell 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills y  and  ride  the  air 
In  ivhir/avind ;  hell  fear  ce  holds  the  ivild  uproar, 

X^  950.  As  'when  angry  Jove.']  The  comparifon  pre- 
ceding this,  of  a  fire  which  runs  through  the  corn  and 
blazes  to  heaven,  had  expreffed  at  once  the  dazzling  of 
tlieir  arms  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  march.  After  which. 
Homer  having  mentioned  the  found  of  their  feet,  fuper- 
adds  another  fimile,  which  comprehends  both  the  ideas 
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On  Arinie  when  he  the  thunder  throws, 

And  fires  Typhoeus  with  redoubled  blows, 

Where  Typhon,,  preft  beneath  the  burning  load. 

Still  leels  the  fury  of  th' avenging  God.  95  jj. . 

But  various  Iris,  Jove's  commands  to  hear,. 

Speeds  on  the  wings  of  winds  thro'  liquid  air ; 

111  Priam's  porch  the  Trojan  chiefs  fhe  found, 

The  old  confulting,  and  the  youths  around., 

Polites' fliape,  the  monarch's  fon,  flie  chofe,  960 

Who  from  .'Efetes'  tomb  obferv'd  the  foes, 

High  on  the  mound ;  from  whence  in  profped  lay 

The  fields,  the  tents,  the  navy,  and  the  bay. 

In  this  dilTembled  form  fhe  haftes  to  bring 

Th'  unwelcome  meiTage  to  the  Phrygian  king.  9 60 

Ceafe  to  confult,  the  time  for  adion  calls,. 
War,  horrid  war,  approaches  to  your  walls- 1 


of  the  brlghtnefs  and  the  nolfe :   for  here  (fays  Euf^a- 
thius)  the  earth  appears  to  burn  and  groan  at  the  fam.e. 
time.     Indeed  the  firft  of  thefe  fimiles  is  fo  full  and  fo 
noble,  that  it  fcarce  feemed  poffible  to  be  exceeded  by- 
any  image  drawn  from  nature.     But  Homer  to  raife  it- 
yet  higher,  has  gone  into  the  marvellous^  given  a  prodi- 
gious and  fupernatural  profpe6t,  and  brought  down  Ju- 
piter himfelf,  arrayed  in  all  his  terrors,  to  difcharge  his 
lightnings  and  thunders  on  Typhoeus.      The.  poe.t  breaks, 
out  into  this  defcription  with  an  air  of  enthafiafm,.whicli. 
greatly  heightens  the  image  in  general,  v/hile  it  feertis 
to  tranfport  him  beyond  the  limits  of  an  exa6t  compari-'" 
fon.     And  this  daring  manner  Is  particular  to  our  au- 
thor above  all  the  tincients,  and  to  Milton  above  all  the 
modems. 
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AfTerrtbled  armies  oft'  have  I  beheld ; 

But  ne'er  'till  now  fuch  numbers  charg'd  a  field. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  or  driving  fand,  970 

The  moving  fquadrons  blacken  all  the  (Irand. 

Thou,  godlike  Hei5lor  !   all  thy  force  employ, 

Afiemble  all  th'  united  bands  of  Troy ; 

In  jufl:  array  let  ev'ry-  leader  call 

The  foreign  troops  :  this  day  demands  them  all.      975 

The  voice  divine  the  mighty  chief  alarms ; 
The  council  breaks,  the  warriors  rufh  to  arms. 
The  gates  unfolding  pour  forth  all  their  train. 
Nations  on  nations  fill  the  dufliy  plain,  997 

Men,  deeds,  and  chariots  fhake  the  trembling  ground ; 
The  timiult  thickens,  and  the  fl^ies  refound, 
Amidd  the  plain  in  fight  of  ilion  (lands 
A  rifing  mount,  the  work  of  human  hands ; 
(This  for  Myrinne's  tomb  th'  immortals  knov/, 
Tho'  call'd  Bateia  in  the  world  below)  985 

Beneath  their  chiefs  in  martial  order  here,'' 
Th'  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hods  appear.    «  ' 

The  godlike  He(5tor,  high  above  the  reft, 
Shakes  his  huge  fpear,  and  nods  his  plumy  creft : 
In  th-ongs  around  his  native  bands  repair,  990 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 

Divine  ^-Eneas  brings  the  Dardan  race, 
Anchifes'  fon,  by  Venus'  (lorn  embrace, 
Born  in  the  fiiadeS  of  Ida's  fecret  grove, 
(A  mortal  mixing  with  the  q^ueen  of  love)  99^ 
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Archilochus  and  Acamas  divide 

Tlie  warrior's  toils,  and  combate  by  his  fide, 
-M^ho  fair  Zeleia's  wealthy  valleys  till, 

Fart:  by  the  foot  of  Ida's  facred  hill ; 

Or  drink,  ii:]fepiis,  of  thy  f?Ue  riood;  lOOO 

'V^^'ere  led  by  Pandarus,  of  royal  blood. 

To  wliom  his  art  Apollo  deign 'd  to  (how, 

Grac'd  with  the  prcfent  of  his  fnafts  and  bow. 

From  rich  Apaefus  and  Adrertia's  tow'rs, 
High  Teree's  fummits,  and  Pityea's  bow'rs  ;  1 005 

From  thefe  the  congregated  troops  obey 
Young  Amphius  and  Adrartus'  equal  fway  ; 
Old  Merops'  fbns ;  whom,  fliill'd  in  fates  to  come, 
The  fire  forewarn 'd,  and  prophefy'd  their  doom : 
Fate  urg'd  them  on  !  the  fire  forewarn 'd  in  vain,    lOIO 
They  riifh'd  to  war,  and  perifh'd  on  the  plain. 

From  Pradius'  ftream,  Percote's  pafture  lands, 
And  Sert:os  and  Abydos'  neighb'ring  ftrands, 
From  great  Arisba's  walls  and  Selle's  coaft, 
Afius  Hyrtacides  condufls  Ids  hcrt;:  •  101 5 

High  on  his  car  he  fliakes  the  fiovv'ing  reins, 
His  fiery  courfers  thunder  o'er  the  plains. 

V.  1012.  From  PraSI/ui\fireaf7i,  Percole'^s  pafuire 
lands 7\  Homer  does  not  expredy  mention  Praiitios  as  a 
river,  but  Strabo,  lib.  1 3 .  tells  us  it  is  to  be  underftood 
fb  in  this  paflage.  The  appelative  of  parture  lands  to 
Percote  is  jufHfied  in  the  15th  Iliat^,  v.  d^d,  where  Me- 
lanippus  the  fon  of  Hicetaon  is  Hud-  to  feed  his  oxen  ia 
that  place. 

The 
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The  fierce  Pelafgi  next,  in  war  renown'd, 
March  from  LarifTa's  ever-fertile  ground: 
In  equal  arms  their  -brother  leaders  fliine,  1020 

Hippothous  bold,  and  Pyieus  the  divine. 

Next  Acamas  and  Pyrous  lead  their  horts 
In  dread  array,  from  Thracia's  v/intry  coafls  ; 
Round  the  black  realms  where  Hellefpontus  rorcs, 
And  Boreas  beats  the  hoarfe-refounding  fhores.       1025 

With  great  Euphemus  the  Ciconians  move. 
Sprung  from  Troezenian  Ceus,  lov'd  by  Jove. 

Pyrxchmes  the  Pj^onian  troops  attend, 
Skill'd  in  the  fight  their  crooked  bows  to  betid ; 
From  Axius'  ample  bed  he  leads  them  on,  •     1030 

Axius,  that  laves  the  diftant  Amydon, 
Axius,  that  fwells  with  all  his  neighb'ring  rills, 
And  wide  around  the  floated  region  fills. 

The  Paphlagonians  Pylasmenes  rules. 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  fava^e  mules.        1035 

"V,  1032.  Axius  i  that  f'wells  imih  all  kis  neighs  ring 
rills.']  According  to  the  common  reading  this  verfe  fiiould 
te  tranflated,  /4xius  that  diffufes  his  he-autiful  nvaters  over 
the  land.  Bat  we  are  a{rured  by  Strabo  that  Axius  was 
a  muddy  river,  and  that  the  ancients  underftood  it  thus, 
Axius  that  receives  into  it feveral  beautiful  rivers.  The 
criticifm  lies  in  the  laft  words  of  the  verfe,  A/'n,  which 
Strabo  reads'' A /'s?^,  and  interprets  of  the  river  yEa,  whofe 
waters  were  poured  into  Axius.  However,  Homer  de- 
fcribes  this  river  agreeable  to  the  vi;lgar  reading  in  II.  12. 
V.  158.  'A|/W,  65  *:<*XA<r6i'y^ft'ge?ri  yeuscv  » »}<r(».  This  ver- 
(lon  takes  in  both. 

V  o  L.   I.  T 
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Where  Er^^thinus'  rifing  clifts  are  feen, 

Thy  groves  of  box,  Cyatorus  !  ever  green  ; 

And  where  iEgyalus  and  Cromna  He, 

And  lofty  Sefaraus  Invades  the  sky  ;• 

And  where  Parthenius,  roU'd  thro' banks  of  flow'rs,  1040 

Refleds  her  bord'ring  palaces  and  bow'rs. 
Here  march 'd  in  arams  the  Halizonian  band, 

Whom  Odius  and  Epiftrophus  command, 

From  thofe  far  regions  where  the  fun  refines 

'The  ripening  filver  In  Alybean  mines,  104'5 

There,  mighty  ChromIs  led  the  Myfian  train, 
'  And  augur  Ennomus,  Infplr'd  in  vain, 

Tor  flern  Achilles  lopt  his  facred  head, 

Roll'd  down  Scamander  with  the  \ailgar  dead. 

Phorcys  and  brave  Afcanius  here  unite  1050 

Th'  Afcanian  Phr5'gians,  eager  for  the  fight. 
Of  thofe  who  round  Maeonla's  realms  refide. 

Or  whom  the  vales  in  fhade  of  Tmolus  hide, 
Meftles  and  Antiphus  the  charge  partake ; 

Bom  on  the  banks  of  Gyges'  filent  lake.  10^5 

There,  from  the  fields  where  wild  Maeander  flows. 
High  Mycale,  and  Latmos'  fiiady  brows. 
And  proud  Miletus,  came  the  Carian  throngs, 
With  mingled  clamours,  and  with  barb'rous  tongues. 
Amphimachus  and  Nauftes  guide  the  train,  1060 

Kauftes  the  bold,  Amphimachus  the  vain, 
\^^io  trick'd  with  gold,  and  glltt'ring  On  his  car, 
Rode  like  a  v/onmn  to  the  field  of  war. 
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Fool  that  he  was !  by  fierce  Achilles  flaia, 
The  river  fwept  him  to  the  briny  main ;  1:065. 

There  whehu'd  with  waves  the  gaudy  warrior  lies  ; 
The  valiant  vitStor  feiz'd  the  golden  prize. 

The  forces  laft  infliir  array  fucceed, 
^\^lich  blamelels  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon  lead  j 
The  warlike  bands  that  diH:ant  Lycia  yields,  IP 70. 

Where  gulphy  Xanthus  foams  along  the  fields. 

Observations    on  the  Catalogue. 

IF  we  look  upon  this  piece  with  an  eye  to  ancient 
learning,    it  may  be  obfeiTed,  that  however  fabiUous 
the  other  parts  of  Homer's  poem  may  be,  according  to 
the  nature  of  epic  poetry ;  this  account  of  the  people, 
princes,  and  countries-,  is  purely  hiftorical,  founded  oq 
.the  real  tranfa6lions  of  thofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moft 
valuable  pieces  of  hillory  and  geography  left  us  concern- 
ing the  ftate  of  Greece,  in  that  early  period.  Greece  was 
then  divided  into  feveral  dynaiiies,  which  our   author 
has  enumerated  under  their  refpedive  princes ;  and  his 
divifion  was  looked  upon  fo  exad,   that  we  are  told  of 
many  controverfies  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Gre- 
cian cities, .  which  have  been  decided  upon  the  authority 
of  this  piece..     Euftathius  has  coilcded  together  the  fol- 
lowing inftances.     The  city  of  Calydon  was  adjiidgsd 
to  the  jEtolians  notwithftanding  the  pretenfions  of  i^olia, 
becaufe  Homer  had  ranked  it  among  the  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  former.     Seflos  was  given  to  thofe  of  Abydos, . 
upon  the  plea  that  he  had  faid  the  Abydonians  were  pof- 
feffors  of  Seftos,  Abydos  and  Arisbe.  When  the  Milefians 
and  people  of  Priene  difputed  their  claim  to  Mycale^  a 
Terfe  of  Homer  carried  it  in  favour  of  the  Milefians. 
And  the  Athenians  were  put  in  pofTeflion  of  Salamis  by 
another  wliich  was  cited  by  Solon,  or  (as  fome  think) 
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interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpofe.  Nay  in  fo  hig)i 
eilimation  has  this  catalogue  been  held,  that  (as  Porphy- 
ry has  written  )  there  have  been  laws  in  fome  nations  for 
the  youth  to  learn  it  by  heart,  and  particularly  Cerdias 
(v/hom  Cuperus  de  Apophth.  Honer.  takes  to  be  Ccr- 
cydas,  a  law-giver  of  the  Megalopolitans)  made  it  one 
to  his  countrymen. 

But  if  we  confider  the  catalogue  purely  as  poetical,  it 
wilt  not  want  its  beauties  in  that  light.  Rapin,  who  was 
none  of  the  moft  fuperftitious  adinirers  of  our  author, 
reckons  it  among  thofe  parts  which  had  particularly 
charmed  him.  We  may  obferve  firft,  what  an  air  of  pro- 
bability is  fpread  over  the  whole  poem  by  the  particu- 
larizing of  every  nation  and  people  concerned  in  this  war. 
Secondly,  what  an  entertaining  fcene  he  prefents  to  us, 
of  ib  many  countries  drawn  in  their  livelicfl  and  moft  na- 
tural colours,  while  we  wander  along  with  him  amidft  a 
beautiful  variety  of  towns,  havens,  forefts,  vineyards, 
groves,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  and  are  perpetually  a- 
mufed  with  his  obfervations  on  the  different  foils,  pro- 
duds,  fituations,  or  profpecfls.  Thirdly,  what  a  noble 
review  he  pafTes  before  lis  of  fo  mighty  an  army,  drawn 
out  in  arder  troop  by  troop  ;  which,  had  the  number  on- 
ly been  told  in  the  grofs,  had  never  filled  the  reader  with 
fo  great  a  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  a<5lioD.  Fourth- 
ly, the  defcription  of  the  differing  arms  and  manner  of 
fighting  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  various  attitudes  he  has 
given  to  the  commanders :  Of  the  leaders  the  greateft 
part  are  either  the  immediate  fons  of  Gods,  orthedefcen- 
dants  of  Gods  ;  and  how  great  an  idea  muft  we  have  of 
a  war,  to  the  waging  of  which  fo  many  demi-gods  and 
heroes  are  alTembled  ?  Fifthly,  the  feveral  artful  comple- 
ments he  paid  by  this  means  to  his  own  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  particular,  by 
a  celebration  of  the  genealogies,  ancient  feats,  and  do- 
minions of  the  great  men  of  his  time.  Sixtlily,  the  agree- 
able mixture  of  narrations  from  parages  of  hiftory  or 
fables,  v/ith  which  he  amufes  and  relieves  us  at  proper 
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intervals.  And  laftly,  the  admirable  judgment  where- 
with he  introduces  this  whole  catalogue,  juft  at  a  time 
when  the  pofhire  of  affairs  in  tlie  army  rendered  fuch  a 
review  of  abfolute  neceility  to  the  Greeks ;  and  in  a  pavrfe 
of  adlion,  Vv^hile  each  was  refrefhing  himfelf  to  prepare 
for  the  enfuing  battles. 

Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia,  lib.  ^.  cap.  15.  has  given 
us  a  judicious  piece  of  criticifm,  in  the  oomparifon  be- 
twixt the  catalogue  of  Homer  and  of  Virgil,  in  which-, 
he  juiUy  allows  the  preference  to  our  author,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafon.     Homer  (fays  he)  has  begun  his  defcrip- 
tion  from  the  raoft  noted  promontory    of  Greece,  (he 
means  that  of  Aulis,  where  was  the  narrowefl  pafTage  to 
Euboea.)     From  thence  with  a  regular  progrefs  he  de- 
fcribes  either  tlie  maritime  or  mediterranean  towns,  as- 
their  fituations  are  contiguous  :  He  never  pafles  with  fud- 
den  leaps  from  place  to  place,  omitting  thofe  which  lie 
between ;  but  proceeding  like  a  traveller  in  the  way  he  • 
has  begun,  conflantly  returns  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  digreilt-d,   till  he  fmifnes  the  whok  circle  he  defign- 
€d.     Virgil,  on  the  contrary,  has  obferved  no  order  in 
the  regions  defcribed  in  his  catalogue.  1.  10.  but  is  per- 
petually breaking  from  the  courfe  of  the  country  in  aloole 
and  defultory  manner.     You  have  Clufium  and  Cofe  af 
the  beginning,  next  Populonia  and  llva,  then  Pifae,  v/hicJi 
lie  at  a  vau  diRance  in  Etruiia;and  immediately  after 
Cerete,  Pyrgi,  and  Gravifcar,  places  adjacent  to  Rome  : 
from  hence  he  is  fnatched  to  Liguria,  then  to  Mantua. 
The  fame  negligence  is  obfen-abie  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  aids  that  followed  Turnus  in  1.  7.   Macrobius  next 
remarks,  that  all  the  perfons  who  are  named  by  Homer 
in  his  catalogue,  are  afterwards  introduced  in  his  battle?,, 
and  whenever  any  others  are  killed,  he  mentions  only  a 
multitude  in  general.     "Whereas  Virgil  (he  continues) 
has  fpared  himfelf  the  labour  of  that  exactnefs  ;  for  net 
only  feverai  v/hom  he  mentions  in  the  lift,  are  never  heard 
of  in  the  war,  •  but  others  make  a  figure  in  the  war,  of. 
whom  we  had  no  nouce  in  the  lift.     For  example,  he. 

T  3 
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fpeclfies  a  thoufand  men  under  Mafficus  who  came  from 
Clufium,  1.  10.  V.  167.  Turnus  foon  afterwards  is  in 
the  fhip  which  had  carried  king  Ofmius  from  the  fame 
"place,  I.  10.  V.  6s S'  This  Ofiniits  was  nevernamed  be- 
ifbre,  nor  it  is  probable  a  king  fliould  ferve  under  Mafli- 
*  cus.     Nor  indeed  does  either  MaiTicus  or  Ofinius  ever 

make  their  appearance  In  the  battles He  proceeds 

to  inftance  feveral  others,  who  though  celebrated  for 
heroes  in  the  catalogue  have  no  farther  notice  taken  of 
them  throughout  the  poem.  In  the  third  place  he  ani- 
madverts upon  the  confiifion  of  the  fame  names  In  Vir- 
gil :  as  where  Corinoeus  in  the  ninth  book  is  killed  by 
Afylas,  V.  571.  and  CorincEus  in  the  twelfth  kills  Ebu- 
fus,  V.  298.  Numa  is  flain  by  Mifus,  I.  9.  v.  554.  and 
^neas  is  afterwards  in  purfait  of  Numa,  1.  10.  v.  562. 
.^neas  kills  Camertes  in  the  tenth  book,  v.  562.  and 
Juturna  afTumes  his  fnape  in  the  twelfth,  v.  224.  He 
oblerves  die  fame  obfcurity  in  his  Patronimlcs.  There 
is  Palinarus  lafides,  and  lapix  lafides,  Hippocoon  Hyr- 
tacides,  and  Afylas  Hyrtacides.  On  the  contrary,  the 
caution  of  Homer  is  remarkable,  who  having  two  of 
tlie  name  of  Ajax,  is  conllantly  careful  to  diftinguiffi 
them  by  Oileus  or  Telamonius,  the  Icjer  or  the  greater 
JJaw 

I  know  nothing  to  be  alledged  In  defence  of  Virgil, 
in  anfwer  to  this  author,  but  the  common  excufe  that 
his  .^neis  was  left  unfinifhed.  And  upon  the  whole,  thefe 
are  fuch  trivial  flips,  as  great  wits  may  pafs  over,  and 
little  critics  rejoice  at. 

But  Macroblus  has  another  remark,  which  one  may 
accufe  of  evident  partiality  on  the  fide  of  Homer.  He 
blames  Virgil  for  having  varied  the  expreffion  in  his  ca- 
talogue, to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  fame  words,  and 
prefers  the  bare  and  unadorned  reiterations  of  Homer^ 
who  begins  almoft  every  article  the  fame  way,  and  ends 
perpetually,  MiXccivca  y*ii?  iTrovro  etc.  Perhaps  the  beft 
reafrn  to  be  given  for  this,  had  been  the  artlefs  manner  of 
the  firfl  times,  when  fuch  rep(ititions  were  not  thought 
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ungraceful.  This  may  appear  from  feveral  of  the  like 
nature  in  tlie  fcripture ;  as  in  the  twenty  fixth  chapter  of 
Numbers,  where  the  tribes  of  Ifratl  are  enumerated  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  and  each  divifion  recounted  in  the 
fame  words.  So  intheleventh  chapter  of  the  Revelations  : 
Of  the  tribe  of  Godnuerefealed  tivelve  tboufandy  etc.  But 
the  words  of  Macrobius  are,  Has  copiaifortajfe  putal  a* 
liquis  divin<^  illi /implicit ati pneferendas  ,Sedfiefcio  quo 
modo  Homerum  repetitio  ilia  unice  deceit  et  efigciiio  anii- 
qui  poet  a  dtgna.  This  is  exadly  in  the  fpirit,  andalmofi 
m  the  cant,  of  a  true  modern  critic.  The  SimplicifaSf 
the  Nefcio  quo  modo,  the  Genio  aniiqtii  poet^e  digna.,  are 
excellent  general  phrafes  for  thofe  wljo  have  no  reafons, 
Sivipltcity  is  our  word  of  difguife  for  a  fhamcful  unpoeti- 
cal  negledl  of  exprefiton :  The  term  of  the  Je  nefcay  quoy 
is  the  very  fapport  of  all  ignorant  pretenders  to  delica- 
cy;  and  to  lift  up  our  eyes,  and  talk  of  thege/uus  of  an 
ancient^  is  at  once  the  cheapeft  way  of  Shewing  our  own 
tafte,  and  the  ihorteft  way  of  the  criticizing  the  wit  of  0- 
thers  our  contemporaries. 

One  may  add  to  the  foregoing  comparison  of  thoie 
two  authors,  fome  reafons  for  the  length  q^  Homer's 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  Virgil's  catalogues.  As,  that  Ho- 
mer might  have  a  defign  to  fettle  the  geography  of  his 
country,  there  being  no  defcription  of  Greece  before  his 
days  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  Virgil.  Homer's 
concern  was  to  complement  Greece  at  a  time  when  it 
was  divided  into  many  di{Bn6l  ftatcs,  each  of  which 
might  expert  a  place  in  his  catalogue  :  but  when  all  Italy 
was  Iwallowed  up  in  the  fcle  dominion  of  Rome,  Virgil 
had  only  Rome  to  celebrate.  Homer  had  a  numerous 
army,  and  was  to  defcribe  an  important  war  with  great 
and  various  events,  whereas  Virgil's  fphere  was  much 
more  confined.  The  ^tiips  of  the  Greeks  were  comput- 
ed at  about  one  thoufand  two  hundred,  thofe  of  i^neas 
and  his  idds,  but  at  two  and  forty;  and  as  the  time  of 
the  aftion  of  both  poems  's  the  iame,  we  may  fvippofe 
the  bulk  of  their  fhpis,  and  the  number  of  men  they  con- 
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tained,  to  be.  much  alike.  So  that  if  the  army  of  Homer 
amounts  to  about  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  that  of  Vir* 
gil  cannot  be  above  four  thoufand.     If  any  one  be  far- 
ther curious  to  know  upon  what   this  computation  is 
founded,  he  may  fee  it  in  the  following  paflage  of  Thu- 
cydides,  lib.   i .,  "  Homer's  fleet  (fays  he)  confifted  of 
"  one  thoufand  two  hundred  vefTels :  thofe  of  the  Boe-~ 
**  otians  carried  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  each^, 
"  and  diofe  of  Philofletes  fifty.   By  thefe  I  fuppofe  Ho- 
**  mer  expreft  the  largeft  and  the  fmallelt  fize  of  fhips,. 
"  and  therefore  mentions  no  other  fort.     But  he  tells  us 
"  of  thofe  who  failed  wnth  Philo6letes,  that  they  ferved 
**  both  fts  manners  and  foldiers,   in  faying  the  rowers 
"were  all  of  thern  archers.  From  hence  the  whole  num- 
"  ber  win  be  feen,  if  we  eftimate.  the  (liips  at  a  medium 
*'  between  the  greateft  and  the  lead,"  That  is  to  fay,  at 
eighty -five  men  to  each  vefiel  (which  is  the  mean  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred  and  twenty)  the  total  comes 
to  a  hundred  and  two  thoufand  men.  Plutarch  was  there- 
fore in  a  miftake  \yhen  he  computed  the  men  at  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand,  which  proceeded  from  his 
fuppofing  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  every  {hip ;  the  con- 
trary to  v.'hich  appears  from  the  above-m.entioned  iliips 
of  Philo<5tetes,  as  well  as  from  thefe  of  Achilles,  which 
are  faid  to  carry  but  fifty  men  a-piece,  in  the  fixtcenth 
Iliad,  V.  207. 

Befides  Virgil's  imitation  of  this  catalogue,  there  has 
fcarce  been  any  epic  writer  but  has  copied  after  it ;  which 
is  at  leaft  a  proof  how  bea.utiful  this  part  has  been  ever 
efleemed  by  tlie  fineft  geniufes  in  all  ages.  The  catalogues 
in  the  ancient  poets  are  generally  known,  only  I  mult 
take  notice  that  the  Phocian  and  Bceotian  towns  in  the 
fourth  Thebaid  of  Statius  are  tranflated  from  hence. 
Of  the  moderns,  thofe  who  mofl:  excel,  ov/e  their  beau- 
ty to  the  imitation  of  fome  fingle  p:irticular  only  of  Ho- 
mer.    Thus  the  chief  grace  of  TaiTo's  catalogue  confiib 
in  the  defcription  of  the  heroes,  without  any  thing  re- 
markable on  the  fide  of  the  countries :  Of  the  pieces  of 
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ftory  he  has  interwoven,  that  of  Toncred's  amour  to 
Clorinda  is  ill  placed,  and  evidently  too  long  for  tlie 
reft.  Spenfer's  enumeration  of  the  Britiih  and  Irifli  ri- 
vers in  the  eleventh  canto  of  his  fourth  book,  is  one  c^ 
'tlie  nobleft  in  the  world ;  if  we  confider  his  fubjeil  was 
more  confined,  and  can  excufe  his  not  obferving  the  or- 
der or  courfe  of  the  country :  but  his  variety  of  defcrip- 
tion,  and  fruitfulnefs  of  imagination,  are  no  where  more 
admirable  than  in  that  part.  Milton*s  lift  of  the  fallen 
angels  in  his  firft  book  is  an  exa(51;  imitation  of  Homer, 
as  far  as  regards  the  digreffions  of  hiftory,  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  his  manner  of  inferting  them :  In  all  elfe  I  be- 
lieve it  muft  be  allowed  inferior.  And  indeed  what  Ma- 
crobius  his  faid  to  cafi  Virgil  below  Homer,,  will  fall 
much  more  ftrongly  upon  all  the  reft. 

I  had  fome  caufe  to  fear  that  this  catalogue,  which 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  author,  ftiould 
ruin  that  of  the  tranflator.  A  mere  heap  of  proper  names, 
though  but  for  a  few  lines  together,  could  afford  little 
entertainment  to  an  Englifti  reader,  who  probably  could 
not  be  apprized  either  of  the  necefTity  or  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  poem.  There  were  but  two  things  to  be 
done  to  give  it  a  chance  to  pleafe  him ;  to  render  the 
verfification  very  flowing  and  mufical,  and  to  make  the 
whole  appear  as  much  a  land/cape  ov  piece  of  painting  as 
poflible.  For  both  of  thefe  I  had  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer in  general :  and  Virgil,  who  found  the  neceflity  ia 
another  age  to  give  more  into  defcription,  feemed  to  au- 
thorife  the  latter  in  particulari  Dionyfms  of  Halicamafllis, 
inhisdifcourfe  of  they?r«/?«r^  and  difpofition  of  'words ^ 
profefles  to  admire  nothing  more  than  that  harmonious 
exadlnefs  with  which  Homer  has  placed  thefe  words,  and 
foftned  the  fyllables  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  derive  mu- 
fic  from  a  croud  of  names,  which  have  in  themfelves  no 
beauty  or  dignity.  I  would  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have 
pradifed  this  not  unfuccefsfully  in  our  language,  which 
is  more  fufceptible  of  all  the  variety  and  power  of  num- 
bers, than  any  of  the  modem,  and  fecond  to  none  but 
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the  Greek  and  Roman.  For  the  latter  point,  I  have  ven* 
tured  to  open  the  profpecfl  a  little,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  epithets  or  fhort  hints  of  defcription  to  fome  of  the 
places  mentioned ;  though  feldom  exceeding  the  com- 
pafs  of  half  a  verfe  (the  fpace  to  which  my  author  him- 
felf  generally  confines  thefe  piclures  in  miniature.)  But 
this  has  never  been  done  without  the  beft  authorities  from 
the  ancients,  which  may  be  feen  under  the  refpedl.vc 
names  in  the  geographical  table  following. 

The  table  itfelf  I  thought  but  necelTary  to  annex  to 
the  map,  as  my  warrant  for  the  fituations  afiigned  in  it 
to  feveral  of  the  towns.  For  in  whatever  maps  I  have 
feen  to  this  purpofe,  many  of  the  places  are  omitted,  or 
elfe  fet  down  at  random.  Sophianus  and  Gerbelius 
have  laboured  to  fettle  the  geography  of  old  Greece, 
manyofwhofe  miftakes  were  retflified  by  Laurenbergi- 
Hs.  Thefe  however  deferved  a  greater  commendation 
than  thofe  who  fucceeded  them ;  and  particularly  San- 
fon's  map  prefixed  to  Du  Pin's  Bibliotheque  Hiftorique, 
is  miferably  defedtive  both  in  omiffions  and  falfe  placings  ; 
which  I;-aji-''dbliged  to  mention,,  as.it  pretends  to  be 
defignec^  .<^''-efly  for  this  catalogue  of  Homer.  I  am 
perfuaded  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  will  have  no 
curiofity  this  way,  however  they  may  allow  me  the  en- 
deavour of  gratifying  thofe  few  who  have :  The  reft 
are  at  liberty  to  pafs  the  t\vo  or  three  following  leaves, 
unread.. 
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^Geograpkical  Table  of  the  towns^ 
etc.  in  Homer's  Catalogue  of  Greece^ 
with  the  authorities  for  their  fit  nation,  as 
placed  in  this  map, 

B  OEO  T  I^y  under  five  captains,  P^ne^ 
leus,  etc.  containing, 


AULIS,  a  haven  on  the 
Euboean  fea  oppofite 
to  Chalcis,  where  the  paf- 
fage  to  Eubcea  is  narrow- 
elt.     Strabo,  lib.  9 

Eteon,  Homer  defcribes 
it  a  hilly  countr)'-,  and  Sta- 
tins after  him  denfam- 
que  jugis  Eteonen  iniquis, 
Theb.  7. 

Hyrie  a  town  and  lake 
of  the  fame  name  belong- 
ing to  the  teriitcry  of  Ta- 
nagra  or  Graea.  Strab.i.  9. 
Schoenus,  it  lay  in  the 
road  between  Thebes  and 
Anthedon,  50  ftadia  from 
Thebes.     Strab.  Ibid. 

Scholos,    a  town  under 
mount  Cytheron.     Ibid. 

Thefpia,  near  f  laliartus 
under  mount  Helicon 
Paul".  Bceot.  near  the  Co- 
linthian  iay.  Strab.  1.  9. 
Gr^a,  the  fame  v.ith  Ta- 
nagra,  30  (ladia  from  Aulis, 
on  the  Eubosan  fea ;  by  tliis 


place  the  river  Afopus  falls 
into  that  fea.     Ibid. 

MycalefTus,  between 
Thebes  and  Ghalcis.  Pauf. 
Baeot.  near  Taiagra  or 
Grsea.  Strab  1.  9.  Famous 


for  Its   pmp-^'"'"^ 
nigeriiMyt 
Statius,  1.  7 
Harraa,  ^ 
lefTus.     Strab.  1 


.Pi- 


agris. 


by  Myca- 
9.  This 
town  as  well  as  the  former 
lay  near  the  read  from  The- 
bes to  Ghalcis.  Pauf.  Bxot. 
It  v^^as  here  that  Amphia- 
raus  was  fwallowed  by  the 
earth  in  his  chariot,  from 
whence  it  received  its  name. 
Strsb.  Ibid. 

Ilefion,  it  was  fituate  in 
the  fens  near  Heleon  and 
Hyle,  not  far  from  Tana- 
gra.  Thele  three  places 
took  thei)  names  from  be- 
ing fo  icatedC'E  Aoj,  Palus.) 
Sti-ab.  i.  9. 

Erydirse,  in  tlie  conlines 
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of  Attica  near  Platssa.Thu-  Thebe,  fituate  between 

cyd.  1.  3. — dites  pecoriim  the  nvers  Ifmenus  and  A- 

comitantur  Eyrthrae.  Stat,  fopus.   Strab.  I.  9. 

Theb.  7.  Oncheftus,  on  the  lake 

Peteon,  in  the  way  from  Copais.  The  grove  con- 
Thebes  to  Anthedon.  Stra.  fe  crated  to  Neptune  in  this 
1,  9.  pbce, and  celebrated  byHO" 

Ocalea,  in  the  mid-way  iner,  together  with  a  temple 

betwixt  Halj anus  and  Alal-  and   (tatue  of   that   God, 


conienes.     Ibid. 

Medeon,  near  Onche- 
fKis.     ibid. 

Copre,  a  town  on  the 
lake  Copais,  by  the  river 
CephifTus,  next  Orchome- 
nus.    Ibid. 

Eutrefis,  a  fmall  town  of 
the  Thefpians  near  Thifbe. 
Ibid. 

Thifbe,  under  mount 
Helicon.     Pauf.  Bor-ot. 


were  fhewn  in  the  time  of 
Paufanias.  Vide  Boeot, 

Arne,  feated  on  the  fame 
lake,  famous  for  vines. 
Strab.  Horn. 

Midea,  on  the  fame  lake 
Ibid. 

Niffa,  or  Nyfa  (apui 
Statiuvi)  or  according  to 
Strabo,  1.  9.  Ifaj  near  An- 
thedon. 

Anthedon,  a  city  on  the 


Coronea,  feated  on  the  fea  fide  oppofite  to  Euboea, 

CephiiTus,  where  it  falls  in-  the  utmoft  on  the  fhore  to- 

to  the  lake  Copais,   Strab.  wards  Locris.  Strab.  I.  9. 

1.  9.  Teque  ultima  tra^u  An-, 

Harliartus,  on  the  fame  thedoti.  Statius^  I.  7. 
lake,  Strab.  Ibid.    Border-         Afpledon,  2o{{:adiafrom 

ing  on  Coronea  andPlatasa.  Orchomenus.  Strab.  1.  9. 
Pauf.  Boeot.  Orchomenus,    and    the 

Plata?a,  between  Cithe-  plains  about  it,   being  the 

ron  and   Thebes,   divided  moft  fpacious  of  all  in  Boe- 

from  the  latter  by  tJie  river  otia.  (Plutarch  in  vit.  Syl- 

Afopus.  Strab.  I.  9.  Viridcf-  Ix,  circa  medium.) 
que  Plataas,  Stat.  Th.  7,         Homer diftinguilhes  thefe 

GlifTa,  in  the  territory  two  laft  from  the  reft  of  Boe- 
of  Thebes,  abounding  with  otia.  They  v/ere  command- 
vines.  Baccko  Glifanta  co-  ed  by  Afcalaphus  and  lal- 
lentes*     Stat.  men. 

PHO- 
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PHOCIS,  under  Schedius  and  Epljlrophus, 

containing^ 


CyparifTus,  the  fame  with 
Anticyriha  according  to 
Paufanias,  on  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

Pytho,  adjoining  to  Par- 
naffus  :  fomc  think  it  the 
fame  with  Delphi.  Paufan, 
Phocic. 

Crifia,  a  fea-town  on  tlie 
bay  of  Corinth  nearCyrrha, 
Strab.  I.  9. 

Daulis,  upon  the  Cephif- 
fus  at  the  foot  of  ParnaiTus. 
ibid. 

Panopea,  upon  the  fame 


Anemoria, 
Hyampolis, 


river,  adjoining  to  Orcho- 
menia,  juft  by  Hyampolis 
or  Anemoria.     Ibid, 

"both  the 
fome  accord- 
ing to  Stra- 
<|  bo.  Ibid. 
Confining  u- 
pon  Locris. 
Pauf.  Phoc, 

Lilaea,  at  the  head  of  the 

river  Cephiffus,  juft  on  the 

edge  ef  Phocis,  lb.  propel- 

Isntetnque  LiLtam  Cephif- 

Ji glaciate  caput,  Stat,  1«  7« 


LOCRIS,  under  ^'ax  OikuSf  cmitainifig, 


Cynus,  a  maritime  tovm 
towards  Euboea.  Strab.  1. 9 . 

Opus,  a  Locrian  city,  1 5 
ftadiafrom  the  fea,  adjacent 
to  Panopea  in  Phocis.    lb, 

Calliarus, 

BefTa,  To  called  from  be- 
ing covered  with  flirubs. 
Strab.  \.  9, 

Scarphe,  feated  between 
Thronium  and  Thermopy- 
I32,  10  {bdia  from  the  lea» 
Ibid. 


Augiae. 

Tarphcs. 

Thronins,  on  the  Meliart 
bay.     Strab.  1.  9. 

Boagrius,  a  river  that 
pafTes  by  Thronius,  and 
runs  into  the  bay  of  Oeta, 
between  Cynus  and  Scar- 
phe     Ibid. 

All  thefe  oppolite  to  the 
ifle  of  Eubxa. 


Vol.  T, 


U 
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JE.U  B  OEAy   under  Elphc7iorf  cental ?2l fig, 


Chalcis,  the  city  neareft 
to  the  continent  of  Greece, 
jufi  oppoGte  to  Aulis  in  Bx- 
Otia.     Stmb.  I.  lo. 

Eretria,  between  Chalcis 
and'Cereftus.      Ibid. 

HilHoea,    a  town    with 
vineyards  over  againdThef- 
faly.     Herod  1.  7. 

Cerinthus,  on  the  fea- 
fliore.  Horn.  Near  the  ri- 


ver Budorus.  Strab.  1.  loC 
Dios,  feated  high.  Horn. 

Near  Hiflioea.     Strab.  lb, 
Caryllos,  a  city   at  the 

foot  of  the  mountain  Ocha, 

Strab.  Ibid.   Between  Ere- 

tria  and  Geredus.   Ptolem, 

1    -^ 

Styra,   a  town  near  Ca- 

ryflos.     Strab.  Ibid. 


ATHENS,  under  Meiiejlheusi 

IJle  of  SAL  AMIS  J  under  Ajax  Telamon, 

PELOPONNESUS,  the  eajl  part  divid- 
ed into  Argia  and  Mycenx,  under  Aga- 
memnon^ contains^y 


Argos,   40  (ladia    from 
the  Tea.     Pauf.  Conn.  • 

Tyrinthe,    between  Ar- 
gos and  £pidaurL;s,   Ibid, 
f  Three     cities 
lying    in    this 
order    on  the 
bay  of  Hermi- 
one.    Strab.  1. 
j  8.    Pauf.  Co- 
Aimen,       j  rinth,      Troe- 
HcriTiion,  i  zene  "xvas  feat- 
Trcezene,     ed  high,    .and 
Afine  a  rocky 
coafh—  Alta- 
que  Troezene. 
Ov.  Fafh2.— 


l?> 


UOi 


Eino^e  was  on  the  fea- 
fide,  for  Strabo  tells  us  the 
people  of  Mycena?  made  it. 
a  fhition  for  their  ihips, 
lib..  8.  , 

Epidaurus,  a  town  and' 
little  ifland  adjoining,  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  Saro- 
nic  bay,  Strab.  1.8.  It  was 
fruitful  in  vines  in  Homer's 
time. 

The  ifle  of  iEgina,  over* 
againfl:  EpidauruSt  ■ 

Mafeta  belongs  to  the' 
Argolic  fbore  according  to 
Strabo,  who  obferves  that 
Homer  names  it  not  in  the 
exad  order,  placing  it  with 


iiigina. 


Strab.  1.  8. 


HoM  er's  C  a 

MycenXf  between  Cle- 
one  and  Argos.  Sir.  Pau- 
fan.. 

Corinth,  near  the  Ifth- 
mus. 

Cleone,  between  Argos 
and  Corinth.  Pauf.  Co- 
rinth. 

Ornia,  onthe  borders  of 
Slcyonia.     Ibid. 

Arethyria,  the  f;ime  with 
Phil i alia,  at  the  fburce  of 
tlie  Achgian  Afopus.  Strabv 
I.  8. 

.   Sicyon,      (antiently   the 
kingdom  of  AdralKis)  be- 
twixt Corinth  and  Achaia. 
Pauf.,  Corinth. 

Hyperefia,  the  fame  with 
^gira,.  faysPaiif.  Achaic. 
Seated  betwixt  Pellene  and 
Helice.  Strab.  1.  8.  Oppo- 
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lite  to  ParnafTus.     Polyb* 
I.  4. 

GonocfTa,  Homer  de- 
fcribes  it  fituate  very  high, 
and  Seneca  Troas.  Cares- 
nunquam  Gouoejja  vento, 

Pellene,  bordering  on 
Sicyon  and  Pheneus,,  60  fta- 
dia  from  the  fea.  Paiu^ 
Arcad,  Celebrated  antient- 
ly for  its  wool,  Strab.  1.  8. 
Jul.  Pol. 

rNext  Sicyon  Ilea 
Pellene,  etc, 
then  Helice,  and 
next  to  Helice, 
^Eglum.  Strab. 
1.  8-  Helice  lies 
on  the  fea-lide, 
40  fladia  fronj 
/Eglum.  Paufan, 
Achf 


iEglum, 
Helice, 


{ 


The  wejl  part  of  PELOPONNESUS, 
divided  into  I^aconia,  Mejfenia,  sdrcadia^ 
and  Elis, 

LACONIC  J  under  Menelaus,  containiyig, 


Sparta,  the .  capital  city, 
on  the  river  Eurotas . 

Phares,  on  the  bay  of 
MefTema      Strab   1.  8. 

MefTa,  Strabo  thinks  this 
a  contracl;ion  of  Meffena, 
and  Statius  in  his  imitation 
of  this  catalogue,  lib,  4. 
calls  it  fo. 


Brylia,  under  mountTay- 
getus.     Pauf.  J. aeon 

Augife,    the  fame  with. 
a-Egl^e    in    the    opinion    of 
Paufanias   (Laconicis.)  30 
fladia  from  Gythluni. 

Amyclae,  ,20  (ladia  frcrn 
Sparta  towards  the  iea. 
PtoU    1.     4.     under    the 


U  2 
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mountain  Taygetus.  Strab.         Laas. 
!.  8.  '  Oetylos,    near  the  pro- 

Helos,  on  the  fea-fide.  mentor y  of  Tvenariis.Pauf^ 

Horn,    Upon  the  river  Eu-  Lac» 
rotas.     Strab.  Ibid» 

MJEISSENI^,  under  Nejlor,  containing^ 


Pylos,  the  city  of  Neftor         Cyparifie,    on  the  bor- 
on the  fea-fhore.  ders  of  Meflenia,  and  up- 

Arene,  feated  near  the  on  the  bay  called  from  it 

river  Minyeius.     Horn.  II.  CyparifTseus.     Pauf.  MeP 

II.     Strab,  I.  8.  fen. 

Thryon,    on  the  river         Amphigema,  —  F<fr///// 

Alpheus,   the  fame  which  ^mphigefiiai  Stat.  Th.  4. 

Homer     elfewhere     calls  near  the  former.     So  alfo, 

Thryoefla.     Strab.     Ibid.  Pteleon,   which  was  built 

^py,  the  ancient  geo-  by  a  colony  from  Pteleon 

graphers    differ  about  the  inThefrally.     Strab.  1.  8. 
Situation  of  this  town,  but         Helos,  near  the  river  Al- 

agree  to  place  it  near  the  pheus.     Ibid, 
f^a.     Vide  Strab.  1.  8.  —         Dorion,  a  field  or  moun- 

Summis  ingeftiwi   monti'  tain  near  the  fea.     Ibid, 
hus  Mp)\     Stat.  1.  4. 


\ARCAT)J^,  mder  J^gapenor,  containing^ 


The  mountain  Ccllene,  time,  it  was  only  a  heap  of 

the  highcrt  of  Peloponne-  earth  inclofed  with  a  wall 

fus,  on  the  borders  of  A-  of  rough  (tone, 
chaia    and  Arcadia,    near         Pheneus,    confining    en 

Pheneus.  Pauf.  Arcad.  Un-  Pellene    and    Stymphelus. 

der   this    ftood   the   tomb  Ibid. 
of  .*:pytus.     That  monu-         Orchomenus,    confining 

ment  (the  fame  author  tells  on  Pheneus  and  Mantin^ta, 

us)  was  remaining  in  his  Ibid, 
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Ripe, 


Thefe  three,  Stra- 
bo  tells  us,  are 
not  to  be  found, 
nor  their  fituati- 
on  affigned.   Lib. 


Stratie,  <{  'B.prope  fin.  Enif- 
Eniipe,  pe  (tood  high 
as  appears,  from 
Horn,  and  Statias 
I.  4.  Ventofaque 
donat  Enifpe. 
Tegea,   between   Argos  - 


H3 

and  Sparta.     Polyb.  I.  4. 

Mantinaea,  bordering  u- 
pon  Tegea,  Argia  and  Or- 
chomenus.  Pauf.  Arcad. 

Stymphelus,  confining 
on  Phlyafia  or  Arethyria, 
Strab.  i.  8. 

Parrhafia,  adjoining  to 
Laconia>  Tliucyd.  1.  f, 
^"Parrhaji.eque  nivcs.  O-* 
vid.  Fad.  2. 


ELIS,  under  four  leaders,  ^mphhnachus, 

etc.  contahmg, 


Tlie  citv  Eli's,  i2o(ladia 
ffoni  the  Tea.  Pauf.  EHa- 
cis  2. 

Bupranum  near  Elis, 
Strab.  1.  8. 

The  places  bounded  by 
the  fields  of  Hyrmine,  ivi 
the  territory  of  Elis,  be- 
tween mount  Cyllene  and 
the.fea., 

Myrflnus , .  on    the  fea- 


fide,  70  ftadia  from  Elis; 
Strab.  1.  8. 

The  Olenian  Rocks, 
which  flood  near  the  city 
Olenos,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pierus.  Pauf.  A- 
chaic. 

And  Alyfium,  the  name 
of  a  town  or  river,  in  the 
way  from  Elis  to  Pif*. 
Strab.  1.  8. 


^he  IS  LE  S  over-againjl  the  continent  of 
Elis,  ^cha'ia,  or  ^carnania,: 


Echinades-  and  Diilichi*  Grocylia,  j^lgilipa,  Neritus, 

"Urn,  under  Meges.  and  Ithara.  This  lad:  is  ge,- 

The  Cephalenians  under  nerally  fuppofed  to  be  the 

UlyfTes,  being  thofe  from  largeft  of  thefe  iflands  on 

Samos  (the  fame  with  Ce-  the  eaft  (ide  of  Cephalenia, 

phaknia)  From  Zacvnthiis,  and  next  to  it ;  but  that  is, 
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according  to  AV heeler,  20  ofUlyfTes,  Epirus  and  the 

Italian  miles  in  circunife-  oppofite      continent,      by 

rence,  whereas  Strabo  gives  which  (as  M.  Dacier  ob- 

Ithaca  but  80  ftadia  about,  fei-ves  )  cannnot  be  meant 

It  was  rather  one  of  the  Epirus  properly  fo  called, 

lefTer   ifiands  towards   the  which  was  never  fubjed  to 

mouth  of  the  Achelous.  UiyfTes,  bat  only  the  fea- 

Homer    adds    to  thefe  coaft  of  Acamania,   oppo.- 

places  under  the  dominion  fite  to  the  iflands. 

The  cmtinent  of  ACARNAlSl lA  and 
AETOLIA,  under  Thoas. 

Pleuron,  feated  between  Pleuron,  but  more  in  the 

Chalcis  and   Calydon,   by  land.     Strab.  1.  10. 
the  fea-ihore,  upon  the  ri-         Chalcis      a      fea-town, 

ver  Evenus,  weft  of  Chal-  Horn.  Situate  on  the  eait 

cis.    Strab.  1.  10.  fide  of  the  Evenus.    Strab. 

Olenos,  lying  above  Ca-  Ibid.    There  was   another 

lydon,  with  the  Evenus  on  Clialcis  at  the  head  of  the  ' 

the  eart  of  it.     Ibid.  Evenus,  called  by   Strabo 

Pylene,   the  fame  with  Hypo-Clulcis. 
Profchion,    not   far    from  Calydon,  on  the  Evenus 

alfo.     Ibid. 


The  ijle  of  CRETE,  under  Idomeneus^  con* 

tainingf 


GnofTus,   feated  in  the  Gortyna,  20  from  the  Tea, 
plain  between  Ly6l:us  and  ,  under  Gortyna.  Strab.  lb. 

Gortyna,    120  ftad.  from  It  lay  on  the  river  Jardan, 

Lydus.  Strab.  1.  10.  as  appears  by  Homer's  de- 

Gortyna,   90  Had.  from  fcripticn  of  it  in  the  third 

the  African  fea.    Ibid.  book  of  the  Odyfiey,        * 

Lydus,8oftad.fromtiie         Lycaftas. 
fame  fea.    Ibid.  Rhytium,  under  Gorty- 

Miletus.  na.     Strab. 

Plisftus,  60  (lad.  from 
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The  Ifle  of  RHOT>ES,  under  1  kpokmus 

containing. 


Lindus,  on  the  nght 
hand  to  thofe  who  fail  from 
the  city  of  Rhodes,  fouth- 
ward.     Strab.  1.  14. 


JalyfTus,  between  Cami< 
rus  and  Rliodes.     Ibid. 
Caniirus. 


T[he  ijlands,  Syma,  C under  Nireus)  Nify- 
ruSj  CarpathuSy  Cafus,  Cos,  Calydnce, 
under  ^nti-phus  and  TPhidippus, 

7  he  continent  of  7  HESS^LT  toward  the 
jEgeanfea,  under  Achilles, 


Argos  Pelafgicura.  (the 
fame  which  was  fince  call- 
ed Phthiotis.)  Strab.  1.  9. 
fays  that  fome  thought  this 
the  name  of  a  town,  others 
that  Homer  meant  by  it  this 
pr.rt  of  Theflaly  in  general, 
(which  lafl:  feems  moft  pro- 
bable.) Steph.  Byzant.  cb- 
ferves,  there  was  a  city  Ar- 
gos in  Theffaiy,  as  well  as 
in  Peloponnefus ;  the  for- 
mer was  called  Pelafgic  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  A- 
chaian  :  for  though  the  Pe- 
lalgi  pofTeft  feveral  parts  of 
EpiruSj  Crete,  Peloponne- 
fus, etc,  yet  they  retained 
their  principal  feat  in  Thef- 
faly.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v. 
Panel. 


Alos, 
Alope, 


m 


^  Both  on  the  fliore 

of    Thefialy   to- 

J  wards  Locris.Str. 

j  1.  9.    Alos  lies  in 

j  the     paffage     of 

Amount  Othr}^s.  lb 

Trechine,      under   the 

mountain   Oeta,     Euftath, 

■     II.  2. 

ffome     fuppofed 
I  ihefe  two  to  be 
I  names    of    the 
I  fame   place,    as 
I  Strabo  fays  ;  tho' 
j  it   is    plain  Ho- 
<  mer  dilBngnillies 
them.  Whether 
they  were  cities 
or  regions,  Stra- 
bo is  not  deter- 
mined,    lib,    9. 


Phthia, 
Hellas, 
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The  Hellenes.       This  ther  cities  of  Greece  defir- 

denonilnation,     afterwards  ing   ailillance   from    thefe, 

common  ta  all  the  Greeks,  began    to   have   the    fanae 

is  here  to   be   underllood  name  from  tlieir  coummuni- 

only  of  thofe  who  inhabit-  cation  with  them,  as  Thu- 

ed  Phthiotis,     It  was  not  cydides  remarks  in  the  be- 

until  long  after    Homer's  ginning  of  his  iiril  bookj. 
time,  that  the  people  of.o? 


The  following  under  Protefilaus. 

Phylace,  .on  the  coad  of  Pyrrhallis  :  But  Pliny  de- 

Phdiiotis,  toward  the  Me-  fcribes  it  with  great  exa6t- 

lian  bay.     Strab.  \,  9.  nefs  to  lie  on  the  fhore  to- 

Pyrrhafus,  beyond  the  wards  Bccotia,  on  the  con- 
mountain  Othrys,  had  the  fines  of  Phthiotis,  upon  the 
grove  of  Ceres  within  2  river  Sperchius ;  according 
itadia  of  it.     Ibid.  to  which  particulars,  it  mult 

Itnna,  60  ftad.  from  A-  have  been  feated  as  I  have 

los,  it  lay  higher  in  the  land  placed  it.     Livy  alfo  feats 

than      Pyrrhafus, ,     above  it  on  the  Sperchius. 

mount  Othrys.     Ibid.  All'  thofe .  towns  which 

Antron,  on  the  fea-fide.  were      under      Protefilaus 

Horn.     In  the  pafHige   to  (fays  Strabo,  lib.  9.)  being 

Euboea.     Ibid.  the  five  lad  mentioned,  lay 

Pteleon,  the  fituation  of  on  the  eaftern  llde  of  the 

this  town  in.  Strabo  feems  mountain  Othrys. 
to  be  between  Antron  and 


Vrhefe  under  Eumelus. . 

Pherse    in    the    farthefl:  fountains  of  Hyperia .  Stra- 

part  of  Magnefia,  confining  bo. 
on  mount   Pelion.     Strab.         Glaphyne. 
lib.  9.     Near  the  lake  of         lolcos,    a   fea-town   on 

J^xbe.  Ptol.     Ar'd  plenti-  the  Pegafsean  bay,     Livy, 

fully    watered    with     the  lib.  4.  mid  Strabo. 
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Under  Philodcies» 
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iMethone,  a  city  of  Ma-  Olyzon.     It  feems  that 

cedonia,     40   ftadia   from  this  place  lay  near  BGebe, 

Pydna  in  Pieria.     Strab.  lolcos,  andOrmenium,  from 

^in  Phthiotis  Strab.  1.  9.  where  he  fays, 

j  near  Pharfa-  Demetrius  caufed  the  inha- 

Thaumacia,  J  lus,  accord*  bitants  of  thefe  towns  re- 

Moelibea,      }  ing  ;to   the  move  to  Dcmetrias,  on  the 

j  fame  author,  fame  coaft. 

Mb. 

'The  Upper  THE  S  S^LT. 
^  he  following  under  Podalirius  andMachaon. 

Trice,    or  Tricce,  not  Ithome,  nearTrica.  Ibid, 

far  from  the  mountain  Pin-  Oechalia,the  fituation  not 

dus,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  certain,     fomewhere   near 

Peneus,  asit  runs  fromPin-  the  forementioned  towns, 

dus.     Strab.  1.  9.  Strabo.  Ibid. 

Under  Eurypylus. 

Ormenium,  under  Peli-         Afterium,  hard  by  Phe- 
on,  on  the  Pegafaean  bay,     rae  and  Titanus.     Ibid, 
near  Baebe.     Ibid. 

Under  Polyphaetes, 

ArgifTa,  lying  upon  the  Orthe,  near  Peneus  and 
river  Peneus.     Strab.  1.  9.     Tempe.     Ibid. 

Gyrtone,  a  city  of  Per-  (    both  lying  un- 

rhsebia,  atthefootofOlym-  Elope,  ^  der  Olympus, 
pus.     Ibid.  Qiooflbn,^n£ar  the  river 

C  Titarelius.  lb. 


--*'.-  > 
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Under  Guneus  and  Protheus, 


Cyphits,  feated  in  the 
mountainous  country,  to- 
wards Olympus.     Ibid. 

Dcdona,  among  the 
mountains,  towards  Olym- 
pus.     Ibid. 

Titareiius,  a  river  ri^ng 
in  the  moi.intaih  Titarus 
rear  Olympus,  and  running 


mto  Peneus.     Ibid.     It  is* 
alfo  called  Eurotas. 

The  river  Peneus  rifes 
from  mount  Pindus,  and 
iloM'S  through  Tempe  into 
the  fea.  Strab.  1.  7.  and  9, 
Pelton,  near  OfTa,  m 
Magnefia.     Ikrod,  1»  7. 
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Countries. 


THE  kingdom  of  Pri-  cote,  and  Pradcius,    under 

am  divided  into  eight  Alius . 

■dynaflies .  Thefe  places  lay  between 

1.  Troas,  under  Hetflor,  Troy  and  the  Propontis. 
whofe  capital  was  llion.  The  other  three  dyna- 

2.  Dardania,  under  iE-  ffies  were  under  Mynes, 
neas,  the  capital  Dardanus.  Eetion,  and  Alteus ;  the  ca- 

3.  Zcleia,  at  the  foot  of  pital  of  the  fnfl  was  Lyr- 
Ida,  by  the  ^Efopus,  under  nefTiis,  of  the  fecondThebe 
Pandarus.  of  Ciiicia,  of  the  third  Pe- 

4.  AdrefHa,  Ap^efus,  Pi-  dafus  in  Lelegia.  Homer 
tyea,  mount  Teree,  under  does  not  mention  thefe  in 
Adraikis  and  Amphius.  the  catalogue,  having  been 

5.  Seftos,  Abydos,  Arif-  before  defboyed  and  depo- 
be,  on  the  river  Selle,  fei^  pulated'by  the  Greeks. 


The  Aiixiliar  Nations, 


ThePelafgi,  under  Hip-  The  Paplilagonians,  un- 

pothous  and  Pyleus,  N^iiofe  der  PylsBmeneus.  The  Ha- 

capital    was  LarifTa,    near  lizonians,  under  Odius  and 

the  place  where  Cuma  was  Epiftrophus.  The  Myfians, 

afterwards  built.    ,Strabo,  under  Cromis    and  Enno- 

1.  13.  mus.  The  Pi-  ygians  of  A- 

The  Thraclans,  by  the  fcania,  under  Phorcys  and 

fide  of  the  Hetiefpont  op-  Afcanius. 

pofite  to  Troy,  under  Aca-  The   Maeonians,    under 

mas  and  Pyrous,  and  thofe  Meftles  and  ^ntiphus,  who 

of  Ciconia,    under  Euphe-  inhabited  u'nder  the  moun- 

mus.  tain  Tmolas. 

The  Poeonians  from  Ma-  The  Caiians,  under Nau- 

cedonia  and  the  river  Axi-  ftes     and     Amphiinachus, 

us,  under  Pyrechmes.  from  ^Miletus,  the  farther- 
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moft  city  of  Caria  towards  pedon  and  Glaucus,  from 

the  fouth.  Herodot.  I.  i.  the  banks  of  the  river  Xan- 

Mycale,  a  mountain  and  thus,  which  runs  into  the 

promontory  oppofite  to  Sa-  fea  betweenRhodes  andCy* 

mos.     Ibid.  prus.     Homer  mentions  it 

Phthiron,thefamemoun-  to   difHnguifh    this    Lycia 

tain  as  Latmos,  according  from  that  which  lies  on  the 

to  Hecatoeus.  Propontis, 

The  Lycians.  under Sar- 


T  H  B 


THE 

ILIAD- 
BOOK    III. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  duel  of  Menclaus  and  Paris, 

THE  ar7mes  being  ready  to  engage,  a  Jingle  conihate  is 
agreed  Upon  betnvecn  IMeuelaus  and  Paris  (Jby  the 
intervention  of  HeSlor^  for  the  determination  of  the 
nvar.  Iris  is  fent  io  call  Helena  to  behold  thefghi. 
She  leads  her  to  the  nvalls  of  Troy,  nxihere  Priam 
fate  nvith  his  counfellors  obferving  the  Grecian  lead- 
ers on  the  plain  beh<iv,  to  ^vhom  Helen  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  chief  of  thtjn.  The  kings  on  either  part 
take  the  folenin  oath  for  the  conditions  of  the  comb  ate. 
The  duel  enfues^  nvherein  Paris  being  overcome ^  is 
fnatchcd  aivay  in  a  cloud  by  Venus ^  and  tranfported  to 
his  apartment.  She  then  calls  Htlen  from,  the  'walls ^ 

^  and  brings  the  lovers  together.  JgaiAeninon  on  the 
part  of  the  Grecians y  de7Hands  the  ref.  oration  oj  He- 
ten,  and  the  performance  of  the  articles. 

The  three  and  tnventietb  day  fill  continues  throughout 
this  book.  The  fccne  is  fome times  in  the  fields  bc" 
fore  Troyj  and  forhetimes  in  Trey  itfelf 

THUS  by  their  leader's  care  each  martial  band. 
Moves  into  ranks,  and  (betches  o'er  the  land. 
Witii  fliouts  the  Trojans  rulliing  from  afar,    • 
Proclaim  their  motions,  and  provoke  the  war : 

Of  all  the  bc'.ks  of  the  Iliad,  there  Is  fcarce  any  more 
pleafmg  than  tlie  tliird.     It  may  be  divided  into  five 
V  O  L.   I.  X 
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So  when  Inclement  winters  vex  the  plain  5 

With  piercing  frolls,  or  thick-defcending  ram, 

parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beauty  different  from  the  o- 
ther.  The  firfl:  contains  what  pafled  before  the  two  ar- 
mies, and  the  propofal  of  the  combate  between  Paris  and 
Menelans :  The  attention  and  furpenfe  of  thefe  mighty 
hoih,  which  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  joining  battle, " 
and  the  lofty  manner  of  offering  and  accepting  this  im- 
portant and  unexpeifled  challenge,  ha\'e  fomething  in  them 
wonderfully  pompous,  and  of  an  amufmg  folemnity.  The 
fecond  part,  which  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  Helena  in 
this  juncture,  her  conference  with  the  old  king  and  his 
counsellors,  with  the  review  of  the  heroes  from  the 
batdements,  is  an  epifcde  intirdy  of  another  foit,  which 
excth  m  ihe  natural  and  pathetic.  The  third  confifls 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath  on  both  fides,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  combate ;  with  the  beaudful  retreat  of 
Priam,  who  In  the  tcndernefs  of  a  parent  withdraws  from 
the  foht  of  the  duel:  Thefe  particulars  detain  the  read- 
er in  expedation,  and  heighten  his  impatience  for  the 
f.ght  itfclf.  Tlie  fourth  is  the  defcription  of  the  duel, 
fin  exa6l  piece  of  painting,  where  we  fee  every  attitude, 
motion,  and  aaion  of  tlie  combatants  particularly  and 
diftinftly,  and  which  concludes  with  a  furprizing  pro- 
priety, In  the  relcue  of  Paris  by  Venus.  The  machine 
of  that  goddefs,  which  makes  the  fifth  part,  and  whofe 
end  is  to  reconcile  Paris  and  Helena,  is  admirable  in  e- 
very  circumdance  ;  The  remonilrance  (he  holds  with  the 
<K)ddefs,  the  reluaance  with  which  flie  obeys  her,  the 
reproaches  fhe  cafls  upon  Paris,  and  the  flattery  and 
courtfhip  with  which  he  fo  foon  wins  her  over  to  him. 
Helen  (the  main  caufe  of  this  war)  was  not  no  be  made 
an  odious  charaaer;  flie  is  drawn  by  this  great  mailer 
with  the  fmcft  ftrokes,  as  a  frail,  but  not  as  an  abandon- 
ed creature.  She  has  perpetual  aruggles  -.f  virtue  on  the 
one  fide,  and  ibftneilcs  which  overcome  them,  on  the 
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To  warmer  feas  the  cranes  embody 'd  fly, 
"W'lth  noifej  and  order,  thro'  the  mid-way  il^y ; 

other.  Our  author  has  been  remarkably  careful  to  telL 
us  this  ;  whenever  he  but  (lightly  names  her  in  the  fore- 
going part  of  his  work,  fhe  is  reprefented  at  the  fame 
time  as  repentant ;  ahd  it  is  thxis  we  feti  her  at  large  at 
her  firfl:  appearance  in  the  prefent  book,  which  is  one  of 
the  fliorteit  of  the  whole  Iliad,  but  in  rccompencc  has 
beauties  almof^  in  every  line,  and  niofl:  of  them  fo  ob- 
vious, that  to  acknovvledo;e  them  we  need  onlv  to  read 
them. 

v.  3,  Wilh  JJoonts  ike  Trojans 7^^  The  book  begins 
with  a  fine  oppofuion  of  the  noife  of  the  Trojan  army 
to  the  lilenceof  the  Grecians.  It  was  but  natural  to  i- 
magine  this,  fmce  the  former  was  compofed  of  many 
diiterent  nations,  of  various  languafres  and  Ifranp^ei^s  ta 
each  other ;  the  latter  were  more  united  in  their  neigh'- 
bourhood,  and  under  leaders  of  tlie  fame  country.  But 
as  tliis  obfervation  feems  particularly  iniifred  upon  by 
our  author  (for  he  ufes  it  again  in  the  fourth  book.  v. 
486.)  fo  he  had  a  farther  reafoh  for  it.  Plutarch  in  his 
treatife  of  reading  the  poets,  remarks  upon  this  diftinc- 
tion,  as  a  particular  credit  to  the  militaiy  difcipline  of 
the  Greeks.  And  feveral  ancient  authors  tell  us,  it  was 
the  manner  of  the  Barbarians  to  encounter  Vvith  /houts 
and  outcries  ;  as  it  continues  to  this  day  the  cufbm  of 
the  eaftem  nations.  Perhaps  diefe  clamours  were  only 
to  encourage  their  men,  inftead  of  martial  inftmments. 
I  think  Sir  AV alter  Raleigh  fays,  there  never  v/as  a  people 
but  made  ufe  of  fome  fort  of  mufic  in  batde  :  Homer  ne- 
ver mentions  any  in  the  Greek  or  Trojan  armies  and  it 
is  fcarce  to  be  imagined  he  would  omit  a  circumftance 
fo  poetical  without  fome  particular  reafon.  The  verb 
"ZxkTTi^eif,  which  the  modern  Greeks  have  fince  appropri- 
ated to  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  is  -ufed  indifferently  in 
cur  author  for  other  founds,  as  for  thunder  in  the  *2ift 
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To  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 

And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing.  i  o 

Iliad.  V.  388.'Ajk;P/  It,  o-dXTriy^iv  ^tyec?  ^^xvo^— — .He 
once  names  the  trumpet  ^EuX'^iy^  in  2ifinniey  upon  which 
Euftathius  and  Didymus  obferve,  that  tlie  ufe  of  it  was 
known  in  the  poet's  time,  but  not  in  that  of  the  Tr<> 
jan  war.  And  hence  we  may  infer  that  Homer  was  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  confound  the  manners  of  the  times 
he  wrote  of,  with  thofe  of  the  times  he  lived  in. 

V.  7.  The  cranes  embody' d  fly 7}^  If  wit  has  been  tru-' 
ly  decribed  to  be  a  flmilitude  in  ideas,  and  is  more  ex- 
cellent as  that  fimilitude  is  more  furprizing  ;  there  cannot 
be  a  truer  kind  of  wit  than  what  is  fliewn  in  apt  com- 
parifons,  efpecially  when  compofed  of  fuch  fubjedls  as 
having  the  lead  relation  to  each  other  in  general,  have 
yet  fome  particular  that  agrees  exadl}''.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  fimile  of  the  cranes  to  die  Tro'jan  army,  where  the 
fancy  of  Homer  flew  to  the  rcmoteft  part  of  the  world 
for  an  image  which  no  reader  could  have  expeded. 
Bat  it  is  no  lefs  exad  than  furprizing.  The  likenefs  con- 
fids  m  two  points,  the  noife  and  the  order  ;  the  latter  13 
fo  obfervable,  as  to  have  given  fom.e  of  the  ancients  oc- 
cafion  to  imagine,  the  imbatteling  of  an  army  was  firft 
learned  from  the  clofe  manner  of  flight  of  thefe  birds. 
But  this  part  of  the  fimile  not  being  dire(5lly  expreffed  by 
the  author,  has  been  overlooked  by  fome  of  the  commen- 
tators. It  may  be  remarked,  that  Homer  has  generally 
a  v/onderful  clofencfs  in  all  the  particulars  of  his  compa- 
rifons,  notv/Ithflanding  he  takes  a  liberty  in  his  expref- 
(ion  of  them.  He  feems  fo  fecure  of  the  main  likenefs, 
tliat  he  makes  no  fcrupie  to  play  with  the  clrcumdances  ; 
fometimes  by  tranfpofing  the  order  of  them,  fometimes 
by  fuperadding  them,  and  fomaimes  (as  in  this  place) 
by  neglefling  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the 
reader  to  fupply  them  himfelf.  For  the  pfefent  com- 
pariibn,  it  has  been  taken  by  Virgil  in  the  tenth  book, 
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But  filent,  breathing  rage,  refolv'd  and  skill'd 
By  mutual  aids  to  fix  a  doubtful  field, 
Swift  march  the  Greeks :  the  rapid  duft  around 
Sark'ning  arifes  from  the  laJbour'd  ground. 
Thus  from  his  flaggy  wings  when  Notus  flieds  Ij 

A  night  of  vapours  round  the  moimtain-heads. 
Swift-gliding  mills  the  dusky  fields  invade, 
To  thieves  more  grateful  than  the  midnight  fhade ;. 
>VhiIe  fcarce  the  fwains  their  feeding  flocks  furvey, 
Loil  and  confus'd  aniidfl:  the  thicken 'd  day  : .  20^ 

So  wrapt  in  gath'ring  dull,  the  Grecian  train 
A  mo\'ing  cloud,,  fwept  on,  and  hid  the  plain* 
Now  front  to  front  the  hoftile  armies  (land, 
Eager  of  fight,  and  only  wait  command ; 
When,  to  the  van,  before  die  fons  of  fame  25- 

Whom  Troy  fent  forth,  the  beauteous  Paris  came : 


and  applied  to  the  clamours  of  foldiers-  in  the  fame  maa- 
ner. 


■  — — —  ^iales  f-uh  Tiubibus  atils 

Stryvionia  dantjrgnagrues,  atque  i^thera  tra?iant 
Cum  fonitu^  fuglu7itque  Noios  clamqrefecundo, 

V.  26.  The  beauteous  Paris  cayjie^  w  fcrin  a  God,'], 
This  is  meant  by  the  epithet  Qi(>u%,^,  as  has  beenfaid  in 
the  notes  on  die  firll  book,  v,  169.  The  piclure  here 
given  of  Paris'  air  and  drefs,  is  exadjy  correfpondent  to 
his  charadler;  you  fee  him  endeavouring  to  mix  the 
fine  gentleman  with  tlie  warrior  ;  and  this  idea  of  him 
Homer  takes  care  to  keep  up,  by  defcribing  him  not 
without  the  fame  regard,  when  he  is  arming  to  enccuntcu 
Men^laus  afterwards  in  a  clofe  fight,  as  lie.  fliews  here, 
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In  form  a  God !  the  panther's  fpeckled  hyde 

Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  eafy  pride. 

His  bended  bow  acrofs  his  fhoulders  flung. 

His  fword  befide  him  negligently  hung,  ^<3 

Two  pointed  fpears  he  fhook  with  gallant  grace, 

And  dar'd  the  bravef  t  of  the  Grecian  race. 

As  thus  with  glorious  air  and  proud  difdain. 
He  boldly  ftalk'd,  the  foremoft  on  the  plain, 
Him  Menelaus,  lov'd  of  Mars,  efpies,  3i 

With  heart  elated,  and  with  joyful  eyes : 
So  joys  a  lion  if  the  branching  deer 
Or  mountain  goat,  his  bulky  prize,  appear ; 

v/here  he  is  but  preluding  and  flourifliing  in  the  gaiety  of 
his  heart.  And  when  he  tells  us,  in  that  place,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  flrangled  by  the  ftrap  of  his  hel- 
met, he  takes  notice  that  it  was  TraAyxs^-o?,  embroidered, 
V.  37.  So  joys  a  lion^  if  the  branching  deer^  or  TTWun^ 
tain  goatr^  The  old  fcholiafts  refining  on  this  fimile,  will 
have  it,  that  Paris  is  compared  to  a  goat  on  account  of 
his  incontinence,  and  to  a  ftag  for  his  cowardice  :  To 
this  laft  they  make  an  addition  which  is  very  ludicrous, 
that  he  is  alfo  likened  to  a  deer  for  his  skill  in  7?iujic, 
and  cite  Ariftotle  to  prove  tliat  animal  delights  in  har- 
mony, whicp  opinion  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Waller  in 
thefe  lines  :- 

Hen  love  takesjlandj  andm)bile  she  charms  ihs  ear^ 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  liji'ni?2g  deer. 

But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  whimfical  to  imagine  tiiis  com- 
panfon  confifts  in  any  thing  more,  than  the  joy  which 
Menelaus  conceived  at  the  light  of  his  rival,  in  the  hopes 
of  deftroying  him.    It  is  equally  an  injulHce  to  Paris,  to. 
abufe  him  for  underflanding  mufic,  and  to  reprefent  hi& 
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Eager  he  felzes  and  devours  the  flaln, 

Preft  by  bold  youths,  and  baying  dogs  In  vain..  .40 

Thus  fond  of  vengeance,  with  a  furious  bound. 

In  clanging  arms  he  leaps  upon  the  ground 

From  his  high  chariot :  Him,  approaching  near. 

The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 

Smit  with  a  confcious  fenfe,  retires  behind,  45 

And  fhuns  the  fate  he  well-deferv'd  to  find. 

As  when  fome  fhepherd  from  the  ruftling  trees 

Shot  forth  to  view,  a  fcaly  ferpent  fees  ^ 


retreat  as  purely  the  effefl  of  fear,  which  proceeded  from 
his  fenfe  of  guilt  with  refped  to  the  particular  perfon  of 
Menelaus.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  chal- 
lenge the  boldeft  of  the  enemy :  Nor  is  his  chara(^er  elfe- 
where  in  the  Iliad  by  any  means  that  of  a  coward.  Hec- 
tor at  the  end  of  the  iixth  book  confefles,  that  no  man 
could  jaflly  reproach  him  as  fuch..  Nor  is  he  represented 
fo  by  Ovid  (who  copied  Homer  very  clofely)  in  the  end 
of  his  epidle  to  Helen.  The  moral  of  Homer  is  much 
finer :  A  brave  mind,  however  blinded  with  pallion,  is 
fenfible  of  remorfe  as  foon  as  the  injured  objedt  prefents 
itfelf ;  and  Paris  never  behaves  himfelf  ill  in  war,  but 
when  his  fpirits  are  deprelTed  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  an 
injuftice.  Thrs  alfo  will  account  for  the  feeming  incon- 
gruity of  Homer  in  this  paffage,  who  (as  they  would  have 
us  think)  paints  him  a  flianieful  coward,  at  the  .fame  time 
that  he  is  perpetually  calling  lum  the  divine  Paris,  and 
Vans  like  a  God,  What  he  fays  immediately  after- 
wards in  anfwer  to  Hedor'3  reproof,  will  make  this  yet 
more  clear. 

V.  47.  Js  'vihen  a  shepherd.']  This  comparifon  of 
the  ferpent  is  finely  imitated  by  Virgil  in  the  fecoo4 
Aineid. 
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Trembling  and  pale,  he  ftarts  with  wild  affriciht. 
And  all  confus'd  precipitates  his  flight.  5(5 

So  from  the  king  the  fhining  warrior  flies, 
And  plung'd  amid  the  thickeft  Trojans  lies. 
As  godlike  Hedor  fees  the  prince  tetrear, 
He  thus  upbraids  him  with  a  gen'rous  heat. 

Improvifum  afprh  veluti  qui  feniihus  anguevp 
Prejfit  humi  nit  ens  ^  irepidufque  repent  e  refiigit 
Attollentem  irasy  et  coerula  colla  Uimentem  : 
H<iiidfecus  Androgens  vifu  tremefaCius  abihat,. 

But  it  may  be  faid  to  the  praife  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  ap-- 
plied  it  upon  an  occafion  where  it  has  an  additional  beau- 
ty. Paris  upon  the  fight  of  Menelaus'  approach,  is  com- 
pared to  a  traveller  who  fees  a  fnake  ffioot  on  a  fudden 
towards  him.  But  the  fui-prize  and  danger  of  Andro- 
geus  is  more  lively,  being  jufl:  in  the  reach  of  his  ene- 
mies before  he  perceived  it ;  and  thfe  circumitance  of  the 
ferpent's  rouzing  his  creft,  which  brightens  with  anger, 
finely  images  the  fhining  of  their  arms  in  die  night-time, 
as  they  were  juft  lifted  up  to  deflroy  him.  Scaliger  cri- 
ticizes on  the  needlefs  repetition  in  the  words  Tvccxivc^trct; 
and  v.vixa^Yimvy  which  is  avoided  in  the  tranflation.  But 
it  rauft  be  obferved  in  general,  that  little  exaflnejfes  are 
what  we  fliould  not  look  for  in  Homer ;  the  genius  of 
Ills  age  was  too  incorrecl,  and  his  own  too  fiery,  to  re- 
gard them. 

V.  53.  As g'jdlike  HeHor.']  This  is  the  firil  place  of 
the  poem  were  Hedor  makes  a  figure ;  and  here  it  feems 
proper  to  give  an  idea  of  his  charader,  fince  if  he  is  not 
the  chief  hero  of  the  Iliad,  he  is  at  leaft  the  mofi  ami- 
able. There  are  feveral  reafons  which  render  Hedor  a 
favourite  charader  with  every  reader,  fome  of  which  fhall 
here  be  oflered.    The  chief  moral  of  Homer  was  to  e^- 

* 

pofe  the  ill  efleds  of  difcord ;  the  Greeks  w^ere  to  be  fliewn- 
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Unhappy  Paris  !  but  to  women  brave  I  55 

So  fairly  form'd,  and  only  to  deceive  ! 

difunited,  and  to  render  tliat  di/union  the  more  probable, 
he  has  defignedJy  given  them  mht  characters.  The  Tro- 
jans, on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  reprefented  making 
all  advantages  of  the  others  difagreement,  which  they 
could  not  do  \vithout  a  ftridt  union  among  themfelves. 
Hector  therefore,  who  commanded  them,  muft  be  endu- 
ed with  ail  fuch  qualifications   as  tended  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  it ;  as  Achilles  with  fuch  as  promoted  the  con- 
trar3^     The  one  (lands  in  contrafte  to  the  odier,  an  ac- 
complifhed  character  of  valour  unruffled  by  rage  and  an- 
ger, and  unitmg  his  people  by  his  prudence  and  example. 
Hedor  has  alfo  a  foil  to  fet  him  off  in  his  own  family ; 
we^are  perpetually  oppoflng  in  our  ov/n  mmds  the  ia- 
continence  of  Paris,  who   expofes  his   country,    to  the 
temperance  of  Hecftor,  who  prot^ds  it.     And  indeed  it 
is  this  love  of  his   country,   v/liich  appears  his  principal 
paffion  and  the  motive  of  all  his  acflions.    He  has  no  o- 
ther  blemifh  than  that  he  fights  in  an  unjuft  caufe,  which 
Homer  has  yet  been  careful  to  tell  us  he  would  not  do, 
if  his  opinion  v/ere  followed.     But  fmce  he  cannot  pre- 
vail, the  affei5lion  he  bears  to  his  parents  and  kindred, 
and  his  defire.  of  defending  them,  incites  him  to  do  his 
,utmoft:  for  their  fafety.  We  may  add,  that  Homer  hav- 
ing fo  many  Greeks  to  celebrate,   makes  them  fhme  m 
their  turns,   and  fmgly    in  their  feveral  books,  one  luc- 
ceeding  in  the  abfence  of  another  :  \yhereas  He^Ttor  ap- 
pears in  every  batde  the  life  and  foul  of  his  party,  and 
the  conflant  bulwark  againft  every  enemy :   he  ftands  a- 
gainft  Agamemnon's  magnanimity,    Diomed's   bravery, 
Ajax's  ftrength,   and  Achilles's  fury.     There  is  befides 
an  accidental  caufe  for  our  liking  him,  from  reading  the 
\vriters  of  the  Augufkn  age  (efpecially  Virgil)  whofe  fa- 
vourite he  grew  more  particularly  from  the  time  when  tlie 
Cxfars  fancied  to  derive  their  pedigree  from  Troy. 
V.  5  J.  Unhappy  Varis^  etc.]   It  may  be  obferved  In 
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Oh  hacrd  thou  dy'd  when  firft  thou  faw'it  the  light, 

Or  dy'd  at  leail:  before  thy  nuptial  rite  ! 

A  better  fate  than  vainly  thus  to  boafl, 

And  fly,  the  fcandal  of  thy  Trojan  hod-.  ^3 

Gods  i  how  the  fcornful  Greeks  exult  to  fee 

Their  fears  of  danger  undeceiv'd  in  thee  ! 

honour  of  Homer's  judgment,  that  the  words  which  Hec- 
tor is  made  to  fpeak  here,  very  ftrongly  mark  his  cha- 
rader.  They  contain  a  warm  reprcach  of  cowardice,  and 
fhew  him  to  be  touched  with  fo  high  a  fcnfe  of  glory,. 
as  to  think  life  infapportable  without  it.  His  calling  to 
mind  the  gallant  figure  which  Paris  had  made  in  his  a- 
mours  to  Helen,  and  oppoflng  it  to  the  image  of  his  flight 
from  her  hufband,  is  a  farcafm  of  the  utmod  bitternefs 
and  vivacity.  After  he  has  named  that  aftion  of  the 
rape,  the  caufe  of  fo  many  mifchiefs,  his  infixing  upon 
it  in  fo  many  broken  periods,  thofe  disjointed  fnortnef- 
fes  of  fpeech, 

(iTtftfT^/rs  <rco  yAya,  7r'i:^ici,  ToX'/i'i  n,  ttxvti  r&o\usjf^ 

That  hafly  manner  of  expreffion  without  the  connexion 
of  particles,  is  (as  Euftathius  remarks)  extremely  natu- 
ral to  a  man  in  anger,  who  thinks  he  can  never  vent  him  - 
felf  too  foon.  That  contempt  of  outward  fliew,  of  the 
gracefulnefs  of  perfon,  and  of  the  accomplifhments  of  a 
courtly  life,  is  what  correfponds  very  well  with  the  war- 
like temper  of  He(?lor ;  and  thefe  verfes  have  therefore 
a  beauty  here  which  they  want  in  Horace,  however  ad- 
mirably he  has  tranflated  them,  in  the  ode  of  Neretus 
prophecy., 

Neijuicquam  Veneris  prajidioferox. 
Pedes  c<xfariem;  gr at aqiie  f« mints 
hnhdli  ctihara  carmina  divides^  etc. 
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Thy  figure  promis'd  with  a  martial  air, 

But  ill  thy  foul  fupplies  a  form  fo'fair. 

In  former  days,  In  all  thy  gaJlant  pride,  ^  ^r 

AA'hen  thy  tall  fliips  triumphant  ikm'd  the  tide, 

\Vhen  Greece  beheld  thy  painted  canvas  flow, 

And  crouds  flood  wond'ring  at  tiie  pailing  fhow ; 

Say,  was  it  thus,  with  fucli  a  baffled  mein. 

You  met  th'  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen,  jq 

Thus  from  her  realm  convey'd  the  beauteous  prize,    • 

And  *  both  her  warlike  lords  outfliin'd  in  Helen's  eyesi 

This  deed  thy  foes  delight,  thy  own  diigrace. 

Thy  father's  grief,  and  ruin  of  thy  race  ; 

This  deed  recalls  tliee  to  the  proffer'd  fight ;  yr 

Or  haft  thou  injur'd  whom  thou  dar'ft  not  right  ? 

Soon  to  thy  cofl  the  field  would  make  thee  know, 

Thou  keep 'ft  the  confort  of  a  braver  foe. 

**  T^y  graceful  form  inftilling  foft  dcdrcy 

*^Thy  curling  treffes,  and  thy  filver  lyre,  80 

*  Thefeus  and  Menelaus, 

V.  72.  ^»d  both  her  nvarlike  lords.']  The  original  Is, 
ISlvov  uvt^av  ecixi^m^(^-oV'  The  fpoufe  of  7nartial  msn,  I 
wonder  why  madam  Dacier  chofe  to  turn  it  Allee  a  tant 
dc  bra-yes  guerriers,  fince  it  fo  naturally  refers  to  The- 
feus and  Menelaus,  the  form.er  husbands  of  Helena. 

V.  80.  Tky  curling  irefes,  and  ihy  filver  lyre.]  It  Is 
'  ingenloufly  remarked  by  Dacier,  that  Homer,  who  cele- 
brates the  Greeks  for  their  long  hair  [x,(ipr,K6uo6)vrict 
'A;^i«<«J  and  Achilles  for  his  skill  on  the  harp,  makes 
Heaor  In  this  place  objed  them  both  to  Paris.  The 
Greeks  nourifned  their  hair  to  appear  more  dreadful  to 
tlie  enemy,  and  Paris  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  women.     A- 
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^  Beauty  and  youth,, in  vain  to  thefc  3'^ou  truft, 
^  When  youth  and  beauty  fliall  be  laid  In  duft : 

Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 

Crufli  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  woe. 

His  filence  here,  with  bluflies,  Paris  breaks  ;  85 

'Tis  juft,  my  brother,  what  your  anger  fpeaks : 

chilles  fung  to  his  harp  the  at'ls  of  heroes,  and  Paris  the 
amours  of  lovers.  The  fame  rcafon  which  makes  Hec- 
tor here  difpieafed  at  them,  made  Alexander  afterwards 
refufe  to  fee  this  lyre  of  Paris,  when  offered  to  be  fliewn 
to  him,  as  Plutarch  relates  the  ftary  in  iiis  oration  of 
the  fortune  of  Alexander. 

V.  83.  One  avenging  blo'w.']  It  Is  in  the  Greek,  You 
had  been  clad  in  a  coat  ofjione.  Giphanius  would  have 
it  to  mean  ftoned  to  death  on  the  account  of  his  adul- 
tery :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  punifli- 
ment  of  that  crime  among  the  Phrygians.  It  feems  ra- 
ther to  fignify,  deftroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  for 
the  war  he  had  brought  upon  them  ;  or  perhaps  may  im- 
ply no  more  than  being  laid  in  his  grave  under  a  monu- 
ment of  ftones  ;  but  the  former  being  the  ftronger  fenfe, 
IS  here  followed. 

"  V.  86.  ^Tis  juj}^  viy  brother 7\  This  fpeech  is  a  far- 
ther opening  of  the  true  character  of  Paris.  He  is  a  ma- 
(ber  of  civility,  no  lefs  v\'ell-bred  to  his  own  fex  than 
courtly  to  the  odier.  The  reproof  of  He6tor  was  of  a 
fevere  nature,  yet  he  receives  it  as  from  a  brother  and 
a  friend,  with  candour  and  modefty.  This  anfwer  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  addrefs  ;  he  gives  the  hero  a  decent 
and  agreeable  reproof  for  having  too  rartily  depreciated 
the  gifts  of  nature.  He~ allows  the  quality  of  courage  Its 
utmofl  due,  but  defires  the  fame  judice  to  thofe  fjfter 
accompliiliments,  which  he  lets  him  know  are  no  lefs 
the  favour  of  heaven.  Then  he  removes  from  himfclf 
the  charge  of  want  of  valour,  by  propofing  the  fingle 

combate 
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But  who  like  thee  can  boaft  a  foul  fedate, 
So  firmly  proof  to  all  the  fliocks  of  fate  ? 
Thy  force,  like  (teel,  a  tcinper'd  hardnefs  fliows, 
Still  edg'd  to  wound,  and  ftiJl  untir'd  with  blows,      90 
Like  fteel,  uplifted  by  fome  ftrenuous  fwain. 
With  falling  woods  to  ftrow  the  wafted  plain. 
Thy  gifts  I  praife ;  nor  thou  de/pife  the  charms 
"V-^th  which  a  lover  golden  Venus  arras  ; 
.  Soft  moving  fpeech,  and  pleafing  outward  fiiow/         95 
No  wifh  can  gain  'em,  but  the  Gods  beftow. 
Yet,  would'fl  thou  ha^  e  the  proffered  combate  (land, 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  feat  on  either  hand; 
Then  let  a  mid-way  fpacc  our  liofls  divide, . 
And,  on  that  ftage  of  war,  the  caufe  be  try'd:  loO 

By  Paris  there  the  Spartan  king  be  fought. 
For  beauteous  Helen  and  the  wealth  fhe  brought ; 


cc-mbate  with  the  very  man  he  had  jud  declined  to  cn- 
■gs.ge  ;  which  having  fnewn  liim  void  of  any  malevolence 
to  his  rival  on  the  one  hand,  he  now  proves  himfelf  free 
from  the  imputation  of  cowardice  on  the  other.  Homer 
dj-aws  him  (as  we  have  fcen)  foft  of  fpeech,  the  natural 
quality  of  an  amorous  temper ;  vainly  gay  in  war  as 
well  as  love  :  with  a  fpirit  that  can  be  furprifed  and  re- 
colleded,  that  can  receive  impreiTions  of  fliame  or  ap- 
prehenfion  on  tlie  one  fide,  or  of  generofity  and  courage 
on  the  other ;  the  ufual  difpolition  of  eafy  and  courte- 
oas  minds,  which  are  mofi:  fubjeet  to  the  rule  of  flmcy 
and  pallion.  Upon  the  wliole,  this  is  no  worfe  than  the 
piifhire  of  a  gentle  knight ^  and  one  might  fancy  the  he- 
roes of  the  modern  romance  were  fonned  uoon  die  mo* 
del  of  Paris. 

V  o  L.    I.  Y 
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And  who  his  rival  can  in  arms  fubdue, 

His  be  the  fair,  and  his  the  treafure  too. 

Thus  witli  a  lading  league  your  toils  may  ceafe,      105 

And  Troy  pofTefs  her  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 

Thus  may  the  Greeks  review  their  native  fhore. 

Much  fam'd  for  gen'rous  fleeds,  for  beauty  more. 

He  faid.     The  challenge  Hector  heard  with  joy, ' 
Then  with  his  fpear  reftrain'd  die  .youth  of  Troy,    1 10 
Held  by  the  midft,  athwart ;  and  near  the  foe 
Advanc'd  with  fteps  majeflically  flow. 
While  round  his  daundefs  head  the  Grecians  pour 
Their  ftones  and  arrows  in  a  mingled  fhow'r. 

Then  thus  tlic  monarch  great  Atrides  cry'd ;        11^ 
Forbear,  ye  warriors  !  lay  the  darts  afide  : 
A  parley  Heftor  a(]<s,  a  me^Tage  bears ; 
We  know  him  by  the  various  plume  he  wears. 

V.  108.  Much  fain'd  for  geiProus  fteedsy  for  beauty 
wore.2  The  original  ir,"A^y<5?-  h  IfrTro&orov^  zat  "'Ay^ui- 
'i^x  xic?.?'.i'yvmiKci,  Perhaps  this  line  is  tranflated  too  clofe 
to  tliC  letter,  and  the  epithets  might  have  been  omitted. 
Bat  there  are  fome  traits  and  parucularities  of  this  na* 
ture,  which  methinks  preferve  to  the  reader  the  air  of  Ho- 
mer. At  leall  the  Icuer  of  thefe  clrcumpLances,  that 
Greece  -ivas  eininsnt  for  bcn-'AiJul  'ivcvren^  feems  not  im- 
proper to  be  mentioned  by  hir  /  who  had  raifed  a  war  on 
the  account  of  a  Grecian  heaui\-. 

V.  IO0.  "The  challenge  Hc^or  heard nxi'ith  JQy7\  Hec- 
tor fir  V-  not  to  reply  to  his  brother,  but  runs  away  v/idi 
the  ciiallenge  im^nediately.  He  looks  upon  all  the  Tro- 
jans as  diifrsced  by  the  late  flight  of  Paris,  and  thinks 
not  a  moratnt  .i  10  be  loft  to  regain  the  honour  of  his 
country.  T'le  afiivit}  he  flievv's  in  all  this  alfair  won- 
derfully agrees  widi  the  ipirit  of  a  foldier. 
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Aw'd  by  his  high  command  the  Greeks  attend, 

The  tumult  iilence,  and  the  fight  flupend.  1 2Q 

While  from  tlie  center  Hedor  roils  his  eye3 
On  either  hoft,  and  thus  to  both  applies. 
Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands ! 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war^  demands. 
Your  fhining  fwords  wldiin  the  fheath  reflrain,  125 

And  pitch  your  lances  in  the  yielding  plain. 
Here,  in  the  midft,  m  either  army's  figlit. 
He  dares  the  Spartan  king  to  fingle  fight ; 
And  wills,  that  Helen  and  the  ravilh'd  fpoil 
That  caus'd  the  contefi,  (hall  reward  the  toik  I. JO 


V.  123.  Heary  all  ye  Trojans  ^  all  ye  Grecian  hands. ~\ 
It  has  been  asked  how  the  different  nations  could  under- 
ftand  one  another  in  thefe  conferences,  fince  we  have  no- 
mention  in  Homer  of  any  interpreter  between  them  ? 
He  who  was  fo  xGxy  particular  in  the  moft  minute  points, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  been  negligent  in  this. 
Some  reafons  may  be  offered  that  they  both  fpoke  the 
fame  language ;  for  the  Trojans  (as.  may  be  feen  in 
Dion.  Halic.  lib.  i.)  were  of  Grecian  extradion  origi- 
nally, Dardanus  tlie  fird  of  their  kings  was  born  in  Ar- 
cadia ;  and  even  their  names  were  originally  Greek,^  a5- 
Hedor,  Anchifes,  Andromache,  Affyanax,  etc.  Of  the 
laft  of  thefe  in  particular.  Homer  gives  us  a  derivation 
which  is  purely  Greek,  in  II.  6.  v.  405.  But  however 
it  be,  this  is  no  more  (as  Dacier  fomewhere  obferves) 
than  the  juft  priviledge  of  poetry.  Apneas  and  Turnus 
underftand  each  other  in  Virgil,  and  the  language  of  the 
poet  is  fuppofed  to  be  univerfally  intelligiblej^  not  onljt . 
between  different  countries,  but  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven itfelf. 
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Let  thefe  the  brave  triumphant  vi(5lor  grace. 
And  differing  nations  part  in  leagues  of  peace. 

He  fpoke  in  (till  fufpenfe  on  either  fide 
Each  army  ftood:  The  Spartan  chief  reply  VI, 

Me  too  ye  warriors  hear,  whofe  fatal  right  1 55 

A  world  engages  in  the  toils  of  fight. 

V.  155.  Me  too  yenvnrriors  f:ear,ttc7\  We  may  ob- 
ferve  what  care  Homer  takes  to  give  every  one  his  pro- 
per charader,  and  how  this  fpeech  of  Menelaus  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  Laconic ;  which  the  better  to  comprehend,  we 
may  remember  there  are  in  Homer  three  fpeakers  of  dif- 
ferent characters,  agreeable  to  the  three  different  kinds  of 
eloquence.  Thefe  we  may  compare  with  each  other  in 
one  inftance,  fuppofmg  them  all  to  ufe  the  fame  heads, 
,   and  in  the  fame  order. 

The  materials  of  the  fpsech  are.  The  manifefling  his 
g^rlef  for  the  war,  with  the  hopes  that  it  is  in  his  power 
to  end  it ;  an  acceptance  of  the  propofed  challenge ;  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  the  league  ;  and 
a  propofal  of  a  proper  caution  to  fecure  it. 

Now  had  Neftor  thefe  materials  to  work  upon,  he 
would  probably  have  begun  with  a  relation  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  nine  year's  fiege,  which  he  hoped  he  might 
now  bring  to  an  end :  he  would  court  their  benevolence 
and  good  '>vifhes  for  his  profperity,  with  all  the  figiu-es 
of  amplification  ;  while  he  accepted  the  challenge,  he 
would  have  given  an  example  to  prove  that  the  fmgle 
combate  was  a  wife,  gallant,  and  gentle  way  of  ending 
the  war,  pradifed  by  their  fathers  ;  in  the  defcription  of 
the  rites  he  would  be  exceeding  particular ;  and  when  he' 
chofe  to  demand  the  fanction  of  Priam  rather  than  of 
his  fons,  he  would  place  in  oppofition  on  one  fide  the 
fon's  action  which  began  tlie  war,  and  on  the  other  the 
impreflions  of  concern  or  repentance  which  it  muft  by 
this  time  have  made  in  the  father's  mind,  whofe  wifdom 
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To  me  the  labour  of  the  field  refign  ; 
Me  Paris  injur'd  ;  all  the  war  be  mine. 

he  would  uadoubtedly  extol  as  the  effect  ofhis  age.  All 
this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon  with  connexions  of 
the  difcourfes  in  the  moft  evident  manner,  and  the  mod 
eafy,  gliding  undifobliging  tranfitions.  The  effeft  would 
be,  that  the  people  would  hear  him  with  pleafure. 

Had  it  been  UlylTes  who  was  to  make  the  fpeech,  he 
would  have  mentioned  a  few  of  their  afFeding  calami- 
ties in  a  pathetic  air ;  then  have  undertaken  the  fight  with 
teftifying  fuch  a  chearful  joy,  as  fliould  have  won  the. 
hearts  of  the  foldiers  to  follow  him  to  the  field  without 
being  defired.  He  would  have  been  exceeding  cautious 
in  wording  the  conditions  ;  and  folemn,  rather  than  par- 
ticular, in  fpeaking  of  the  rites,  which  he  would  only 
infift  on  as  an  apportunity  to  exliort  both  fides  to  a  fear 
of  the  Gods,  and  a  ftrift  regard  of  julKce.  He  would 
have  remonltrated  the^ufe  of  fending  for  Priam ;  and 
(becaufe  no  caution  could  be  too  much)  have  demand- 
ed his  fons  to  be  bound  with  him.  For  a  concluflon,, 
he  would  have  ufed  feme  noble  fentiment  agreeable  to 
a  hero,  and  (it  may  be)  have  inforced  it  with  fome  in- 
fpirited  axSion.  In  all  this  you  would  have  known  that 
the  difcomfe  hung  together,  but  its  fire  would  not  always, 
fuffer  it  to  be  feen  in  cooler  tranfitions,  which  (whea 
they  are  too  nicely  kiid  open)  may  condu<5t  the  reader,, 
but  never  carry  him  away.  The  people  would  hear  him 
with  emotion. 

Thefe  materials  being  given  to  Menelaus,  he  but  jud 
mentions  their  ti-oubles,  and  his  fatisfaction  in  the  pro- 
fpe-fl  of  ending  them,,  iliurtens  the  propofiils,  fays  a  fa- 
crifice  is  neceiTary,  requires  Priam's  prefence  to  confirm 
the  conditions,  refufes  his  fons  with  a  refeiitnient  of  that 
injury  he  fa  lered  by  them,  and  concludes  with  a  reafon 
for  his  choice  from  the  praife  of  age,  widi  a  fliort  gra- 
"vity,  and  the  air  of  an  apophthegm.  Tuis  he  puts  in-  ot- 
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Fall  he  that  muft,  beneath  his  rival's  arms, 
And  live  the  reft  fecure  of  future  harms.  140 

Two  lambs,  devoted  by  your  country's  rite. 
To  Earth  a  fable,  to  the  Sun  a  white. 
Prepare,  ye  Trojans  !   while  a  third  we  bring 
Seled  to  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 
Let  rev'rend  Priam  in  the  truce  engage,  14J; 

And  add  the  fandion  of  confiderate  age ; 
His  fons  are  faithlefs,  headlong  in  debate. 
And  youth  itfelf  an  empty  wav'nng  ftate  : 
Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife. 
Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  defcerning  eyes ;  150 

Sees  what  befel,  and  what  may  yet  befal. 
Concludes  from  both,  and  beft  provides  for  all. 
The  nations  hear,  with  rifing  hopes  pofleft. 
And  peaceful  profpeds  dawn  in  ev'ry  breaft» 

der  without  any  more  tranfition  than  what  a  (ingle  corr- 
jundion  affords.  And  the  effed  of  the  difcourfe  is,  that 
the  people  are  inftru6led  by  it  in  what  is  to  be  done. 

V.  141.  Tnuo  lamhs  devoted.^  The  Trojans  (fays  the 
old  fcholiaft)  were  required  to  facrifice  two  lambs  ;  one 
male  of  a  white  colour,  to  the  Sun,  and  one  female,  and 
black,  to  the  Earth  ;  as  the  Sun  is  father  of  Kght,  and 
the  Eanh  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  men.  The  Greeks 
were  to  offer  a  third  to  Jupiter,  perhaps  to  Jupiter  Xe- 
nius,  becaufe  the  Trojans  had  broken  the  laws  of  hof- 
pitality  :  On  which  account  we  find  Menelaus  afterwards 
invoking  him  in  the  combate  with  Paris.  That  thefe 
were  the  pov/ers  to  which  they  facrificed,  appears  by  their 
being  attefled  by  name  in  the  oath,  v.  546,  etc, 

V.  153.  The  nations  hear,  '^vitk  rrjtnu  hopes poffef}?^ 
It  fsemed  on  more  than  what  the  reader  woiJd  reafon- 
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"Utithin  the  lines  they  drew  their  deeds  around,         155 

And  from  their  chariots  iflli'd  on  the  ground : 

Next  all  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore. 

Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  fable  fhore. 

On  either  fide  the  meeting  hofts  are  feen. 

With  lances  fix'd,  and  clofe  the  fpace  between.        160 

ably  expecft,  in  the  narration  of  this  long  war,  that  a  pe- 
riod might  have  been   put  to  it  by  the  fingle  danger  of 
the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  Paris  and  Menelaus.     Ho- 
mer has  therefore  taken  care  toward  the  beginning  of  his 
poem  to  obviate  that  obje6tion ;   and  contrived  fuch  a 
method  to  render  this  combate  of  no  effedl,.  as  ihouid  na- 
turally make  way  for  aU  the  enfuing  battles,  without  any 
future  profpeft  of  a  determination  but  by  the  fword.     It 
is  fartlier  worth  obferving,  in  what  manner  he  has  im- 
proved mto  poetry  the  common  hiilory  of  this  afflion, 
if  (as  one  may  imagine)  it  was  the  fame  \vith  that  we  have 
in  the  fecond  book  of  Didys  Cietenfis.  JVhen  Paris  (fays 
he)  being  nxioundedby  ihs  Jpe^r  oj  iHcnelaus  fell  to  the 
ground  J  lift  as.  his  adverjary  was  rujhiyig  upon  himnvith 
hisf-jjord^  he avas/hot  by  anarromj/r  om  Panaarusy  ivkich 
prevented  his  revenge  m  the  iuoment  he  ^was going  to  take 
it.  Inwiediately  on  iheftght  of  this  perfiaious  a^ion^  the 
Creeks  rafe  in  a  tumult ;  the  Trojans  rijing  at  thejame 
ti?ney  ca77ie  on,  andrefcued Par iif torn  his  enemy.  Homer 
has  with  great  art  and  inventioa  mingled  all  this  uith  the 
marvellous,  and  r aifed  it  in  the  air  of  fable.  Thegoddef  of 
love  refcues  her  fivourite ;  Jupiter  debates  whether  or  no 
the  war  fhall  end  by  the  defeat  of  Paris  :  Juno  is  for  the 
continuance  of  it ;  Minerva  incites  Panda.rus  to  break  the 
truce,  who  thereupon  flioots  at  Menelaus.   1  his  heightens 
the  grandeur  of  the  adion,  widiout  deftroying  the  verifi- 
militude,  diverfilies  the  poem,  and  exhibits  a  fine  moral ; 
that  whatever  feems  in  the  world  the  effeft  of  common 
caiifes,  is  really  owing  to  the  decree  and  difpofition  of 
the  Gods, 
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Two  heralds  now  difpatch'd  to  Troy,  invite 
The  Phrygian  monaich  to  the  peaceful  rite ; 
Talthybius  haftens  to  the  fleet,  to  bring 
The  lamb  for  Jove,  th'  inviolable  king. 

Mean-time,  to  beauteous  Helen,,  from  the  skies      165 
The  various  goddefs  of  the  rainbow  flies: 
(Like  fair  Laodice  in  form  and  face. 
The  loveliefl;  nymph  of  Priam's  royal  race) 
Her  in  the  pakce,  at  her  loom  flie  found ; 
The  golden  web  her  own  fad  (tory  crown'd,  170 

V.  165.  Mean-time,  to  beauteous  Helen,  etc  J  The 
following  part,  where  we  have  the  firft  fight  of  Helena, 
is  what  I  cannot  think  inferior  to  any  in  the  poem.  The 
reader  has  naturally  an  averfion  to  this  pernicious  beau- 
ty, and  is  apt  enough  to  wonder  at  the  Greeks  for  en- 
deavouring to  recover  her  at  fuch  an  expence.  But  her 
amiable  behaviour  here,  the  fecret  wiflies  that  rife  in  fa-' 
vour  of  her  rightful  lord,  her  tendernefs  for  her  parents 
and  relations,  the  relenting  of  her  foul  for  the  mifchief 
her  beauty  had  been  the  caufe  of,  the  confufion  Ihe  ap- 
pears in,  tlie  veiling  her  face,  and  dropping  a  tear,  are 
particulars  fo  beautifully  natural,  as  to  make  every  read- 
er, no  lefs  than  Menelaus  himfelf,  inclined  to  forgive  her 
at  leafl:,  if  not  to  love  her.  We  are  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  tliis  partiality  by  the  fentiment  of  the  old  counfel- 
lors  upon  the  fight  of  her,  which  one  would  think  Ho- 
mer put  into  their  moutlis  wath  that  very  view :  We  ex- 
cufe  her  no  more  than  Priam  does  himfelf,  and  all  thofe 
do  who  felt  the  calamities  flie  occafioned :  And  this  re- 
gard for  her  is  heightened  by  all  fhe  fays  herfelf ;  in  which 
there  is  fcarce  a  word,  that  is  not  big  with  repentance 
and  good-nature. 

V.  170.  The  golden  '^Meh  her  onun  fad Jlory  croivn^dJ] 
Tills  is  a  very  agreeable  fidlion,  to  reprefent  Helena 
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The  Trojan  wars  fhe  vveav'd  (herfelf  the  prize) 
^nd  the  dire  tiiumphs  of  her  fatal  eyes. 
To  whom  the  Goddefs  of  the  painted  bow ; 
Approach,  and  view  the  wond'rous  fcene  below! 
-Each  haxdy  Greek,  and  valiant  Trojan  knight,         17-5 
So  dreadful  late,  and  furious  for  the  fight. 
Now  reft  their  fpears,  or  lean  upon  their  fhields ; 
Ceas'd  is  the  war,  and  illent  all  the  fields. 
Paris  alone  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  iingle  fight  to  tofs  the  beamy  lance  ;  180 

Each  met  in  arms  the  fate  of  combate  tries. 
Thy  love  the  motive,,  and  thy  charms  the  prize. 

This  laid  the  many  colour'd  maid  infpires 
Her  hufband's  love,  and  wakes  her  former  fires ; 
Her  country,  parents,  all  that, once  were  dear,  185 

Rufti  to  her  thought,  and  force  a  tender  tear. 
O'er  her  fair  face  a  fiiowy  veil  (he  threw. 
And,  fofdy  fighing,  from  the  loom  ^vithdrew. 
Her  handmaids  Clyraene  and  ^?^thra  wait 
Her  filent  footfteps  to  the  Sc^an  gate.  190 

There  fate  the  feniors  of  the  Trojan  race, 
(Old  Priam's  chiefs,  and  mod  in  Priam's  grace) 
The  king  the  firft ;  Thymoetes  at  his  fide  ; 
Lampus  and  Clytius,  long  in  council  try'd  ;, 


weaving  In  a  large  veil,  or  piece  of  tapeflry,  the  ftory  of 
the  Trojan  war.  One  would  think  that  Homer  inherited 
this  veil,  and  that  his  Iliad  is  only  an  explication  of  that 
admirable  piece  of  art.     Dacier. 
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Panthus,  and  Hicetaon,  once  the  ftrong ;  19^ 

And  next,  the  wlfeft  of  the  rev 'rend  throng, 

Antenor  grave,  and  fage  Ucalegon, 

Lean'd  on  the  walls,  and  bafli'd  before  the  fun. 

Chiefs,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 

But  wife  thro'  time,  and  narrative  with  age^  200 

In  fummer-days,  like  grafhoppers  rejoice, 

A  bloodlefs  race,  that  fend  a  feeble  voice. 

V.  201.  Like  grafhoppers  7\  This  is  one  of  the  juflef^ 
SUid  moft  natural  images  in  the  world,  though  there  have 
been  cridcs  of  fo  little  tafte  as  to  obje61:  to  it  as  a  mean 
one.     The  garrulity  fo  common  to  old  men,  their  de- 
light In  alTociating  with  each  other,   the  feeble  found  of 
their  voices,   the  pleafare  they  take  in  a  fun-fhiny  day, 
the  effects  of  decay  in  their  chillnefs,  leannefs  and  fear- 
city  of  blood,  are  all  circumftances  exactly  paralleled  in 
this  comparilbn.  To  make  it  yet  more  proper  to  the  old 
men  of  Troy,  Euftatliius  has  obferved  that  Homer  found 
a  hint  for  this  fimile  in  the  Trojan  f!ory,  where  Tidioa 
Was  feigned  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  grafhopper 
in  his  old  age,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  being  fo  ex- 
haufled  by  years,  as  to  have  nothing  left  him  but  voice. 
Spondanus  wonders  that  Homer  fhould  apply  to  grafliop- 
pers  cTTcc  Xii^ioio-crxv ,  a  fweet  voice ;  whereas  that  of  thefe 
animals  is  harfh  and  untuneful :  and  he  is  contented  to 
come  off  with  a  very  poor  evalion  oi  Homerofinpjre  quid* 
lihetfasfuit.  But  Hefycliius  rightly  obfervesthat  Ag<g(>i<f 
fignifies  «7rotAdV,  tenerax gracilis y  as  well  -Asfuavis,  The 
fenfe  is   certainly  much  better,  and  the  fimile  more  tiu.- 
iy  prelerved  by  this  interpretation,  which  is  here  follow- 
ed in  tranflating  it  feeble.     However  it  may  be  dledg- 
cd  in  defence  of  the  common  verlions,  and  of  madam 
Dacier's  (who  has  turned  it  harmonieufe )  that  though 
Virgil  gives  the  epithet  rauae  to  Cicada,  yet  the  Greek 
poets  frequently  defcribe  the  grafhopper  as  a  raufical 
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Thefe,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the  tow'r. 
In  fecret  own'd  refiitlefs  beauty's  pow'r : 

creature,  particularly  Anacreon,  and  Theocritus,  IdyL 
I .  where  a  (hepherd  praifes  another's  finging,  by  tell- 
ing him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Hobbes  has  omitted  this  beau- 
tiful fniile. 

^  V.  203..  Thefei  'when  the  Spartan  queen  approach^ d7\ 
IMadam  Dacier  is  of  opinion  there  was  never  a  greater 
panegyric  upon  beauty,  than  what  Homer  has  found  the 
art  to  give  it  in  this  place.  An  afTembly  of  venerable 
old  counfellors,  who  had  fuffered  all  the  calamities  of  a 
tedious  v/ar,  and  were  confulting  upon  the  methods  to 
put  a  concluiionto  it,  feeing  the  only  caafe  of  itapproach* 
ing  towards  them,  are  {l:ru<5t  with  her  charms,  and  cry 
out,  No  <vjoT]der!  etc.  Neverthelefs  they  afterwards  re- 
colle<51:  themfelves,  and  conclude  to  part  with  iier  for  the 
public  fafety.  If  Homer  had  earned  thefe  old  mens  ad- 
miration any  farther,  he  had  been  guilty  of  outraging 
nature,  and  offending  againft  prd^ability.  The  old  are 
capable  of  being  touched  with  beauty  by  the  e^^e ;  but 
age  fecures  tliem  from  the  tyranny  of  paflion,  and  the 
'effed  is  but  tranfitory,  for  prudence  foon  regains  its 
dominion  over  them.  Homer  always  goes  as  far  as 
he  fliould,  but  conflantly  flops  juft  where  he  ought. 
Dacier. 

The  flime  writer  compares  to  this  i-he  rp':;ech  of  Ho- 
lofernes's  foldiers  on  the  fight  of  Judith  ch.  ro.  v.  18. 
But  though  there  be  a  refemblance  in  rne  words,  the 
beauty  Is  no  wav  pai*allel :  the  grace  of  this  conflfting 
in  the  aae  and  charader  of  thofe  wh?^  fneak  it.  There 
is  fome  thing  very  gallant  upon  the  beauty  of  Heltn  In 
one  of  Lucian's  dialog^aes.  ^iercury  (hews  JMenlppus 
the  flvuUs  of  feveral  fine  v/omen ;  and  when  ihe  plxilo- 
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They  cry'd,  No  wonder,  fuch  celeflial  charms  205 

Fpr  nine  long  years  have  fet  the  world  in  arms ; 

What  winning  graces  !  what  majeftic  mein  ! 

She  moves  a  goddefs,  and  flie  looks  a  queen  ! 

Yet  hence,  oh  heav'n  !  convey  that  fatal  face. 

And  from  defl:ru(5lion  fave  the  Trojan  race.  210 

The  good  old  Priam  welcom'd  her,  and*cry'd. 
Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  fide. 
See  on  the  plain  thy  ' -^ecian  fpoufe  appears, 
The  friends  and  kindred  of  thy  former  years. 

fopher  is  moralizing  upon  that  of  Helen  :  JVas  it  for  this 
a  iho".fand  Jhi^s  failed  ft  om  Greece,  fo  many  brave  men 
died^  and  fo  many  cities  nuere  deftroyed?  My  friend 
(fays  Mercury)  //  //  true ;  but  ^'jhat  you  behold  is  only  her 
fliull  \  you  nuould  have  been  df  their  opinion^  and  have 
done  the  very  fame  things  had  you  feen  her  face. 

V.  211.  T/^^^tj^ic/^Pri^w.]  The  character  of  a  "be- 
nevolent old  man  is  very  well  preferred  in  Priam's  be- 
haviour to  Helena.  Upon  the  confufion  he  obferves  her 
in,  he  encourages  her,  by  attributing  the  misfortunes  of 
the  war  to  the  gods  alone,  and  not  to  her  fault.  This 
fentiment  is  alfo  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  piety  of  old 
age  ;  tliofe  who  have  had  the  longed:  experience  of  hu- 
man accidents  and  events,  being  mod  inclined  to  aicribe 
the  difpofal  of  all  things  to  the  will  of  heaven.  It  is  this 
piety  that  renders  Priam  ^  favourite  of  Jupiter,  (as  we 
find  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourdi  book")  which  for  fbme 

o  t> 

time  delays  the.deftrudion  of  Troy  ;  while  his  foft  na- 
ture and  indulgence  for  his  children  makes  him  continue 
a  war  which  ruins  4iim.  Thefe  are  the  two  principal 
points  of  Priam's  charafter,  though  there  are  feveral  lef- 
fer  particularities,  imong  which  we  may  obferve  the  cu- 
riofity  and  inquifitive  humour  of  old  age,  which  gives 
occafion  to  the  following  epifode. 

No 
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No  crime  of  thine  our  prefent  fuif 'rings  draws,         21  $ 

Not  thou,  but  heav'n's  difpofing  will,  the  ciiufe  ; 

The  Gods  thefe  armies  and  this  force  employ. 

The  hofMle  Gods  conlpire  the  fate  of  Troy. 

But  lift  thy  eyes,  and  fay,  V,'hat  Greek  is  he 

'(Far  as  from  hence  thefe  aged  orbs  can  fee)  220 

V.  219.  And  fay  ivhat  Gj'cek  is  he  ?~\  This  view  of 
the  Grecian  leaders  from  the  Widls  of  Troy,  is  juiHy 
looked  upoil  as  an  epifode  cf  great  beauty,  as  well  as  3, 
mailerpiece  of  conduil  in  Homer ;  wlio  by  this  means 
acquaints  the  readers  with  t-ie  figure  and  qualifications 
of  each  hero  in  a  more  lively  and  agreeable  manner.  Se- 
veral great  poets  have  been  engaged  by  the  beauty  of 
this  paflage  to  an  uiiitatlon  of  it.  In  the  feventh  book 
of  Statius,  Phorbas  ftanding  willi  'Antigone  on  the  tower 
of  Thebes,  fliev^'s  her  the  forces  as  they  were  drawn  up, 
and  defcribes  their  epmixianders  who  were  neighbouring 
princes  of  Boeotiaf;,*It  is  aifo  imitated  by  Tafib  in  his 
third  book,  where'^rminia  from  tlie  walls  of  Jerufalem 
points  out  the  chief  warriors  to  the  king ;  though  the 
latter  part  is  perhaps  copied  too  clofely  and  minutely; 
for  he  defcribes  Godfrey  to  be  of  a  port  that  befpeaks  him 
a  prince,  the  next  of  fomevv'hat  a  lower  ftature,  a  third 
renowned  for  his  wifdom,  and  dien  another  is  diftinauifli- 
cd  by  the  largenefs  of  his  ched  and  breadth  of  his  ihoul- 
ders  :  which  are  not  only  the  very  particulars,  but  in  the 
very  order  of  Homer's. 

But  however  this  manned  of  Introdu;51ion  has  been 
admired,  there  have  not  been  wanting  foirx  exceptions 
%a  particular  or  two.  Scaliger  ail:s,  how  it  happens 
tliat  Priam,  after  nine  years  fiege,  flituid  be  yet  unac- 
quainted with  the  faces  of  the  Greciaii  leaders  ■  This  v/as 
an  old  caval,  as  appears  by  the  Scijolia»that  pafs  under 
the  name  of  Didymus,  where  it  is  very  v/ell  anfwerfd^ 
that  Homer  has  juft  before  taken  care  to  tell  us  the  he- 

V  O   L.    I.  -.  Z 
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Around  whofe  brow  fucli  martial  graces  fliine, 

So  tall,  Co  awful,  and  alnioft  divine  ?> 

Tho'  fome  of  larger  ftp.ture  tread  the  green. 

None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien : 

He  feems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride.  22^ 

Thus  ceas'd  tjie  king,  and  thus  die  fair  reply'd. 

Before  thy  prefence,  flither,  I  appear 
"V^^ith  confcious  fhame  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah  !  had  1  dy'd,  ere  to  thefe  walls  I  iled,      , 
Palfe  to  my  country,  and  my  nuptial  bed,  250 

My  brothers,  friends,  and  -daughter  left  behind, 
Falfe  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  I 
For  this  I  mourn,  'till  grief  or  dire  difeafe 
Shall  walle  the  form  whofe  crime  it  was  to  pleafe  ! 
The  king  of  kings,  Atrides,  you  farvey,  235 

Great  in  the  war,  and  great  in  arts  of  fway : 


roes  had  put  off  their  armour  on  this  occafion  of  the  truce, 
which  had  concealed  their  perfons  until  now.  Others  have 
objeded  to  Priam's  not  knowing  Ulyffes,  who  (as  it  ap- 
pears afterwards)  had  been  at  Troy  on  an  embaffy.  The 
anfwer  is,  that  this  might  happen  eitlier  from  the  dim- 
nefs  of  Priam's  fight,  or  defect  of  his  memory,  or  from 
tkc  change  of  UlyiTes's  features  fmce  that  time. 

V.  227.  Before  thy  prefence?^  Helen  is  fo  overwhelm- 
ed with  giief  and  fliame,  that  (lie  is  unable  to  give  a  di- 
reeT:  anfwer  to  Priam  without  iirdhumbling  herfelf  before 
him,  acknowledging  her  crime,  and  teftifying  her  repen- 
tance. And  fhe  no  fooner  anfwers  by  naming  Agamem- 
non, but  her  forrows  renew  at  the  name ;  He  nvas  ones  my 
brother,  but  I  am  noiv  a  ^wretch  univorthy  to  call  hwtfo, 

V.  236.  Crrat  in  the  nvar-t  andgr^at  'm  arts  of  fway  ^ 
This  was  the  verfe  which  Alexander  the  Great  preferred 
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My  brother  once,  before  my  days  of  fliame  ; 
And  oh !  that  (till  he  bore  a  brother's  name  ! 

With  wonder  Priam  view'd  the  godlike  man^ 
Extoll'd  the  happy  prince,  and  thus  began.  24O 

O  bleft  Atrides  !  bom  to  profp'rous  f^ite, 
Succefsfal  monarch  of  a  mighty  (late  ! 
How  vaft  thy  empire !  Of  yon'  matchlefs  train 
What  numbers  loft,  what  numbers  yet  remain  ! 
In  Phrygia  once  were  galknt  armies  known,  ^45 

In  ancient  dme,  when  Otreus  fill'd  the  throne, 
When  godlike  Mygdon  led  their  troops  of  horfe. 
And  I,  to  join  them,  rais'd  the  Trojan  force : 
Againfl:  die  manlike  Amazons  we  ftood. 
And  Sangar's  dream  ran  purple  with  their  blood»     25O 
But  far  inferior  thofe,  in  martial  grace 
And  flrength.  of  numbers^  to  this  Grecian  race- 


to  all  others  in  Homer,  and  which  he  propofed  as  the 
pattern  of  his  own  adllons,  as  including  whatever  can  be 
defired  in  a  prince.    Plut.  Orat,  de  fort.  Alex.  i. 

V.  240.  ExtolPd  the  happy  prince.^  It  was  very  na- 
tural for  Priam  on  this  occafion,  to  compare  the  declin- 
ing condition  of  his  kingdom  with  the  flouriflimg  (i:ate 
of  Agamemnon's,  and  to  oppofe  his  own  rnifery  (who 
had.  ioft  moll;  of  his  fons  and  his  braveft  warriors)  to  the 
felicity  of  the  other-,  in  being  yet  mafter  of  fo  gallant  an 
army.  After  this  the  humour  of  old-age  breaks  out,  in 
the  narradon  of  what  armies  he  had  formerly  feen,  and 
bore  a  part  in  the  command  of;  as  well  as  what  feats  of 
valour  he  had  then  performed.  Beiides  which,  this  praife 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  was  no  fmall 
encomium  of  Homer's  countrymen. 

Z  2 
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This  faid,  once  more  he  view'd  the  warrior-train : 

What's  he,  whofe  arms  lie  fcatter'd  on  the  plain  ? 

JBroad  is  his  breaft,  his  fhoulders  larger  fpread,         255 

Tho'  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 

Kor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  fmall  j 

From  rank  to  rank  he  moves,  and  orders  all. 

The  (lately  ram  thus  meafures  o'er  the  ground. 

And  mafter  of  the  flocks,  furveys  them  round.         26-O 
Then  Helen  thus*    Whom  your  difcerning  eyes 

Have  fingied  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wife : 

A  barren  ifland  boafts  his  glorious  birth ; 

His  fame  for  wifdom  fills  tlie  fpacious  earth, 

Antenor  took  the  word,  and  thus  began  :  265. 

Myfelf,  O  king !  have  feen  that  wond'rous  man ; 

When  trufling  Jove  and  hofpitable  laws, 

To  Troy  he  came,  to  plead  the  Grecian  caufe ; 

(Great  Menelaus  urg'd  the  fame  requeft) 

My  houfe  was  honour'd  with  each  royal  guefl: :        270 

I  knew  their  perfons,  and  admir'd  their  parts, 

jBoth  brave  in  arms,  and  both  approv'd  in  arts. 


V.  2S'8.  Fro7n  rank  to  rank  he  moves  J]  The  vigilance 
and  infpeilion  of  UlyiTes  were  very  proper  marks  to  di- 
ftinguifn  him,  and  agree  with  his  characlar  of  a  wife  man,  ' 
no  lefs  than  the  grandeur  and  majefty  before  defcribed 
are  conformable  to  that  of  Agamemnon,  as  the  fupreme 
ruler  ;  whereas  we  find  Ajax  afterwards  taken  notice  of 
only  for  his  bulk,  as  a  heavy  hero  without  parts  or  aur 
thority.     This  decorum  is  obfervable. 

V.  271.  I  kneuj  their  perfonsy  etc.]     In  this  view  of 
the  leaders  of  the  army,  it  had  been  an  overfight  in  Ho- 
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Ere(5t,  the  Spartan  mod  engag'd  our  view, 
Ulyfles  feated,  greater  rev'rence  drev/*. 

mer  to  have  takert  no  notice  of  Menelaus,  who  was  not 
only  one  of  the  principal  of  them,  but  was  immediate- 
ly to  engage  the  obfervation  of  the  reader  in  the  fmgle 
combate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  a  high  inde- 
corum to  have  made  Helena  Ipeakof  him.  He  has  there- 
fore put  his  praifes  into  the  mouth  of  Antenor  ;  which 
was  alfo  a  more  artful  way  than  to  have  prefented  hira 
to  the  eye  of  Priam  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft : 
It  appears  from  hence,  what  a  regard  he  has  had  both  to- 
decency  and  variety,  in  the  condu(5l  of  his  poem. 

This  pafTage  concerning  the  different  eloquence  of 
Menelaus  and  Ulyfles  is  inexpreffibly  jud:  and  beautiful. 
The  clofe  Laconic  concifenefs  of  the  one,  is  finely  op- 
pofed  to  the  copious,  vehement,  and  penetrating  orato* 
ry  of  the  other ;  which  is  Co  exquifitely  defcribed  in  the 
fimile  of  the  fnow  falling  y^y?,  and  fmking  dc-efi.  For  it 
is  in  this  the  beauty  of  the  comparifon  confifts,  accord- 
ing to  Quintilian,.L  12.  C  10.  //;  Ulyjfe  faciuidiam  et 
viagnitudinem  junxity  cut  craiio?iem  nivibus  hybernis. 
copia  verborumatque  ini^&tu'^arem  fribuif.  We  may  fet. 
m  the  fame  light  with  thefe  die  charax^ler  of  Neftor's  elo- 
quence, v/hich  confifted  in  foftnels  and  perfuafivenefs,  and 
is  therefore  (in  contradiiiindion  to  this  of  Ulyfles)  com- 
pared to  honey  which  drops  gently  and  flowly ;  a  man- 
ner of  fpeech  extremely  natural  to  a  benevolent  old  man, 
Tuch  as  Neftor  is  reprefented.  Aufonius  has  elegantly 
diflinguiihed  thefe  three  kinds  of  oratory  in  the  fcUow-- 
ing  ve.rfes. 

Dulcem  mpaucis  ut  Plifthenideni, 

Et  torreritcm  ceu  Dulichii 
Ningida  dicla.: 

Et  mellita  ne^ftare  vocis 

DiJcia  fatu  verba  canentem 
Neftora  regem. 
2   :;       " 
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When  Atreus'  fon  harangu'd  the  iifl'ning  train,         275 
Juft  was  his  fenfe,  and  his  expreilion  plain. 
His  words  fuccind,  yet  full,  without  a  fault ; 
He  fpoke  no  more  than  jufl  the  thing  he  ought. 

V.  278.  He  fpoke  no  more  thanjuji  the  iking  he  ought  !J 
Chapman,  in  his  notes  on  this  place  and  on   the  fecond 
book,  has  defcribed  Menelaus  as  a  character  of  ridicule 
and  fimplicity.  He  takes  advantage  fromthe  word  Xiyisi<; 
here  made  ufe  of,  to  interpret  that  oSxht/hrillne/s  of  his 
*:oice,  which  was  applied  to  the  acutenefs  of  his  fenfe  : 
He  obferves,  that  this  fort  of  voice  is  a  mark  of  a  fool ; 
ihat  I^Ienelaus  coming  to  his  brother's  feaft  uninvited 
in  the  fecond  book,  has   occafioned  a  proverb  of  folly  ; 
;that  the  excufe  Homer  himfelf  makes  for  it  (becauf  e  his 
jbrother  might  forget  to  invite  him  through  much  bufmefs)  ^ 
is  purely  ironical ;  that  the  epithet  u£^ni(pi?^c^y  which  is 
often  applied  to  him,  fhould  not  be 'tranflated  avarlike, 
jbut  one  who  had  an  affe^ation  of  loving  nvar  ;  in  flion, 
that  he  was  a  weak  prince,  played  upon  by  others,  fnoit 
in  fpeech,   and  of  a  bad  pronunciation,  valiant  only  by 
Jits,  and  fometimes   itumbling  upon  good  matter  in  his 
Speeches,  as  may  happen  to  the  mod  flender  capacity. 
\rhis  is  one  of  the  myfteries  which  that  tranlktor  boafts 
to  have  found  in  Homer.     But  as  it  is  no  way  confident 
with  the  art  of  the  poet,  to  draw  the  perfon  in  v/hofe 
behalf  he  engages  the  world,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  re- 
gard fhould  be  conceived  for  him  ;  we  muft  endeavour  to 
refcue  him  from  this  mifreprefentadon.     Fir/1:  then,  the 
prefent  palTage  is  taken  by  antiquity  in  general  to  be  ap- 
plied not  to  his  pronunciation,   but  his  eloquence.     So 
AuTonius  in  the  foregoing  citation,  and  Cicero  de  claris 
Oratoribus  ;  Menelaiim  ipfum  dulcern  illurn  quidcm  trad  it 
Honierus^jedpauca  loguentem.  And  Quintilian,  I.   12. 
c.  lo.  Homerusbrevem  cum  aniyni  juciinditateyet pro~ 
priam  {idenimef}  non  errare  verbis)  et  carentejhfuper-' 
vacu/Sf  eloquentiam  Msnelao  dedit^  etc.  Secondly,  though 
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But  when  UlyfTes  rofe,  in  tliought  profound, 

His  modeft  eyes  he  fix'd  upon  the  ground,  280 

his  coming  uninvited  may  have  occalioned  a  jelling  proverb,,. 
it  may  Dc^turally  be  accounted  for  on  tlie  priiiCiple  of 
broth erlyilove^  which  fo  vifibly  chai-a(5tcrifes  both  him  and 
Agamemnon  diroughout  the  poem.    Thirdly  «^/j;^*Ao5, 

may  import  a  love  of  war,  but  not  an  ungrounded  aiTec- 
tation.  Upon  the  whole,  his  chaiader  is  by  no  means 
contempdble,  though  not  of  the  moit  mining  nature.  He 
is  called  indeed  in  the  lytii  Iliad  f^xX^oi.y,o<i  Kty^^nTy.q^  a 
fqft  nvarrior,  or  one  whole  fh-ength  is  oi  the  fecond  rate  » 
and  fo  his  brodier  thouglit  him,  when  he  preferred  nine 
before  him  to  light  with  Hector  m  the  7  th  book.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  his  courage  gives  him  a  conl^derable 
.  jfigure  in  conquering  Paris,  defending  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus,  refcuing  Ulylles,  wounding  Helenus,  killing  Eu- 
phorbus,  etc.  He  is  full  of  refentment  for  his  private  in- 
juries, which  brings  him  to  the  war  with  a  fpint  of  re- 
venge in  the  fecond  book,  makes  him  blalpheme  Jupiter 
in  the  third,  when  Paris  efcapes  him,  and  curfe  the  Gre- 
cians in  the  fevendi,  v/hen  they  hefitate  to  accept  Hec- 
tor's challenge .  But  this  alfo  is  qualified  with  a  compaf- 
fion  for  thofe  who  fuffer  in  his  caufe,  wliich  he  every 
where  manifefts  upon  proper  occafions  ;  and  with  an  in- 
duftry  to  gratify  others.,  as  when  he  obeys  Ajax  in  the 
feventeenth  book,  and  goes  upon  his  errand  to  find  An- 
tilochus,  with  fome  other  ccndcfcenfions  of  the  like  na- 
ture. Thus  his  charader  is  compofed  of  qualides  which 
give  him  no  uneafy  fuperiority  over  others  while  he  wants 
their  afTiftance,  and  mingled  with  fuch  as  make  him  a- 
miable  enough  to  obtain  it.  .  • 

V.  280.  Hif  niodeft  eyes,  etc.]  This  behaviour  of  U* 
iyffes  is  copied  by  Ovid,  Met.  13. 

Aflit'tt  atque  cculos parum  tellnre  moratos 
Sujiulit ^-*—^— •""""■"" 
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As  one  unsklll'd  or  dumb,  he  feem'd  to  (land, 

Nor  rais'd  his  head,,  nor  ftretch'd  his  fceptred  hand; 

But,  when  he  fpeaks,  what  elocution  flows  I 

Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  defcending  fnows, 

The  copious  accents  fall,  with  eafy  art;  285" 

Melting  they  fall,  and  fink  into  the  heart  T 

Wond'ring  we  hear,  and  fix'd  in  deep  furprize- 

Our  ears  refute  the  cenfure  of  our  eyes. 

The  king  then  ask'd  (as  yet  the  camp  he  viewM). 
What  chief  is  that,  with  giant  ftrength  endu'd,        2g<^ 
AMiofe  brawny  fhoulders,  and  whofe  fwelling  cheft>. 
And  lofty  ftature  far  exceed  the  reft  ?' 
Ajax  the  great  (the  beauteous  queen  reply 'd) 
Himfelf  a  hod :  the  Grecian  ilrength  and  pride. 
See  !  bold  Idomeneus  fuperior  tow'rs  295 

Amidft  yon'  circle  of  his  Cretan  pow'rs. 
Great  as  a  God !  I  faw  him  once  before,. 
With  Menelaus,  on  the  Spax"tan  fliore. 
The  reft  I  know,  and  could  in  order  name;. 
All  valiant  chiefs,  and  men  of  mighty  fame.  300 

What  follows  In  the  Greek  tranflated  word  for  word 
runs  thus  :  Hefeei?isd  like  a  fool  y  you  'would  have  thought 
him  in  a  rage,  or  a  madman.  How  ockily  this  would  ap- 
pear in  our  language,  I  appeal,  to  thofe  who  have  read 
Ogilby.  The  whole  period  means  no  more  than  to  de- 
fcribe  that  behaviour  which  is  commonly  remarkable  in 
a  modell  and  fenfible  man,  who  fpeaks  in.  public  :  his  dif- 
fidence and  refpe(5l  gives  him  at  his  firfl  rifing  a  fort  of 
confufion,  which  is  not  indecent,  and  which  ferves  but 
the  more  to  heighten  the  furprize  and  efteem  of  thofe 
who  hear  him. 
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Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  num'rous  train, 

Whom  long  my  eyes  have  fought,  but  fought  in  vaia; 

Caftor  and  Pollux,  iirft  in  martial  force, 

One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown 'd  for  horfe, 

My  brothers  thefe ;  the  fame  our  native  fhore,         305 

One  houfe  contain 'd  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 

Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  eafe, 

For  diflant  Troy  refus'd  to  fail  the  feas : 

Perhaps  their  fword  fome  nobler  quarrel  draws, 

Afham'd  to  combate  in  their  iider's  caufe.  310 

So  fpoke  the  fair,  nor  Icnew  her  brother's  doom, 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb ;. 
Adorn 'd  with  honours  in  their  native  fliore. 
Silent  they  flept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

Mean  time  the  heralds,  thro'  the  crouded  towT^,    3 1^ 
Bring  the  rich  wine  and  deflin'd  vidims  down. 


T.  309.  Perhaps  their  fwords^  This  is  another  ftroke, 
of  Helen's  concern  :  the  fenfe  of  her  crime  is  perpetually 
affliding  her,  and  awakes  upon  every  occafion.  The  lines 
that  follow,  wherein  Homer  gives  us  to  underfiand  that 
Caftor  and  Pollux  were  now  dead,  are  finely  introduced, 
and  in  the  fpirit  of  poetry  ;  the  mufe  is  fuppofed  to  know 
every  thing,  pail  and  to  come,,  and  to  fee  things  diflant  as 
well  as  prefent. 

V.  315-.  Mean  time  the  Joeraldi^  tKcJ]  It  may  not  be 
unpleafing  to  the  reader  to  compare  the  defcription  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  league  in  the  following  part  with  that 
of  Virgil  in  the  twelfth  book.  The  preparations,  the 
proceflion  of  the  kings,  and  their  congrefs,  are  much  more 
foiemn  and  poetical  in  the  latter ;  the  catii  and  adjurati- 
ons are  equally  noble  in  both.. 
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Icbeas'  arms  the  golden  goblets  pred, 

"Who  thus  the  venerable  king  addreft.. 

Arife,  O  father  of  the  Trojan  ftate  !  ^ 

The  nations  call,  thy  joyful  people  wait,  V320 

To  feal  the  truce,  and  end  the  dire  debate.  ^ 

Paris  thy  fon,  and  Sparta's  king  advance. 

In  meaf.ir'd  lifts  to  tofs  the  weighty  lance  ; 

And  who  his  rival  fliall  in  arms  fubdue. 

His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treafure  too.  32,5 

Thus  with  a  lafting  league  our  toils  may  ceafe. 

And  Troy  pofTefs  lier  fertile  fields  in  peace  ; 

So  fliall  the  Greeks  review  their  native  fhore, 

Much  fam'd  for  gen'rous  fteeds,  for  beauty  more. 

With  grief  he  heard,  and  bade  the  chiefs  prepare  330 
To  join  his  milk-white  courfers  to  the  car :   ^ 
He  mounts  the  feat,  Antenor  at  his  fide; 
The  gentle  fleeds  thro'  Scssa's  gates  they  guide ; 
Next  from  the  car  defcending  on  the  plain,. 
Amid'  the  Grecian  hoft  and  Trojan  train  331' 

Slow  they  proceed:  The  fage  Uiyfres  then 
Arofe,  and  with  him  rofe  the  king  of  men. 
On  either  fide  a  facred  herald  ftands. 
The  wine  they  mix,  and  on  each  monarch's  hands 
Pour  the  full  urn ;  then  draws  the  Grecian  lord       340- 
His  cutlace  fheath'd  befide  his  pond'rous  fword ;. 
From  the  flgn'd  vidlms  crops  the  curling  hair, 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  fliare ; 

V.  342.  T/je  curling  hair.'}  We  have  here  the  whole 
ceremonial  of  the  folemn  oath,  as  it,  was  obferved  an- 
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Then  loudly  thus  before  th'  attentive  bands. 

He  calls  the  Gods,  and  fpreads  his  lifted  hands.        345 

O  firfl  and  greateft  pow'r !  whom  all  obey. 
Who  high  on  Ida's  holy  mountain  fway, 
Eternal  Jove  !   and  you  bright  orb  that  roll 
From  eaft  to  well:,  and  view  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
Thou  mother  Earth  1  and  all  ye  living  Floods  I         350 
Infernal  Furies,  and  Tartarean  t3ods. 
Who  rule  the  dead,  ,and  horrid  woes  prepare 
For  perjur'd  kings,  and  all  who  falfely  fwear! 
Hear,  and  be  \vltnefs.     If,  by  Paris  flain. 
Great  Menelaus  prefs  the  fatal  plain ;  355 

The  dame  and  treafures  let  tlie  Trojan  keep. 
Arid  Greece  returning  plow  the  wat'ry  deep. 
If  by  my  brother's  lance  the  Trojan  bleed; 
Be  his  the  wealth,  and  beauteous  dame  decreed : 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  Ilion  juftly  pay,  360 

And  ev'ry  age  record  the  fi^nal  day. 


ciently  by  the  nations  our  author  defcribes.  I  mull  take 
this  occafion  of  remarking  that  we  might  fpare  ourfelves 
the  trouble  of  reading  moll:  books  of  Grecian  antiquities ^ 
only  by  being  well  verfed  in  Homer.  They  are  general- 
ly bare  tranfcriptions  of  him,  but  with  this  unneceflary 
addition,  that  after  having  quoted  any  thing  in  verfe,  they 
lay  the  fame  over  again  In profe.  The  Jr.t'tquitates  Hg- 
weric.^  of  Foithlus  may  ferve  as  an  Inftance  of  this. 
What  my  lord  Bacon  obferves  of  authors  in  general,  is 
particularly  applicable  to  thefe  of  antiquities,  that  they 
.write  for  odentation  not  for  inftaiction,  and  that  dieir 
works  are  perpetual  repedtions, 

V.  361.   j4tid  ev'ry  age  record  thejtgnal  day.']  "Hr& 
zxl  IrrouhoiTi  tiir* av^^xTTAiTi  TriXnTcn,  This  feemstiie 
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This  if  the  Phr}\gians  fhall  refiife  to  yield, 
Arms  mnfl  revenge,  and  Mars  decide  the  field. 
With  rhat  the  chief  the  tender  vi<5lims  flew, 
And  m  the  dafl  their  bleeding  bodies  threw:  565 

natural  ienle  of  the  line,  and  not  as  madam  Dacier  renders 
it,  T/jr  fributs  shall  he  paid  to  ike  p  jfierity  of  the  Greeks 
for  ever,     I  think  (he  is  ^m^.e^  in  that  explication,  the 
.  majcrify  of  the  interpreters  taking  it  to  fignify  that  the 
victory  of  the  Grecians  and  this  pecuniary  acknowledg- 
r?;ent  should  he  r^^corded  to  all pofterity.     If  it  means  a- 
ny  more  than  this,  at  leafi:  it  cannot  come  np  to  she  fenfe 
madam  Dacier  gives  it ;  for  a  nation  pnt  under  perpetu- 
al tribute  is  rathei  cnflaved,  than  received  to  friendllnp 
and  alliance,  v.'hich  are  the  terms  of  Agamemnon's  fpeech. 
It  feems  rather  to  be  a  fine,  demanded  aS  a  recompence 
for  the  expences  of  the  war,  which  being  made  over  to 
the  Greeks,  fliould  reinain  to  their  pojierity  for  ever ; 
that  is  to  fay,  which  they  fliould  never  be^molefl:ed  for, 
or  which  /Toulc  never  be  re-demanded  in  any  age  as  a 
cafe  of  injury.     The  phiafe  is  the  fame  we  ufe  at  this 
day,  when  any  purchafe  or  grant  is  at  once  made  over  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever.      With  this  will  agree  the 
Scholiafl-'s  note,  which  tells  us  the  mulft  was  reported  to 
have  been  half  the  goods  then  in  the  befieged  city. 

V.  ^64.  The  chief  the  tender  victims  /7<?t.u.]]  One 
of  the  grand  obje^ftions  which  the  ignorance  of  feme  mo- 
derns has  raifed  againfl  Homer,  is  what  thev  call  a  de- 
fev5l  in  the  manners  of  his  heroes.  They  are  'hoc!:ed  to 
find  his  kings  employed  in  fiich  offices  as  flaughtering  of 
beafts,  etc.  But  they  forget  that  facrificing  was  tlie  moft 
folemn  acH:  of  religion,  and  that  kinjrs  of  old  in  mod:  na- 
tions were  alfo  chief-priefls.  This,  among  other  objec- 
tions of  the  flime  kind,  the  reader  may  fee  anfv/ered  ia 
the  preface*  . 

The 
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The  \  ital  fplrit  ifTu'd  at  the  wound,  '    - 

And  left  the  members  quiv 'ring  on  the  ground. 

From  the  fame  urn  thc}^  drink  the  mingled  wine. 

And  add  hbations  to  the  pow'rs  divine. 

"While  thiTS  their  pray'rs  united  mount  the  sky;        370 

Hear,  miglity  Jove  !  and  hear,  ye  Gods  on  higli ! 

And  may  dieir  blood,  who  iirft  the  league  confound. 

Shed  like  this  wine,  diftain  the  thirfty  crround  • 

May  all  their  conforts  fer\'e  prcmifcuous  lult. 

And  all  their  race  be  fcatter'd  as  the  duft  !  37  j 

Thus  either  hoft  their  imprecations  join'd, 

"\^  hich  Jove  i-efus'd,  and  mingled  with  ihe  wind* 

The  rites  now  fmiili'd,  rcv'rend  Priam  roie, 
And  duis  exprefs'd  a  heart  o'ercharg'd  with  woes. 
Ye  Greeks  and  Trojans,  let  the  chiefs  engage,  380 

But  fpare  the  \yeaknefs  of  my  feeble  age  ; 
In  yonder  walls  that  objed  let  me  fliun, 
Nor  view  the  danger  of  fo  dear  a  fon. 
Whofe  arms  fnall  conquer,  and  wJiat  prince  (hall  fall, 
Heav'n  only  knows,  for  Jicav  n  difpofes  all.  3S5 

This  faid,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  llay'd. 
But  on  his  car  the  fiaughter  d  vidims  l;-id ; 
Then  feiz'd  the  reins  his  gentle  fteeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  lide. 

Bold  Hector  and  Ulyfies  now  dilpofe  39<l 

The  lif^^'  of  conibate,  and  the  ground  inclofe ; 
Kext  to  decide  by  facred  lots  prepare, 
Who  /irfl  fhall  launce  his  pointed  fpear  in  air* 
'  V  o  L .  I.  A.  a 
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The  people  pray  with  elevated  hands, 
And  words  like  thefe  are  heard  thro'  all  the  bands.  395 
Immortal  Jove,  high  heav'n's  fuperior  lord. 
On  lofty  Ida's  holy  mount  adorM ! 
"W'hoe'cr  involv'd  us  in  this  xdire  debate^ 
Oh  give  that  author  of  the  war  to  fate 
And  (hades  eternal !  let  divifion  ceafe,  400 

And  joyful  nations  join  in  leagues  of  peace. 
With  eyes  .averted  He^^lor  hades  to  turn 
The  lots  of  fight,  and  ftiakes  the  brazen  urn. 
Then,  Paris,  thine  leap'd  forth ;  by  fatal  chance 
Otdain'd  the  lirll  to  whirl  the  weighty  lance.  405 

Both  armies  fate,  the  combate  to  lurvey, 
Befide  each  chief  his  aztire  armour  lay. 
And  round  tlie  lifts  the  gen'rous  courfers  neigli. 
The  beauteous  warrior  now  arrays  for  fight, 
In  gilded  anriS  magnificently  bright:  410 

The  purple  cui  flies  clafp  his  thighs  around, 
Witli  iiow'rs  adorn'd,  with  filver  buckles  bound : 
Lycaon's  corslet  his  fair  body  dreft, 
Brac'd  in,  acd  fitted  to  his  fofter  breaft; 
A  radiant  baldiic,  o'^er  his  flioulder  ty'd,  415 

Saihiin'd  the  fv/ord  that  glitter 'd  at  his  fide : 
His  youthful  foce  a  polifh'd  helm  o'erfprend ; 
l^he  waving  horfe-ha"ir  nodded  on  his  head ; 
His  figured  fnield,  a  fliining  orb,  he  takes, 
And  la  his  hand  a  pointed  jav'lin  fiiakes.  a.29 

Witli  equal  fpeed,  and  fir'd  by  equal  charms. 
The  Spartan  hero  fiieatlies  his  limbs  in  arms. 
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Now  round  the  lifts  th'  admiring  armies  (bnd, 
Widi  jav'Iins  fix'd,  the  Greek  and  Trojan  band. 
Amidfl:  the  dreadful  vale,  the  chiefs  advance,  /}2"5 

AH  pale  ^\ith  rage,  and  fliake  the  threat'ning  lance. 
The  Trojan  firft  his  fliining  jav'Iin  threw  ; 
Full  on  Atrides'  ringing  fhield  it  flew, 
Nor  piere'd  the  brazen,  orb,  bat  with  a  bound 
Leap'd  from  the  buckler  blunted  on  the  ground.       45?3t 
iktrides  then  his  maily  lan^e  pi*epares> 
In  a(5l  to  throw,  but  firft  prefers  his  pray'rs. 

Give  me,  great  Jove  !  to  punifh  lawlefs  lud. 
And  lay  the  Trojan  gafplng  in  the  dud  : 
Deftroy  th'aggreflbr,  aid  my  righteous  caufe,  43*5 

Avenge  the  breach  of  hofjjitable  Jaws  f 
Let  this  example  future  times  reclaim, 
And  guard  from  wrong  fair  friend/hip's  holy  name. 
He  faid,  and  pois'd  in  air  the  jav'Iin  fent. 
Thro'  Paris'  fhield  the  forceful  weapon  went,  440 

His  cors'let  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And  glancing  downward,  near  his  flank  defcends. 
The  wary  Trojan  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  iind  difappoints  his  foe : 
But  fierce  Atrides  wav'd  his  fword,  and  ftrcok  445- 

Full  on  his  cafque ;  the  crefted  helmet  (hook ; 


V.  4^;.  Give  me i great  Jove*~]  Homer  puts  a  prayer 
m  the  mouth  of  Menelaus,  but  none  in  Paris 's :  Mene^ 
laus  is  the  perfon  injured  and  innocent,  and  may  there- 
for^ apply  to  God  for  juftice  ;  but  Paris,  who  is  th€  cri^ 
minal  remains  fllent.     Spondanus. 

A  a  2 
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The  t>rktle  fteel,  unfaithful  to  his  hand. 

Broke  fhort:  the  fragments  glltter'd  on  the  fand. 

Tlie  raging  warrior  to  the  fpaclous  skies 

Raised  his  upbraiding  voice,  and  angiy  eyes  :  4j» 

Then  is  it  vain  In  Jove  himfelf  to  truft  ? 

-And  Is  it  thus  the  Gods  aflift  the  jufl  ? 

When  crimes  provoke  us,  heav'n  fuccefs  denies; 

The  dart  falls  harmlefs,  and  the  faulchion  fiies. 

Turious  he  faid,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew  45^ 

(Seiz'd  by  the  creft)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew ; 

Struggling  he  foUow'd,  while  th*  embroidered  thong. 

That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along. 

Then  had  his  ruin  crown*d  Atrides*]oy, 

But  Venus  trembled  for  the  prince  of  Troy :  460 

Unfeen  fhe  came,  and  burft  the  golden  band ; 

And  left  an  empty  helmet  in  his  hand. 

The  cafque,  enrag'd,  amidft  the  Greeks  he  threw ; 

Tlie  Greelis  with  fmiles  the  pplifh'd  trophy  view. 


V.  447.  TAe  brittle  fieelt  unfaithful  to  his  hand, 
broke  fjjori  .  .]  This  verfe  is  cut,  to  exprefs  the 
thing  it  defcrlbes,  the  fnapping  fhort  of  the  fword.  It 
is  the  obfervatlon  of  Euftathius  on  this  line  of  the  origU 
nal,  that  we  do  not  only  fee  the  aftlon,  but  imagine  we 
hear  the  found  of  the  breaking  fword  in  that  of  the 
words.  T^tx^d  T£  Kxi  nT^ocx^et  ^iatr^y^pew-  gx^rsra 
;)tig<§o?.  And  that  Homer  defigned  it,  may  appear  from 
his  having  twice  put  in  the  Ql^irot  (which  was  a  letter 
unnecejffary)  to  caufe  this  harfhnefs  in  the  verfe.  As  this 
beauty  could  not  be  preferved  it  our  language,  it  is  en- 
deavoured in  the  tranflation  to  fupply  it  with  fomoliing 
parallel. 
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Then,  as  once  more  he  lifts  the  deadly  dart,  465 

f  In  thirft  of  vengeance,  at  his  rival'^s  heart, 
The  queen  of  love  her  favoured  champion  Ihrouds 
(For  Gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  clouds^ 
Rais'd  from  the  field  the  panting  youth  flie  led, 
And  gently  laid  liim  on  the  bridal  bed,  47O 

With  pleafing  fweets  his  fainting  lenfe  renews. 
And  all  the  dome  perfumes  with  heav'nly  dews. 

Mean  time  the  brighteft  of  the  female  kind. 
The  matchlefs  Helen  o'er  the  walls  reclin'd : 
To  her,  befet  with  Trojan  beauties,  came  47^ 

In  borrow'd  form  the  *  laughter-loving  dame. 
(She  feem'd  an  ancient  maid,  well-lliill'd  to  cull 
The  fnowy  fleece,  and  \vind  the  twilled  wool.) 
The  goddefs  foftly  fliook  her  iilken  veil. 
That  Ihed  perfumes,  and  whifp'ring  thus  addreft^     480 

*  Venus.„ 

V.  479.  The  godJefs  fcftly  Jhosk^  etc.^  Venus  having   ; 
conveyed  Paris  in  fafety  to  his  chamber,  goes  to  Kele-. 
na,   who  had  been  fpecftator  of  his  defeat,  in  order  to 
draw  her  to  his  love.     The  better  to  biing  this  about,^ 
fhe  firft  takes  upon  herthemo(tprop«er  form  in  the  world, 
that  of  a  favourite  fervant-maid,  and  awakens  her  paf- 
fion  by  reprefenting  to  her  the  beautiful  figure  of  his  per- 
fon.     Next,  afTuming  her  own  fliape,  flie  fn'ghtens  her 
into  a  compliance,  notwithfianding  all  the  druggies  of 
Jhanie,fear  and  anger ,  v.'hich  break  out.  in  her  Ipeech 
to  the  goddefs.     This  machine  is  allegoriciJ,.and  means 
no  more  than  the  power  oi'lovs.  triumphing  over  all  tlie 
confiderations  of  honour^  eafe  ■SLnd.Jlifcty,     It  has  an  ex- 
cellent effecft  as  to  the  poem,  in  prefeiving  (Hll  in  feme 
degree  our  good  opinion  of  Helena,  whom.  \ve  look  up* 

A  a  3 


N 
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Hafle,  happy  nymph  !  for  thee  thy  Paris  calls, 
Safe  from  the  fight,  in  yonder  lofty  walls. 
Fair  as  a  God !  with  odours  round  him  fpread 
He  lies,  and  waits  thee  on  the  well-known  bed : 
Not  like  a  warrior  parted  from  the  foe,  485 

Birt  fome  gay  dancer  in  the  public  fhow. 

She  fpoke,  and  Helen's  fecret  foul  was  movM  ; 
She  fcorn'd  the  champion,  but  the  man  fhe  loved.^ 
Fair  Venus'  neck,  her  eyes  that  fparkled  fire. 
And  breafl  reveal'd  the  queen  of  fbft  deiire.  490 

Struck  with  her  perfence,  ftrait  the  lively  red 
Forfook  her  cheek ;  and,  tremblings  thus  fhe  faid. 
Then  is  it  fHll  thy  pleafure  to  deceive  ? 
■And  woman's  frailty  always  to  believe  ! 
'Say,  to  new  nations  mufl  I  crofs  the  main,  49^ 

Or  carry  wars  to  fome  foft  Afian  plain  ? 
For  whom  muft  Helen  break  her  fecond  Vow  ? 
What  other  Paris  is  thy  darling  aow  ? 


on  \vlth  companion,  as  conflrained  by  a  fiirperior  power, 
and  whofe  fpeeph  tends  to  jufHfy  her  in  the  eye  of  the 
leader. 

V.  487 .  Sh/^ph,  a72dHehn^s  fecrei  foul 'was  moy'd^ 
Nothing  is  more  fme  than  this  ;  the  firfl  thought  of  Pa- 
ris's  beauty  overcomes  (unawares  to  herfelf)  the  con- 
tempt file  had  that  moment  conceived  of  him  upon  his 
overthrow.  This  motion  is  but  natural,  and  before  fhe 
perceives  the  deity.  When  the  affecflions  of  a  woman 
liave  heen  thoroughly  gained,  though  they  may  be  alie- 
nated for  a  while,  they  foon  return  upon  her.  Homer 
kneiu  (fays  madam  Dacier)  njuhat  a  ixiovian  is  capabh 
4fi  'who  had  once  loved^ 
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Left  to  Atrides  (vidor  in  the  rtrife)  » 

An  odious  conqueii  and  a  captive  wife,  50^ 

Hence  let  me  fail :  and  if  thy  Paris  bear 
My  abfence  ill,  fet  Venus  eafe  his  cure, 

I  A  hand-maid  goddefs  at  his  fide  to  wait,. 

P  Renounce  the  glories  of  thy  heav'nly  ftate,,, 

Be  fix'd  for  ever  to  the  Trojan  fhor.e,  f  O^ 

His  fpoufe,  or  flave  ;  and  mount  the  skies  no  more. 

For  me,  to  lawlefs  love  no  longer  led, 

I  fcorn  the  coward,  and  deteft  his  bed  ;, 

Elfe  fhould  I  merit  everla(ting  (liame^ 

And  keen  reproach,,  from  ev'ry  Phrygian  dame  :      510 

iH  fuits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know. 

Too  deep  my  anguifh,  and  too  wild  my  woe. 

Then  thus  incens'd,  the  Paphian  queen  replies ; 
Obey  the  pow'r  from  whom  thy  glories  rife  : 
Should  Venus  leave  thee,  ev'ry  charm  mufi:  fly,      51  j; 
Fade  from  thy  cheek,  and  languifh  in  thy  eye. 


y.  507.  Fcr  msi  io  laiulefs  love  no  longer  led,  I  fcorn 
the  conuardJ]  We  have  here  another  branch  of  the  female 
chara(5ler,  which  is,  to  be  ruled  in  dieir  attaches  hyfuc' 
cefs.  Helen  finding  the  victory  belonged  to  Menelaus,  ac- 
cufes  herfelf  fceretly  of  having  forfaken  him  for  the  other, 
and  immediately  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the  man  Ihe 
had  once  defpifed.  One  may  add,  that  the  fair  fex  are 
generally  admirers  of  courage^  and  naturally  friends  to 
great  foidiers.  Paris  was  no  flranger  to  this  difpofition  of 
ihem,  and  had  foniierly  endeavoured  to  give  his  mifirels 
that  opinion  of  iiim  as  appeals  from  her  reproach  of  him 
aftenvards. 

V.  515^  Should  Venus  leave  thee,  ev'ry  charm  vmjifiy^ 
This  was  die  mo(t  di^eadfui  of  all  threats,  lofs  of  beauty 
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Cleafe  to  provoke  me,,  left  1  make  thee  moi:e 
The  world's  averfion,  than  their  love  before ; 
Now  the  bright  prize  for  which  mankind  engage. 
Then,  the  fad  vidlim  of  the  public  rage,  ^20 

At  this,  the  iaireft  of  her  fex  obey'd. 
And  veil'd  her  blufiies  m  a  filken  (hade; 
Unfeen,  and  filent,  from  the  train  fhe  moves. 
Led  by  the  goddefs  of  the  fmiles  and  loves, 

Arriv'd,  and  enter'd  at  the  palace-gate,  5^5 

The  maids  officious  round  their  miftrefs  wait ; 
Then  all  difperfing,  various  tasks  attend ; 
The  queen  and  goddefs-  to  the  prince  afcend. 
Full  in  her  Paris'  fight,  the  queen  of  love 
Had  plac'd  the  beauteous  progeny  of  Jove  ;  53O 

J  A^Tiere,  as  he  view'd  her  charms,  (he  tum'd  away 
Her  glowing  eyes,  and  thus  began  to  fay.. 


and  of  reputation.  Helen,  who  had  been  proof  to  th^e 
perfonal  appearance  of  the  goddefs,  and  durft  even  re- 
proach her  with  bitternefs  juft  before,  yields  to  this,  and 
obeys  all  the  dictates  of  love. 

V.  53 1 .  S/}e  turnd  anvay  her  glowing  eyes.~\  This  in- 
terview of  the  twoJovers,  placed  oppofite  to  each  other, 
and  overlooked  by  Venus,  Paris  gazing  on  Helena,,  flie 
turning  away  her  eyes,  fhining  at  once  widi  anger  and 
love,  are  particulars  finely  drawn,  and  painted  up  to  all 
the  life  of  nature.  Euftathius  imagines  flie  looked  aiide 
in  the  confcioufhefs  of  her  own  vv^eaknefs,  as  apprehend- 
ing that  the  beauty  of  Paris  might  caufe  her  to  relent. 
Her  burfting  out  into  pafTion  and  reproaches  while  fhe 
is  in  this  ftate  of  mind,  is  no  ill  pidure  of  frailty : 
Venus  (as   madam   Dacier  ol^ferves)  does  nof  leave 
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Is  this  the  chief,  who  lo^  to  fenfe  of  fhame, 
Late  fled  the  lield,  and  yet  furvives  liis  fame  ? 
Oh  hadft  thou  dy'd  beneath  the  righteous  fword       535 
Of  that  brave  man  whom  once  I  call'd  my  lord  ! 
The  boaiter  Paris  oft'  defir'd  the  day 
\A''ith  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  fingle  fray ; 
Xo  now,  once  more  thy  rival's  rage  excite. 
Provoke  Atrides,  and  renew  the  fight :  r^O 

Yet  Helen  bids  thee  flay,  ki\  thou  unikill'd 
Should'il  fall  an  eafy  con<iue(l  on  the  field. 

The  prince  replies  ;  Ah  ceafe,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear ;. 
This  day  the  foe  prevail  d  by  Pallas'  pow'r ;  54  j 

We  yet  may  vanquifh  in  a  happier  hour : 
There  want  not  Gods  to  favour  us  above; ; 
But  let  the  bufmefs  of  cur  life  be  Ipyg  .• 
Thefe  fofter  moments  let  delights  employ. 
And  kind  embraces  fnatch  the  hafly  joy,  ^^q. 

Not  thus  I  lov'd  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  fhoie 
My  forc'd,  my  willing  heav'nly  prize  I  bore, 

her,  and  fondnefs  will  immediately  fucceed  to  thefe  re- 
proaches. 

V.  543.  y^/f  ceafe ^  divinely  fair.']  This  anfwer  of  Pa- 
ris is  the  only  one  he  could  poilibly  have  made  with  any 
fuccefs  in  his  circumf lance.  There  was  no  other  me- 
thod to  reconcile  her  to  him,  but  that  which  is  general* 
ly  mod  powerful  with  the  fex,  and  which  Homeif  (who 
was  learned  every  way)  here  makes  ufe  of. 

V.  551.  N(ft  thus  I  lov'd  thee 7\  However  Homer  may 
be  admired  for  his  condudt  in  this  pafTage,  I  find  a  gene- 
ral outcry  a^ainft  Paris  on,  this  occafion.     Plutarch  has 
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When  flrfl  entranc'd  in  Cranae's  Hie  I  lay, 
Mix'd  with  thy  foul,  and  all  dilToIv'd  away  I 

led  the  way  in  his  treatife  of  reading  Poets,  fey  remark- 
ing it  as  a  moft  henious  a6l  of  incontinence  in  him,  to 
go  to  bed  to  his  lady  in  the  day-time^  Among  the  com- 
mentators the  nioft  violent  is  the  moral  expofitor  Spon- 
danus,  who  will  not  fo  much  as  allow  him  to  fay  a  ci- 
vil thing  to  Helen.  Mollis^  eff:X7?tinatuSi  stfpurcus  tile 
adulter t  nihil  ds  lib: dine  fua  imininutum  didt,  fed  nunc 
rnagis  ea  c&rripi qnam  unquain  alias ^  nequidem  cu77i  pri' 
muineaipjidedtt  {Latini  it  a  re6ie  expriniuniTo  ^Icyio-^oa 
in  re  venerea^  in  infula  Cranae^  Cum  alioqui  homines pri- 
Pii concuhitusfoleant  ejfe  ardentiores.  I  could  not  deny  the 
reader  the  diverfion  of  this  remark,  nor  Spondanus  the  glo- 
ry of  his  zeal,  who  was  but  two  and  twenty  when  it 
was  written.  Madam  Dacier  is  alfo  very  fevere  upon  Pa- 
ris, but  for  a  reafon  more  natural  to  a  lady :  She  is  of  o- 
pinion  that  the  paffion  of  the  lover  would  fcarce  have 
been  fo  excellive  as  he  here  defcribes  it,  but  for  fear  of 
loling  his  miftrefs  immediately,  as  forefeeing  the  Greeks 
would  demand  hei'.  One  may  anfwer  to  this  lively  re- 
mark, that  Paris  having  nothing  to  fay  for  himfelf,  was  o- 
blidged  to  teftify  an  uncommon  ardour  for  his  lady,  at  a 
time  when  compliments  were  to  pafs  inftead  of  reafons. 
I  hope  to  be  excufed,  if  (in  revenge  for  her  remark  upon 
our  fex)  I  obferve  upon  the  behaviour  of  Helen  through- 
out this  book,  which  gives  a  pretty  natural  pi(flure  of  the 
manners  of  theirs.  We  fee  her  firft  in  tears,  repentant, 
covered  with  confufion  at  die  fight  of  Priam,^  and  fe- 
cretly  inclined  to  return  to  her  former  fpoufe.  The  dis- 
grace of  Paris  increafes  her  diflike  of  him ;  ^e  rails, 
fhe  reproaches,  fhe  wifhes  his  deatli ;  and  after  all,  is 
prevailed  upon  by  one  kind  compliment,  and  yields  to 
his  embraces.  Methinks  when  this  lady's  obfervation 
,  and  mine  are  laid  together,  the  bed:  that  can  be  made 
of  them  is  to  conclude,  that  Unce  both  the  fexes  have 
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Thus  having  fpoke,  th' cnamour'd  Phrygian  boy       5^5 
Rufh'd  to  the  bed,  impatient  for  tlie  joy. 


tli^lr  frailties,  it  would  be  well  for  each  to  foroive  the 
other.  » 

It  is  worth  looking  backward,  to  obferve  the  allego- 
ry here  carried  on  with  refpecft  to  Helen,  who  lives  through 
this  whole  bock  in  a  whirl  of  pafTion?,  and  is  agitated  by 
turns  with  fentiments  of  honour  and  love.  The  goddef- 
fes  made  ufe  of,  to  call:  the  appearance  of  fable  over  the 
iflory,  are  Iris  and  Venus.  When  Helen  is  called  to  tlie 
tower  to  behold  her  former  friends,  Iris  the  meffenger  of 
Juno  (the  goddefs  of  honour)  is  fent  for  her;  and  when 
invited  to  the  bed-chamber  of  Paris,  Venus  is  to  beckon 
her  out  of  the  company.  The  forms  they  take  to  car- 
ry on  thefe  different  aifairs,  are  properly  chofen  :  the 
one  afluming  the  perfon  of  the  daughter  of  Antenor, 
who  preiTed  moil:  for  her  being  reftored  to  Menelaus ; 
the  other  the  fhape  of  an  old  maid,  who  was  privy  to 
the  intrigue  with  Paris  from  the  beginning.  And  in  the 
confequences,  as  the  one  infpires  the  love  of  her  former 
empire,  friends  and  country  ;  fo  the  other  inlHls  the  dread 
of  being  call  oflby  all  if  (lie  forfook  her  fecond  choice, 
and  caufes  the  return  of  her  tendernefs  to  Paris.  But  if 
ihe  has  aftruggle  for  honour,  (he  is  in  bondage  to  love  ; 
which  gives  the  {lory  its  turn  that  way,  and  makes  Ve- 
nus oftener  appear  than  Iris.  There  is  in  one  place  a 
lover  to  be  prote^ed,  in  another  a  love-quai  rel  to  be  made 
up,  in  both  which  the  goddefs  is  kindly  officious  Sh 
conveys  Paris  to  Troy  when  he  had  cfcaped  die  ei-mv  ^ 
which  may  fignify  his  love  for  his  mi'lrcfs,  tliat  harried 
him  away  to  juftify  himfel/  before  her.  She  foftens  and 
temhes  Helen,  in  order  to  make  up  the  breach  between 
them :  and  even  when  that  affair  is  finiihed,  we  do  not 
firKl  the  poet  dif.ifle.  her  fVc.  die  chamber,  IZZ 
privacies  the  lovers  hadarrlndto:    in  which  circum- J 
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Him  Helen  follow'd  flow  with  bafhful  charms, 
And  clafp'd  the  blooming  hero  in  her  arms. 

WTiile  thefe  to  love's  delicious  rapture  \ield, 
The  ftern  Atrides  rages  round  the  field:  560 

So  fome  fell  lion  whom  the  woods  obey, 
Roars  thro'  the  defart,  and  demands  his  prey. 
Paris  Tie  feeks  Impatient  to  deflroy, 
l^ut  feeks  in  vain  along  the  troops  of  Troy ; 
Ev'n  thofe  had  yielded  to  a  foe  fo  brave  565 

The  recreant  warrior,  hateful  as  the  grave. 
Then  fpeaking  thus,  the  king  of  kings  arofe ; 
Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  all  our  gen'rons  foes 
Hear  and  attefl !  from  heav'n  with  conqued  crownM, 
Our  brother's  arms  the  jufl:  fuccefs  have  found  :       570 


ftance  he  feems  to  draw  afide  the  veil  of  his  allegory^ 
and  to  let  the  reader  at  laft  into  the  meaning  of  it.  That 
the  goddefs  of  love  has  been  all  the  while  notliing  more 
than  the  pafiioa  of  it. 

V.  553.  Whenfirft  entra-nc^  d  in  Cranae's  i/Ie.']  It  is 
in  the  original  N;^Va  ^'  Iv  K^avocvi  lu/yyjv  ([^iXornrty  kcu  Ivvyi. 
The  true  fenfe  of  which  is  expreifed  in  the  tranflation. 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  fmall  piece  of  prudery  in 
madam  Dacier,  who  is  exceeding  careful  of  Helen's 
character.  She  turns  this  pafTage  as  if  Paris  had  only 
her  ronfent  io  he  her  husband  in  this  Ifland.  Paufani- 
as  explains  this  line  in  another  manner,  and  tells  tis 
it  was  here  that  Paris  had  firfl:  the  enjoyment  of  her, 
that  in  gratitude  for  his  happlnefs  he  built  a  temple  of 
Venus  Migonites,  the  mingler  or  coupler,  and  that  the 
neighbouring  coaft  where  it  was  ereded  was  called  Migo- 
nian  from  ^Ay^vcHi  a  vtifcendo.     Pauf.  Laconicis, 

Be 
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Be  therefore  now  the  Spartan  wealth  reftor'd. 
Let  Argive  Helen  own  her  lawful  lord  ; 
Th'  appointed  fine  let  llion  juftly  pay. 
And  a^e  to  age  record  this  fignal  day« 

He  ccas'd;  his  army's  loud  applaufes  rife,  575 

t  And  the  long  fhout  runs  echoing  through  th-e  skies 


I 
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I     L     I      A      D- 

B    O    O    K      IV. 

THE     ARGUMENT. 

The  breach  of  the  truce,  and  the  firft  battle; 

7'NE  Gods  delibsraie  in  council  concerning  the  Trojan 
nvar  ,••  They  agree  upon  the  continuation  of  itt  and 
Jupiter  fends  doivn  Minerva  to  break  the  truce* 
She  perfuades  Pandarus  to  aim  an  arrov)  at  Mene- 
/aust  ivho  is  ivoundcdy  but  cured  by  Machaon%  In  the 
mean  time  fome  of  the  Trojan  troops  attack  the 
Creeks,  j^gamemnon  is  dijitnguished  in  all  the  parts 
of  a  good  general;  he  revienus  the  troops  ^  and  exhorts 
the  leaders i  fome  by  praifes^  and  others  by  reproofs  * 
Neflor  is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  Tnilitary 
difcipline*  The  battle  joins ^  and  great  numbers  are 
flain  on  bothftdes, 

l^hefame  day  continues  through  thisy  as  through  the  lafl 
booky  (as  it  does  alfo  through  the  tnuo  foJlo'Vjingy  and 
almoji  to  the  end  ofthefeventh  book. )  The  fcene.  // 
*w holly  in  the  f  eld  before  Troy, 


A 


N  D  now  Olympus'  flilning  gates  unfold ; 
The  Gods,  with  Jove,  afTurae  their  thrones  of  goM? 


It  was  from  the  beginning  of  this  book  that  Virgil 
has  taken  that  of  his  tenth  yEneid,  as  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  ftory  in  this  and  the  lad  book  is  followed  in  his  twelfth. 
The  truce  and  the  folemn  oath,  the  breach  of  it  by  a  dart 

Bb  2 
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Immortal  Hebe,  frefh  with  bloom  divine, 
The  golden  goblet  crowns  with  purple  wine  : 
"While  the  full  bowls  flow  round,  the  pow'rs  employ   ^ 
Their  careful  eyes  on  long-contended  Troy. 

When  Jove,  difpos'd  to  tempt  Saturnia's  fpleen. 
Thus  wak'd  the  fury  of  his  partial  queen. 
Two  pow'rs  divine  the  fon  of  Atreus  aid, 
imperial  Juno  and  the  martial  maid ;  10 

thrown  by  Tolumnius,  Juturna*s  inciting  the  Latines  to 
renew  the  war,  the  wound  of  ^neas,  his  fpeedy  cure, 
and  the  battle  enfuing,  all  thefe  are  manifeftJy  copied 
from  hence.  The  folemnity,  fiirprize,  and  variety  of 
•ihefe  circumftances  feemed  to  him  of  importance  enough^ 
to  build  the  whole  catailrophe  of  his  work  upon  them  ; 
though  in  Homer  they  are  but  openings  to  the  general 
a6Hon,  and  fuch  as  in  their  warmth  are  ftill  exceeded  by 
all  that  follow  them.  They  are  chofen,  we  grant,  by 
Virgil  with  great  judgment,  and  conclude  his  poem  with 
a  becoming  majefty :  yet  the  finilhing  his  fcheme  with 
tliat  which  is  but  the  cooled:  part  of  Homer's  a<5lion,  tends 
m  fome  degree  to  fliew  the  difparity  of  the  poetical  fire  in 
thefe  two  authors. 

V.  g.  Immortal  Hebe.']  The  Goddefs  of  youth  is 
introduced  as  an  attendant  upon  the  banquets  of  the 
Uods,  to  fhew  tliat  the  divine  beings  enjoy  an  eternal 
■youth,  and  that  their  life  is  a  felicity  without  end, 
Dacier, 

V.  9.  Tnvo ponv'rs  dhhie^}  Jupiter's  reproaching  thefe 
two  goddefles  with  negledling  to  aiTifl  Menelaus,  proceeds 
(as  M.  Dacier  remarks)  from  the  affedion  lie  bore  to 
Troy :  Since,  if  Menelaus  by  their  help  had  gained  a 
complete  vi6lory,  the  fiege  had  been  raifed,  and  the  ci- 
ty delivered.  On  thecontrar}'-,  Juno  and  Minerva  might 
faffer  Paris  to  efcape,  as  the  method  to  continue  the 
war  to  the  total  deftrudion  of  Troy.     And  according-^, 
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But  high  in  heav'n  they  fit,  and  gaze  from  far, 

The  tame  fpedators  of  his  deeds  of  war. 

Not  thus  fair  Venus  helps  her  favoured  knight. 

The  queen  of  pleafures  (hares  the  toils  of  fight. 

Each  danger  wards>^  and  conftant  in  her  care  I  r 

Saves  in  the  moment  of  the  lad  defpair. 

Her  ad  has  refcu'd  Paris'  forfeit  life, 

Tho'  great  Atrides  gain'd  the  glorious  (Infe, 

ly  a  few  lines  after  we  find  them  complotting  together, 
and  contriving  a  new  fcene  ofmiferies  to  the  Trojans.- 
V.  y'^.  Tho  great  Atrides  gairid  the  glorious  firife^ 
Jupiter  here  makes  it  a  queftion.  Whether  the  foregoing, 
combate  fhould  determine  the  controverfy,  or  the  peace 
be  broken  I  His  puttmgit  thus,  that  Paris  is  not  killed^ 
but  Mar.elaus  has  the  viclory^  gives  a  hint  for  a  difpute» 
whether  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  valid  or  an- 
nulled ;  that  IS  to  iay,  whether  the  controverfy  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  vi^lory  or  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  combatants.  Accordingly  it  has  been  difputed  whe- 
ther the  articles  were  really  binding  to  the  Trojans  or 
not  ?  Plutarcii  has  treated  the  quefhon  in  his  Syrapofiacs, 
I.  9.  qu.  3.  The  fubifance  is  this.  In  the  iirft  propofal 
of  the  cliallenge  Paris  mentions  only  the  vic%ry,  And 
nxjho  his  rival Jhall  in  annsjubdue  ;  Nor  does  He6tor  who 
carries  it  fay  any  more..  However  Menelaus  under/lands 
it  of  the  death  by  what  he  replies  :  Fall,  he  that  inui}  be- 
neath  his  rival  s  arms.  Arid  leave  the  rcjl — Ins  to  He- 
len fpeaks  only  of  the  former;  and  Idacus  to  Priam  re- 
peats the  fame  words.  But  in- the  folemn  oath  Agamen- 
non  fpecifies  the  latter,.^  ^V  Paris  flair, — and  if  by  my 
brothtr's  arrm,  the  Trojan  bleed,  Priam  alio  underftands 
It  of  both,  faying  at  his  lea\'ing  the  field,  I-Vhat  prince 
Jhall  fall ^  heavn  only  knonvs—il  do  not  cite  the  Greek 
becaufe  the  Englilh  has  preferved  the  fame  nicety.)  Pa- 
lis hinifelf  confefles  he  has  lofl  the  victorv,  in  his  fpeec,^ 
.  ,  Bb^ 
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Then  fay,  ye  pow'rs !  what  fignal  iflue  waits 

To  crown  this  deed,  and  iinifh  all  the  fates  ?  20 

Shall  heav'n  by  peace  the  bleeding  kingdoms  fpare. 

Or  rouze  the  furies,  and  awake  the  war  ? 

Yet,  would  tlie  Gods  for  human  good  provide, 

Atrides  foon  might  gain  his  beauteous  bride. 

Still  Priam*s  walls  in  peaceful  honours  grow,  2J> 

And  thro'  his  gates  the  crouding  nations  flow. 

Thus  wliile  he  fpoke,  the  queen  of  heav'n,  enrag'd. 
And  queen  of  war,  in  clofe  confult  engaged : 
Apart  they  fit,  dieir  deep  defigns  employ. 
And  meditate  the  future  woes  of  Troy.  ^<y 

Tho'  fecret  anger  fwell'd  Minen^a's  bread, 
The  prudent  goddefs  yet  her  wrath  fuppreft ; 


to  Helen,  which  he  would  hardly  have  done,  had  the 
whole  depended  on  that  alone  :  And  lafHy  Menelaus  (af- 
ter the  conqueft  is  clearly  his  by  the  flight  of  Paris)  is 
flill  fearching  round  the  field  to  kill  him,  as  if  all  were  of 
3Q0  effect  \vithout  the  death  of  his  adverfary.  It  appears 
from  hence  that  the  Trojans  had  no  ill  pretence  to  break 
the  treaty,  fo  that  Horner  ought  not  to  have  been  direifl- 
ly  accufed  of  making  Jupiter  the  author  of  perjury  in 
"what  follows,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  of  Plato's  objec- 
lions  againfl  him, 

V.  31.  Tho^  fecret  anger  fwe II* d  Minerva  j  breafl7\ 
Spondanus  takes  notice  that  Minerva,  who  in  the  firft 
Jbook  had  reftrained  the  anger  of  Achilles,  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  the  fune  condud  in  refped  to 
herfelf.  We  may  bring  the  parallel  clofe,  by  obferving 
that  fhe  had  before  her  in  like  manner  a  fuperior,  who 
had  provoked  her  by  fliarp  exprefHons,  and  whofe  coun- 
f$ls  ran  againfl  her  fentiments.    In  all  which  the  poet 
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But  Juno,  impotent  of  paflion,  broke 
Her  fullea  filence,  and  with  fury  fpoke. 

Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  th'  aethereal  reign !  55 

My  fchemes,  my  labours,  and  my  hopes  be  vain  ? 
Have  I,  for  this*  fhook  llion  with  alarms, 
Affembled  nations,  fet  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 
To  fpread  the  war,  I  flew  from  fhore  to  fliore ; 
Th' immortal  courfers  fcarce  tlie  labour  bore.  ^O 

At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends. 
But  Jove  himfelf  the  faithlefs  race  defends  : 
Loth  as  thou  art  to  punifli  lawlefs  luft. 
Not  all  the  Gods  are  partial  and  unjufL 

The  fire  whofe  thunder  Ihakes  the  cloudy  skies,     4  - 
Sighs  from  his  inraoft  foul,  and  thus  replies ; 
Oh  lading  rancour !  oh  infatiate  hate 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  fhte ! 
"What  high  offence  has  fir'd  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Can  wretched  mortals  harm  tlie  pow'rs  above  ?         50 
That  Troy  and  Troy's  whole  race  diou  wou'dft  confound. 
And  yon'  fair  ftru6lures  level  \vith  the  ground 
Hafte,  leave  the  skies, .  fulfil  they  ftern  delire, 
Bur/l  all  her  gates,  and  wrap  her  walls  in  fire ! 
I.et  Pnam  bleed  !  if  yet  thou  thirft  for  more,  5^ 

Bleed  all  his  fons,  and  Uion  float  \vith  gore, 

takes  care  to  prefer/e  her  fhil  in  the  pradice  of  that 
Wifdom  of  which  fhe  was  goddefs. 

V.  55.  Let  Priam  bleed y  etc. J  We  find  in  Perfius's 
fatires  the  name  of  Labeo,  as  an  ill  poet  who  made_a 
miferable  tranflation  of  the  Iliad ;  one  of  whofe  verfes 
is  (lili  prefervcd,  and  happens  to  be  that  of  this  place. 
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To  boimdlefs  vengeance  the  wide  realm  be  giv'n, 

'Till  vaft  deftrudlion  glut  the  queen  of  heav'n ! 

So  let  it  be,  and  Jove  his  peace  enjoy, 

When  heav'h  no  longer  hears  the  name  of  Troy.     6<y 

But  rtiould  this  arm  prepare  to  wreak  our  hate 

Oa  thy  lov'd  realms,  whofe  guilt  demands  their  fate^ 

Prefume  not  thou,  the  lifted  bolt  to  ftay. 

Remember  Troy,  and  give  the  vengeance  way. 

For  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns  that  rife  6| 

Beneath  the -rolling  fun,  and  ftarry  skies,. 

Which  Gods  have  rais'd,  or  earth-bom  men  enjoy  ; 

None  (lands  fo  dear  to  Jove  as  facred  Troy. 

Crudum  manduces  Friamumy  Priamique  pljtnnof. 

It  may  feem  from  this,  that  this  tranflation  was  fervilely 
literal  (as  the  old  Scholiad:  on  Perfius  obferves.)  And 
one  cannot  but  take  notice  that  Ogilby's-  and  Hobbes's 
in  this  place  are  hot  unBke  Labeo's, 

Both  king  and  people  thou  nuould'J}  eat  alhe^ 
And  eat  up  Priafn  and  his  children  alL 

t.  6l  ►  But/hoiild  this  arm  prepare  to  lureak  our  hate 
On  thy  lov'd  realms  J 

Hcwner  in  this  place  has  made  Jupiter  to  prophecy  the 
deftrudion  of  Mycenae  the  favour'd  city  of  Juno,  which 
happened  a  little  before  the.  time  of  our  author,  Strab. 
L  8.  The  Trojan  ivar  being  over^  and  the  kingdom  of 
Agame7nnon  dejhoyedy  Mycerne  daily  decreafed  after 
the  return  of  the  Heraclid.-e  :  For  thsfe  becoming  ma" 
Jiers  of  Peloponnefur,  cajl  out  the  old  inhabitants  :  fi 
that  they  luho  pojfefed  Argos  overcame  Mycena  alfo^ 
and  contraflcd  both  into  one  body.  A  Jhori  time  after, 
Mycenx  <ivas  defrayed  by  the  Argives,  and  not  the  leaf 
remains  of  it  are  noiv  to  be  found. 
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No  mortals  merit  more  diftingulfh'd  grace 

Than  godlike  Priam,  or  than  Priam's  race,  70 

Still  to  om*  name  their  hecatombs  expire^ 

And  altars  blaze  with  unextinguifli'd  fire. 
At  this  the  goddefs  roll'd  her  radiant  eyes, 

Then  on  the  thund'rer  fix'd  them,  and  replies ; 

Three  towns  are  Juno's  on  the  Grecian  plains,  75 

More  dear  than  all  th'  extended  earth  contains, 

Mycenae,  Argos,  and  the  Spartan  walJ ; 

Thefe  thou  may'lt  raze,  nor  I  forbid  their  fall : 

^Tis  not  in  rae  the  vengeaace  to  remove ; 

The  crime's  fufficient  tliat  tJiey  fiiare  my  love,  ^0 

Of  pow'r  fuperior  why  Ihould  I  complain  ? 
Refent  I  may,  but  muft  relent  in  vain. 

Yet  fome  dillinclion  Juno  might  require. 

Sprung  with  thyfelf  from  one  celeftial  fiVe, 

A  goddefs  born  to  fliare  the  realms  above,  85 

And  ftyl'd  the  confort  of  the  thund'ring  Jove ; 

Nor  thou  a  wife  and  filler's  right  deny ; 

Let  both  cor/entj.  and  both  by  turns  comply ;. 

So  fliall  the  gods  our  joint  decrees  obey, 

And  heav'n  fhali  a6t  as  we  direct  the  way,  ^O 

See  ready  Pallas  waits  thy  high  commands, 

To  raife  in  arms  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  bands ; 

Their  fadden  friendfhip  by  her  arts  may  ceafe. 

And  the  proud  Trojans  firll  infringe  the  peace 
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The  fire  of  men,  and  monarch  of  the  fl<y,  9  j 

Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly,. 
DifTolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithlefs  adl  of  Troy.. 

Fir'd  with  the  charge,  fhe  headlong  urg'd  her  flight,. 
And  fhot  like  lightening  from  Olympus'  height.         100 
As  the  red  comet,,  from  Saturnius  fent 
To  fright  the  nations  with  a  dire  portent^ 
(A  fatal  fign  to  armies  on  tlie  plain. 
Or  trembling  fallors  on  the  wintry  main) 

V.  96.  Th*  advice  approved!}  This  is  one  of  the  plaoes 
for  which  Homer  is  blamed  by  Plato,  who  mtroduces 
Socrates  reprehending  it  in  his  dialogue  of  the  republic. 
And  indeed,  if  it  were  granted  that  the  Trojans  had  no 
right  to  break  this  treaty,  theppefent  machine  where  Ju-- 
no  is  made  to  propofe  perjury,  Jupiter  to  allow  it,    and 
Minerva  to  be  commiffioned  to  haften  the  execution  of 
it,  would  be  one  of  the  hardeft  to  be  reconciled  to  reafon 
in  tlie  whole  poem..    Unlefs  even  then  one  might  ima-t 
gine,  that  Homer's  heaven  is  fometimes  no  more  than  aH; 
ideal  world  of  abflra<5led  beings ;  and  fo  every  motion 
which  rifes  in  the  mind  of  man  is  attributed  to  the  qua- 
lity to  which  it  belongs,  with  the  name  of  the  deity  wha 
is  fuppofed  to  perfide  over  that  quality  fuperadded  to  it ; 
m  this  fenfe  the  prefent  allegory  is  eafy  enough.     Pan- 
darus  thinks  xr,  prudence  to  gain  honour  and  wealth  at  the 
hands  of  the  Trojans  by  delfroying  Menelaus.    This  fen- 
ttment  is  alfo  incited  by  a  notion  o^ glory,  of  which  Juna 
is  reprefented  as  goddefs.     Jupiter,  who  is  fuppofed  tO: 
know  the  thoughts  of  men,  permits  the  aftion  which  he 
is  not  author  of;  but  fends  a  prodigy  at  the  fame  time 
to  give  a  v/arning  of  a  coming  mifchief,  and  accordingly 
we  find  both  armies  defQanting  upon  the  fight  of  it  in. 
the  following  lines. 
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With  fweeping  glories  glides  along  in  air,  I05 

And  fhakes  the  fparkles  from  its  blazing  hair : 

JBetween  both  armies  thus,  in  open  fight, 

Shot  the  bright  goddefs  in  a  trail  of  light. 

"With  eyes  ere(5l:  the  gating  hofts  admire 

The  pow'r  defcending,  and  the  heav'ns  on  fire  !       IIO 

The  gods,  (they  cry'd)  the  gods  this  fignal  fent, 

And  fate  now  labours  with  fome  vaft  event : 

Jove  feals  the  league,  or  bloodier  fcenes  prepares ; 

.Jove  the  great  arbiter  of  peace  and  wars  ! 

They  faid,  while  Pallas  thro'  the  Trojan  throng  1 15 
(In  fiiape  a  mortal)  pafs'd  difguis'd  along. 
Like  bold  Laodocus,  her  courfe  fhe  bent, 
Who  from  Antcnor  trac'd  his  high  defcent. 
Amidft  the  ranks  Lycaon's  fon  fhe  found. 
The  warlike  Pandarus,  for  ftrength  renown 'd ;         1 20 

V.  120*  P andarus  for  firength  reno'wn'd.']  Homer, 
lays  Plutarch  in  his  treatife  of  the  Pythian  Oracle,  makes 
fiot  the  gods  to  ufe  all  perlbns  indifferently  as  their  fe- 
cond  agents,  but  each  according  to  the  powers  he  is  en- 
dued with  by  art  or  nature.  For  a  proof  of  this,  he  puts 
us  in  mind  how  Minerva,  when  fhe  would  perfliade  the 
Greeks,  feeks  for  UlyfTes ;  when  fhe  would  break  the  truce, 
for  Pandarus ;  and  when  (he  would  conquer,  for  Diomed. 
If  we  confult  the  Scholia  upon  this  inflance,  they  give 
feveral  reafons  why  Pandarus  was  particularly  proper  for 
the  occafion.  The  goddefs  went  not  to  the  Trojans,  be- 
cau(e  they  hated  Paris  and  (as  we  are  told  in  the  end 
of  the  foregoing  book)  would  rather  have  given  him  up, 
than  have  done  an  ill  aflion  for  him :  She  therefore  looks 
among  the  allies,  and  finds  Pandarus  who  was  of  a  na- 
tion noted  for  perfidioufneTs,  and  had  a  foul  avaricious 
f 
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Whofe  fquadrons,  led  from  black  .?:fepus'  flood, 
"With  flaming  fliields  in  martial  circle  (lood. 

To  him  the  goddefs  :  Phrygian  !  can'ft  thou  hear 
A  well-tim'd  coiinfel  with  a  willing  -ear  ? 
WTiat  praife  were  thine,  could'fl  thou  diretfi:  thy  dart,  125 
Amidll  his  triumph,  to  the  Spartan's  heart  ? 
What  gifts  from  Troy,  from  Paris  would'd  thou  gain. 
Thy  country's  foe,  the  Gi^cian  gloi-y  fiain  ? 
Then  feize  th'  occafion,  dare  the  mighty  deed, 
Aim  at  his  breaO-,  and  may  that  aim  fucceed  !  130 

But  iiril:,  to  fpeed  the  fhaft,  addrefs  thy  vow 
To  Lycian  Phoebus  with  the  filver  bow, 
And  fwear  the  fii  filings  of  thy  flock  to  pay 
On  Zelia's  altars,  to  the  God  of  day. 

He  heard,  and  madly  at  the  motion  pleas'd,  135 

His  pollfli'd  bow  with  hafly  raflmefs  feiz'd, 
'Twas  form'd.of  horn,  and  fmooth'd  with  artful  toilj 
A  mountain  goat  refign'd  the  fliining  fpoil. 
Who  pierc'd  long  fince  beneath  his  arrows  bled ;  ^ 
The  (lately  quarry  on  the  cliffs  lay  dead,  ^  I4<^ 

And  fixteen  palms  his  brows  large  honours  fpread :    j 

enough  to  be  capable  of  engaging  in  this  treachery  for 
the  hopes  of  a  reward  from  Paris  :  as  appears  by  his  be-" 
ing  fo  covetous  as  not  to  bring  horfes  to  the  fiege  for 
fear  of  the  expence  or  lofs  of  them ;  as  he  tells  ^neas  in 
the  fifth  book. 

V.  141.  Sixteen  palvis."]  Both  the  horns  together 
made  this  length ;  and  not  each,  as  madam  Dacier  ren-; 
ders  it  I  do  not  objedl  it  as  an  improbability,  that- 
the  homs   were  of  fixteen  palms  each ;  but  that  this 

%vould 
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The  workman  joiii'd,  and  fliap'd  the  bended  horns, 
i    And  beaten  geld  each  taptr  point  adorns. 

This,  by  the  Greeks  nnlecn,  tlie  warrior  bends, 
Screened  by  the  fliiclds  of  his  furrounding  friends-     145 

would  be  an  extravagant  and  unmanageable  fize  for  a 
bow  is  evident. 

V.  144.  Tb'is^  by  the  Greeks  unfeen^  the  ^warrior  bends, ~\ 
The   poet  having   held  us  through  die  foregoing  book* 
in  expeiStation  of  a  peace,  makes  the  conditions  be  here 
broken  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhould  oblidge  the  Greeks 
to  ai5l  through  the    ■\\ar   with  that  irreccncileable  fury, 
which  affords  him  the  opportunity    of  exeiting  the  full 
fire  of  his  ow^n  genius.  The  (hot  ofPandarus  being  there- 
fore of  fuch  confeouencc  (and  as  he  calls  it,  the  s'^^cai  otv 
v«(y  V,  the  fomidation  of  future  ivoes)  it  was  thought  fit  not 
to  pafs  it  over  in  a  few  words,   like  the  flight  of  every 
common  arrow,  but  to  give   it  a  defcription  fome  way 
correfponding   to  its  importance.    For  this,  he  furrounds 
it  with  a  train  of  circumitances  ;  the  hidory  of  the  bow, 
the  bending  it,  the  covering  Pandarus  with  fiiields,  the 
choice  of  the  arrow,  the  prayer,  and  poflureof  the  fhoot- 
er,  the  found  of  the  ftring,  and  flight  .of  the  fliaft ;   all 
-  mod:  beautifully  and  lively  painted.     It  may  be  otDfened 
too,  how  proper  a  time  itAvas  to  expatiate  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars;  when  tlie  armies  being  unemployed,  and  on- 
ly one  man  adling,  the  poet  and  his  readers  had  leifure 
to  be  the  fpe(51:ators  of  a  Angle  and  deliberate  adion. 
I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  little  circumftances 
which  are  fometimes  thought  too  redundant  in  Homer, 
iiave  a  wonderful  beauty  in  this  place.     Virgil  has  not 
failed  to  copy  it,  and  with  the  greateft  happinefs  ima- 
ginable, 

Dixify  et  aurata  volacrem  Threijfa  fagittam 

Deproj/ipjit  pharetra^  cornuque  infenfa  iete?tdit^ 

Et  duxH  long?^  dome  curvala  coivent 
V  0  L  I .  C  c 
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There  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low. 

Fits  the  fharp  arro\y  to  the  well-ftrung  how. 

One  from  a  hundred  feather'd  deaths  he  chofe, 
,  Fated  to  wound,  and  caufe  of  future  woes-. 

Then  offers  vows  with  hecatombs  to  crown  i  jo 

ApolIo^s  altars  in  his  native  town-. 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 

Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends ; 

Clofe  to  his  breail  he  ftrdns  the  nerve  below, 

'Till  the  barb'd  point  approach  the  circling  bow;     155 

Th' impatient  weapon  whizzes  on  the  Avingj 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'rin^  ftring. 

Bat  thee,  Atiides  !  In  that  dang'rous  hour 
The  gods  forget  not,  nor  thy  guardian  pow'r. 
Pallas  aflifts,  and  (weaken 'd  in  its  force)  160 

Diverts  the  weapon  from  its  deftin'd  courfe : 
So  from  her  babe,  when  flumber  feals  his  eye, 
The  watchful  motber  wafts  th'  envenom'd  fly. 

Inter  fe  capit ay  et  vianihus  jam  i anger et  aquiSi 
Lava  aciemferriy  d extra  nervoque  pap  i  I  lam, 
Extemplo  teVtJlridorem  aurafque  fonantes 
AudiU  una  Aruns^  htxfitnus  In  corporeferrum, 

X.  160.   Pallas  aftfls,  and  (iveakeu'd  in  its  force) 

Diverts  the  'weapon ■ J  For  fheio-,^;ly  defigned, 

hy  all  this  a(5ilon,  to  increafe  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  taking  of  Troy :  Yet  fome  commentators  have  been 
fo  ftupid,  as  to  wonder  that  Pallas  fhould  be  employed 
flrd  in  the  wounding  of  Menelaus,  and  after  In  the  pro- 
teJlmg  him. 

V.  163.  ll^afts  tJ)  envenom^ df.y?i  This  is  one  ofthofc 
^nible  corapariTons  whicli  Homer  fometimcs  ufes  to  di- 
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Jnft  where  his  belt  with  golden  bucklea  join'd^ 

Where  linen  folds  the  double  corflet  lin'd,  165 

She  turn'd  the  fnaft,  which  hilling  from  above, 

Pafs'd  the  bi'oad  belt,  and  thro'  the  corflet  drove; 

Tlie  folds  it  pierc'd,  the  plaited  linen  tore. 

And  raz'd  the  skin,  and  drew  the  purple  gore. 

As  when  fomc  Itately  trappings  are  decreed  170 

To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  fteed, 

verfify  his  fubje(5l,  but  a  very  exatSt  one  in  its  kind,  and 
correfponding  in  all  its  parts.  The  care  of  the  goddsfs, 
the  unfuli^eding  fecurity  of  Menelaus,  the  eafe  with 
which  Ihe  diverts  the  danger,  and  the  danger  itfelt,  are 
all  included  in  this  fliort  compafs.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  if  die  providence  of  heavenly  powers  to  their 
creatures  is  exprefl  by  the  love  of  a  mother  to  her  child, 
if  men  in  regard  to  them  are  but  as  heedlefs  fleeping  in- 
fants, and  if  ihofe  dangers  which  may  feem  great  to  us» 
are  by  them  as  eafily  warded  off  as  the  iiraile  implies;, 
there  will  appear  fomething  fublime  in  this  conception, 
however  litde  or  low  the  image  may  be  thought  at  firft 
fight  in  refpec^  to  a  hero.  A  higher  comparifon  would 
but  have  tended  to  leflen  the  difparity  between  the  gods 
and  man,  and  the  jurtnefs  of  the  fimile  had  been  loft,  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  fentiment. 

V.  170.  As  'when  fome J} ate ly  trappings i  etc.]]  Some 
have  judged  the  circumfianccs  in  this  limiie  to  be  fuper- 
fluous,  and  think  it  foreign  to  the  purpofe  to  take  notice, 
that  this  ivory  was  intended  for  the  boffes  of  a  bridle, 
was  laid  up  for  a  prince,  or  that  a  woman  of  Caria  or 
Maeonia  dyed  it.  Euftathius  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
who  extols  this  paffage  for  the  variety  it  prelents,  and 
the  learning  it  includes  :  We  learn  from  hence  that  the 
Lydians,  and  Carians  were  famous  in  the  fird  times  for 
"^elr  ftaining  in  purple,  and  that  the  women  excelled  in 
works  of  ivory  :  as  alfo  that  there  were  certain  ornaments 

GC2 
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A  nymph  in  Caria  or  Maeonia  bred, 

Stains  the  p\ire  iv'ry  with  a  lively  red  ; 

With  equal  luflre  Tarious  colours  vie. 

The  fhining  whiten efs,  and  the  Tyrian  dye  ;  175 

So,  great  Atrides  !  fhow'd  thy  facred  blood, 

As  down  thy  fnowy  thigh  difHl-Fd  the  {beaming  floods 

■which  only  kings  and  princes  were  privlledged  to  wear^ 
But  without  having  recourfe  to  antiquities  to  julHfy  this 
particular,  it  may  be  alledged,  that  the  iimile  dees  not  con- 
iift  barely  in  the  colours  ;  it  was  but  little  to  tell  us,  that 
the  blood  of  Menelaus  appearing  on  the  whitenefs  of  his 
skin,  vied  with  the  purple  ivory  ;  but  this  implies,  that  - 
the  honourable  wounds  of  a  hero  are  the  beautiful  drefs 
of  war,  and  become  him  as  much  as  the  molt  gallant  or- 
naraents*4n  which  he  takes  the  field.  Virgil,  it  is  true, 
has  omitted  the  circumftance  in  his  imitation  of  this  com- 
parifon,  /En..  12. 

Indu7n  fangumeo  vsjuit  violaverit  qflro 
Si  quis  ebur . « 

Eut  In  this  he  judges  only  for  himfelfj  and  does  not  con- 
demn Homer.  It  was  by  no  means  proper  that  his  ivory 
iliould  have  been  a  piece  of  martial  accoutrement,  when 
he  applied  It  fo  differently,  transferring  it  from  the  wounds 
of  a  licro  to  the  blufhes  of  the  fair  Lavinia. 

V.  177.  /^j  do^^jn  thy  Jnoivy  thigh.~\  Homer  is   very 
particukir  here,  in  giving  the  pidure   of  the  blood  run- 
ning in  a  long  trace,   lower  and  lower,  as  will  appear 
from  the  words  themfelves. 

The  tranflator  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  every  one 
of  thefe  partSj  iirfl  the  tliigh,  then  the  leg,  then  the  foot^ 
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With  horror  feiz'd,  the  king  of  men  defcry'd 

The  fiiaft  infix'd,  and  faw  the  gufhing  tide: 

Nor  lefs  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found  |8b. 

The  fhining  barb  appear  above  the  wound. 

Then  vyith  a  figh  that  heav'd  his  manly  bread. 

The  royal  brother  thus  his  grief  exprefl. 

And  grafp'd  his  hand ;  while  all  the  Greeks  around 

With  anfwering  fighs  return'd  the  plaintive  founds    185 

O  dear  as  life  !  did  I  for  diis  agree 
The  folemn  truce,  a  fatal  truce  to  thee ! 


which  might  be  tedious  in  EngliHi :  but  the  author's  dc« 
fign  being  only  to  image  the  ftreammg  of  the  blood,  it 
feeraed  equivalent  to  make  it  trickle  through  the  length 
of  an  Alexandrine  line, 

V.  i86»  0  dear  as  life,  etc.]  This  incident  of  the 
wound  of  Menelaus  gives  occafion  to  Homer  to  draw 
a  fine  defcription  of  fraternal  love  in  Agamemnon.  On 
the  firlt  fight  of  it,  he  is  ftruck  v/ith  amaze  and  confu- 
fion,  and  now  breaks  out  in  tendernefs  and  grief.  He 
firft  accufes  hinifeif  as  the  caufe  of  tliis  misfortune,  by 
having  confented  to  expofe  his  brodier  to  the  fingle  corn- 
bate,  which  had  drawn  on  this  fatal  confequence.  Next 
he  inveighs  againll  the  Trojans  in  general  for  their  per- 
fidioufiielSj  as  not  yet  knowing  that  it  was  the  adt  of 
Pandarus  only.  He  then  comforts  himfelf  with  the  con- 
fidence that  the  Gods  will  revenge  him  upon  Troy ;  but 
doubts  by  what  hands-  this  punifhment  may  be  inflicted, 
as  fearing  the  death  of  Menelaus  will  force  the  Greeks 
to  return  with  fiiamc  to  their  country.  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  all  this,  but  on  the  other  fide  a  great 
deal  of  nature,  in  the  confufed  fentiments  of  Agamem- 
non on  the  occafion,  as  they  are  veiy  well  explained  by 

Spondanus. 

Cc  3 
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Wert  thou  expos'd  to  all  the  hoftile  train. 
To  fight  for  Greece,  and  conquer,  to  be  flalu? 
The^ace  of  Trojans  in  thy  ruin  join,  190 

And  faith  is  fcorn'd  by  all  the  perjur'd  line. 
Not  thus  our  vows,  confirm'd  with  wine  and  gore, 
Thofe  hands  we  plighted,  and  thofe  oaths  we  Avore, 
Shall  all  be  vain :   When  heav'n's  revenge  is  flow, 
/-  Jove  but  prepares  to  flrike  the  fiercer  blow.  195 

The  day  Ihall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
,  Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dull:  fliall  lay. 
When  Priam's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  felf  (hall  fall. 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  fw allow  all. 
i  fee  the  God,  already,  from  the  pole,  200 

Bare  hisTcd  arm,  and  bid  the  thunder  roll; 
I  fee  th 'Eternal  all  his  fury  fiied, 
And  fhake  his  JEgis  o'er  their  guilty  head. 
Such  mighty  woes  on  perjur'd  princes  wait ; 
But  thou,  alas  !  deferv'ft  a  happier  fate. 
Still  muft  I  mourn  die  period  of  thy  days, 
^And  only  mourn,  without  my  {hare  of  praife  ? 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  the  heartlefs  Greeks  no  more 
Shall  dream  of  conquefls  on  the  hoflile  lliore ; 
Troy  feiz'd  of  Helen,  and  our  glory  loft,  210 

Thy  bones  fhall  moulder  on  a  foreign  coaft ; 
While  fome  proud  Trojan  thus  infuking  cries, 
(And  fpums  the  duft  where  Menelaus  lies) 

V.  212.  While  fome  proudTroj  any  ^icj]  Agamemnon 
here  calls  to  mind  how,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother, 
tlieioefTedualpreparaupflS,  aiidA<^iQiiS  jigainft  Trpy  m«ft 
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*'  Such  are  the  trophies  Greece  from  Ilion  brings,       ' 
"  And  fuch  the  conquefls  of  her  king  of  kings  !      215 
"  Lo  his  proud  veflels  fcatter'd  o'er  the  main, 
"  And  unreveng'd,  his  mighty  brother  flain." 
Qh  I  ere  that  dire  difgrace  fhall  blaft  my  fame. 
Overwhelm  me,  earth  !  and  hide  a  monarch's  flame. 

He  faid:  A  leader's  and  a  brother's  fears.  220 

Poffefs  his  foul,,  which  thus  the  Spartan  cheers: 
Let  not  thy  words  the  warmth  of  Greece  abate : 
The  feeble  dart  is  guiltlefs  of  my  fate : 
Stiff  with  the  rich  embroider'd"  work  around, 
My  vary'd  belt  repell'd  the  flying  wound,  22^- 

become  a  derifion  to  the  world.  This  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture a  very  irritating  fentiment,  though  it  were  never  fo 
carelefly  exprelf;  but  the  poet  has  found  out  a  peculiar 
air  of  aggravation,  in  making  him  bring  all  the  confe- 
quences  before  his  eyes,  in  a  pidure  of  their  Trojan  e- 
nemies  gathering  round  the  tomb  of  the  unhappy  Mene- 
la\is,  elated  with  pride,  infulting  the  dead,  and  throwing 
out  difdalnful  expreflions  and  curfes  againft  him  and  his 
family.  There  is  nothing  which  could  more  effectual- 
ly reprefent  a  Hate  of  anguifh,  than  the  drawing  fuch 
an  image  as  this,  which  fliews  a  man  increafing  his  pre- 
fent  unhappinefs  by  the  profpeift  of  a  future  train  of  mif- 
fortunes. 

V.  222.  Lef  not  thy  nvords  the  'warmth  of  Greece  a' 
bater\  In  Agamemnon,  Homer  has  fliewn  an  example  of 
a  tender  nature,  and  fraternal  affection,  and  now  in  Me- 
.  nelaus  he  gives  us  one  of  a  generous  warlike  patience  and 
prefence  of  mind.  He  fpeaks  of  his  own  Ciife  with  no 
other  regard,  but  as  this  accident  of  his  wound  may  tend 
to  the  difcouragement  of  the  foldiers ;  and  exhorts  the 
general  to  beware  of  dejeding  their  fpirits  from  the  pro- 
fecuxioD  of  the  war.     Spondanus, 
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To  whom  the  king.     My  brother  and  my  friend» 
Thus,  always  thus,  may  heav'n  thy  life  defend  J 
Now  feek  Ibme  skilful  hand,  whofe  pow'rful  art 
May  flanch  th'  efTufion,  and  extract  the  dart. 
Hearld,  be  fwift,  and  bid  Machaon  bring  2  31^ 

His  fpeedy  fuccour  to  the  Spartan  king  ;. 
Pierc'd  with  a  winged  fhaft  (the  deed  of  Troy) 
The  Grecian's  forrow,  and  the  Dardan's  joy. 

With  hafty  zeal  the  fwift  Talthybius  flies ; 
Thro'  the  thick  files  he  darts  his  fearehing  eyes,     2 35 
And  finds  Machaon,  where  fublime  he  (lands 
In  arms  incirclcd  with  his  native  bands. 
Then  thus :  Machaon,  to  the  king  repair. 
His  wounded  brother  claims  thy  timely  care  y 
Pierc'd  by  fome  Lycian  or  Dardanian  bow,  24O 

A  grief  to  us,  a  triumph  to  the  foe. 

The  heavy  tidings  griev'd  the  godlike  man; 
Swift  to  his  fuccour  tliro'  the  ranks  he  ran : 
The  dauntlefs  king  yet  (landing  firm  he  found. 
And  all  the  chiefs  in  deep  concern  around.  245 

Where  to  the  (leely  point  die  reed  was  joia'd, 
The  fhaft  he  drew,  but  left  tlie  head  behind. 
Strait  the  broad  belt  with  gay  embroidery  grac'd. 
He  loos'd ;  the  corflet  from  his  bread  unbrac'd ; 
Then  fuck'd  the  blood,  and  fov'reign  balm  infus'd,    25O 
\"\Tiich  Chiron  gave,  and  iEfculapius  us'd. 
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While  round  the  prince  the  Greeks  employ  their  care, 
The  Trojans  rulh  tumultuous  to  the  war ;. 
Once  more  they  glitter  in  refalgent  arms,. 
Once  more  the  fields  are  fiU'd  with  dire  alarms.        255 
Nor  had  you  feen  the  king  of  men  appear 
Confus'd,  unacflive,  or  furpriz'd  with  fear; 
But  fond  of  glory,  with  fevere  delight,, 
His  beating  bofom  elaim'd  the  rifing  fight. 
No  longer  with  his  warlike  fleeds  he  ftay'd,  260 

Or  prefs'd  the  car  with  polifh'd  brafs  inlay'd  : 
But  left  Eurymedon  the  reins  to  guide ; 
The  fiery  courfers  fnorted  at  his  fide. 
On  foot  thro'  all  the  martial  ranks  he  moves, 
And  thefe  encourages,  and  thofe.  reproves.  265 

v..  253..  7'/6<?  Trojans  rujh  iuviultuous  to  the  nuarl^ 
They  advanced  to  the  enemy  in  the  belief  that  the  iliot 
of  Pandarus  was  made  by  order  of  die  generals.  Dacier, 

V.  256.  Nor  hadyoufeen^  The  poet  here  changes 
his  narration,  and  turns  himfelf  to  the  reader  in  an  apo- 
Jlrophe.  Longinus  in  his  22 d  chapter,  commends  this 
figure,  as  caufing  a  reader  to  become  a  fpe<5i:ator,  and  keep- 
ing, his  mind  fixed  upon  the  a(5lion  before  him.  The  a- 
portrophe  (fays  he)  renders  us  inore  anvakened,  more  at- 
tentive, and  more  full  0/  the  thing  defer ibed.  Madam 
Dacier  will  have  it,  that  it  is  the  mufe  who  addre/Tes  her- 
.  fblf  to  the  poet  in  the  fecond  perfon  :  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter which,  fines  it  has  equally  its  effect  either  way. 

V.  264.  Thro"  ail  the  martial  ranks  he  vioves^  etc.^ 
In  the  following  review  of  the  army,  which  fakes  up  a 
oreat  part  of  this  book,  we.  fee  all  die  fpirit,  art,  and  in- 
duftry  of  a  compleat  general ;  together  with  the  proper 
characters  of  thofe  leaders  whom  he  incites.  Agamem- 
non confiders  at  this  fudden  exigence,  tliat  he  fliould  fuft 
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Brave  men  !  he  cries  (to  fuch  who  boldly  dare 
Urge  tlieir  fwift  deeds  to  face  the  coming  war): 
Your  ancient  valour  on  the  foes  approve ; 
Jove  is  with  Greece,  and  let  us  truft  in  Jovcl. 

addrefs  himfelf  to  all  in  general ;  he  divides  his  dlfcourfc 
to  the  brave  and  the  fearfal,  ufmg  arguments  which  a- 
rife  from  confidence  or  defpair,  pafiions  which  a^ft  upon 
us^  moft  forcibly :  To  the  brave,  he  urges  their  fecure 
hopes  of  conqueft,  flnce  the  gods  miifl  punifh  perjury  ; 
to.  the  timorous,  their  inevitable  deftrut^ion,.  if  the  ene- 
my fhould  burn  their  (hips.  After  this  he  flies  from  rank 
to>  rank,,  applying  himfelf  to  each  ally  with  particular  ar- 
tifice :  He  carefl'es  Idomeneus  as  an  old  friend,  who  had 
promifed  not  to  forfake  him ;  and  meets  with  an  anfwer 
in  that  hero's  true  character,  fhort,  honed,  hearty,  and 
foldier-like.  He  praifes  the  Ajaxes  as  warriors  whofe 
examples  fired  the  army :  and  is  received  by  them  wth- 
out  any  reply,  as  they  were  men  who  did  not  profefs 
fpeaking.  He  paiTes  next  to  Neftor,  whom  he  finds  talk- 
ing to  his  foldiers  as  he  marfhaled  them ;  here  he  was 
not  to  part  without  a  complement  on  both  fides  ;  he  ^vifh- 
es  him  the  ftrength  he  had  once  in  his  youth,  and  is  an- 
l\vered  with  an  account  of  fomething  which  the  old  he- 
ro had  done  in  his  former  days.  From  hence  he  goes  to 
the  troops  which  lay  faitheft  from  the  place  of  adion ; 
where  he  finds  Meneftheus  and  UlylTes,  not  intirely  un- 
prepared,, nor  yet  in  motion,  as  being  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened.  He  reproves  Ulyfles  for  this,  with  words 
agreeable  to  the  hurry  he  is  in,  and  receives  an  anfwer 
which  ftiits  not  ill  with  the  twofold  charader  of  a  wife 
and  a  valiant  man :  hereupon  Agamemnon  appears  pre- 
fent  to  himfelf,  and  excufes  his  hafty  expreflions.  The 
next  he  meets  is  Diomed,  whom  he  aifo  rebukes  for 
backwardnefs,  but  after  another  manner,  by  fetting  be- 
fore him  the  example  of  his  father.  Thus  is  Agamem- 
non introduced,  praiiing,  terrifying,  exhorting,  blaming. 
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^Tis  not  for  us,  but  guilty  Troy  to  dread,  270 

Whofe  Crimes  fit  heavy  on  her  perjur'd  head  ; 
Her  Tons  and  matrons  Greece  fliall  lead  in  chains, 
And  her  dead  warriors  (trow  the  mournftrl  plains. 

Thus  with  new  ardour  he  the  brave  infpires ; 
Or  tlras  tlie  fearful  with  reproaches  fires.  275 

Shame  to  your  country,  fcand:d  of  your  kind! 
Bom  to  the  fate  you  well  deferve  to  findl 
*\Vhy  (land  ye  gazing  round  the  dreadful  plain, 
Prepared  for  flight,  but  doom'd  ta  fly  in  vain  ? 
Confus'd  and  panring  thus,  the  hunted  deer  280 

Falls  as  he  flies,  a  vidim  to  his  fear. 
Still  muft  ye  wait  the  foes,  and  ftill  retire, 
Till  yon'  tall  veflels  blaze  with  Trojan  fire  ? 
Or  truft  ye-,  Jove  a  valiant  foe  fliall  chace, 
To  fave  a  trembling,  heaitlefs,  daftard  race  ?  285 

This  fald,  he  ftalk'd  with  ample  (Irides  along. 
To  Crete's  brave  monarch,  and  his  martial  throng ; 
High  at  their  head  he  faw  the  chief  appear. 
And  bold  Meriones  excite  the  rear. 
At  this  the  kin^  his  genVous  joy  expreft,  29O 

And  ciafp'd  the  warrior  to  his  armed  bread:. 
Divine  Idomeneus !  what  thanks  we  owe 
To  worth  like  tliine  ?  what  praife  fliall  we  beftov/  ? 

cxcufing  himfelf,  and  again  relapfmg  into  reproofs ;  a 
lively  pldure  of  a  great  mind  in  the  highefl  emotion. 
And  at  the  fame  time  the  variety  is  fo  kept  up,  with  a 
regard  to  the  different  charadlers  of  the  leaders,  that  our 
thoughts  are  not  tired  widi  running  along  with  him  over 
«dl  his  anny. 
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To  thee  the  foreniofl  honours  are  decreed, 

Firfl  in  the  figlit,  and  evYy  graceful  deed.  295 

For  this,  in  banquets,  when  the  gen'rous  bovvds 

Rellore  our  blood,  and  raife  the  warriors  fouls, 

Tho'  all  the  reft  with  dated  rules  we  bound, 

Unmix'd,  unmeafiir'd  are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 

Be  ftin  thyfrlf;  in  arms  a  mighty- name;  oqo 

Maintain  thy  honours,  and  irilarge  thy  fame. 

To  whom  the  Cretan  thus  his  fpcech  addrefl ; 
Secure  of  me,  O  king !  exhort  the  reft : 
FLx'd  to  thy  fide,  in  ev'ry  toil  I  fhare. 
Thy  firm  affociate  in  the  day  of  war.  ^05 

But  let  the  fignal  be  this  moment  giv'n ; 
To  mix  in  fight  is  all  I  afl^  of  heav'n. 
The  field  fliall  prove  how  perjuries  fucceed. 
And  chains  or  death  avenge  their  impious  deed. 

Charm 'd  with  his  heat,  the  king  liis  courfe  purfues,  310 
And  ne^A  thc/troops  of  either  Ajax  viev/s ; 

V.  296.  For  thh^  in  hanquets.~]  The  ancients  ufually 
in  their  feafts  divided  to  the  guefls  by  equal  portions, 
except  when  they  took  feme  particular  occafion  to  fliew 
diftiniflion,  and  give  the  preference  to  any  one  perfoni 
It  was  then  looVed  upon  as  the  higheft  mark  of  honour 
to  be  alloted  the  beft  portion  of  meat  and  wine,  and  to  be 
allowed  an  exemption  from  the  laws  of  the  feafl,  in  drink- 
ing wine  unmingled  and  without  (tint.  This  cuflcm  was 
much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
we  find  it  pra^lifed  in  the  banquet  given  by  Jofeph.  ro  his 
brethren  in  ^gypt,  Gea.  43.  v.  ult.  y^fd  he  feni  mcjj'es 
to  ihemfrom  before  him^  but  Betijajuins  mefs  nvai  fve 
times  fo  much  as  any  of  theirs  ^     Dacier, 

In 
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In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 

A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground. 

Thus  from  the  lofty  promontory's  brov/ 

A  fwain  furveys  the  gathjing  florm  below;  31^ 

Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rife, 

•Spread  In  dim  Itreams,  and  fail  along  the  skies, 

'  I" ill  black  as  night  the  fwelling  tempeil:  fnows, 

The  cloud  condenfing  as  the  weft-wind  blows  : 

He  dreads  th'  impending  ftorm,  and  drives  his  flock  32O 

To  the  clofe  covert  of  an  arching  rock.     " 

Such,  and  fo  thick,  th'  embattel'd  fquadrons  flood, 
|j  With  fpears  ere61:,  a  moving  iron  wood  ; 
A  fliady  light  was  fliot  from  glimm'ring  fhlelds, 
And  their  brown  arms  obfcur'd  the  dusky  fields,      325 

O  heroes!   worth}^  fuch  a  dauntlefs  train, 
"VMiofe  godlike  virtue  we  but  urge  in  vain, 
(Exclaim'd  the  king)  who  raife  3^our  eager  bands 
'\'\'"ith  great  examples,  more  than  loud  commands. 
Ah  would  the  Gods  but  breathe  in  all  the  red  3  30 

Such  fouls  as  burn  in  your  exalted  bread ! 
Soon  fliould  our  arms  with  jull:  diccefs  be  crown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  fmoaking  on  the  ground. 

l^hen  to  the  next  die  gen'riil  bends  his  courfe ; 
(His  heart  exults,  and  glories  in  his  force)  335; 

There  rev'rend  Neflor  ranks  his  Pylian  bands, 
lAnd  with  infpiring  eloquence  commands  ; 

V.  '2,o^6»Thf re  reverend NeJIor  ranks  his  Pyllan  hands.} 
This  is  the  prince  whom  Homer  chiefly  celebrates  for 
mardal  difcipline  ;  of  the  reft  lie  is  content  to  fay  tliey 
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With  fln(fleft  orders  fets  his  train  in  arms. 

The  chiefs  advifes,  and  the  foldiers  warms. 

Alaftor,  Chromlus,  Hsemon  round  him  wait,  34O 

Bias  the  good,  and  Pelagon  tTie  great. 

The  horfe  and  chariots  to  the  front  aflign'd, 

The  foot  (the  ftrength  of  war)  he  rang'd  behind; 

The  middle  fpace  fufpeded  troops  fupply, 

Inclos'd  by  both,  nor  left  tlie  pow 'r  to  fly :  345 

were  valiant,  and  ready  to  fight :  the  years,  long  obfer- 
vatlon  and  experience  of  Neftor,  rendered  him  the  fit- 
teft  perfon  to  be  diftingiiifhed  on  this  account.  The  dif- 
pofition  of  his  troops  in  this  place  (together  with  what 
he  Is  made  to  fay,  that  their  fore-fathers  ufed  the  fame 
method)  may  be  a  proof  that  the  art  of  war  was  well 
known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Homer.  Nor  indeed 
can  it  be  imagined  otherwife,  In  an  age  when  all  the  world 
made  their  acquifitlons  by  force  of  anus  only.  What  is 
anoft  to  be  wondered  at.  Is,  that  they  had  not  the  ufe  of 
cavalry^  all  men  engaging  either  on  foot,  or  from  chari- 
ots ('a  particular  neceffary  to  be  known  by  every  reader 
of  Homer's  battles.)  In  thefe  chariots  there  were  always 
two  perfons,  one  of  whom  only  fought,  the  other  was 
wholly  employed  in  managing  thehorfes.  Madam  Da- 
clfir.  In  her  excellent  preface  to  Homer,  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  were  no  horfemen  until  near  the  time  of  Saul, 
threefcore  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  fo  that  altho' 
cavalry  were  In  ufe  in  Homer^s  days,  yet  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  regard  the  cuftoms  of  the  age  of  which 
he  writ,  rather  than  thofe  of  his  own. 

V.  344.  The  f7:iddle  fpace  fufpeHed troops  fupplyY^Mxz 
artifice  of  placing  thofe  men  Avhofe  behaviour  was  moit 
to  be  doubted,  in  the  middle  (fo  as  to  put  them  under 
a  neceflity  of  engaging  even  agalnil:  their  Inclinations) 
-  was  followed  by  Hannibal  in  the  battle  of  Zama ;  as  is 
obfervcd  and  praifed  by  Polybius,  who  quotes  this  yti'iz 
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He  gives  command  to  curb  the  fiery  ftced. 

Nor  caufe  confufion^  nor  the  ranks  exceed ; 

Before  the  reft  let  none  too  raflily  ride ; 

No  ftrength  nor  skill,  but  juft  in  time,  be  try'd : 

The  charge  once  made,  no  warrior  turn  the  rein,     3^0. 

But  fight,,  or  fall ;  a  firm,  embody'd  train. 

He  whom  the  forume  of  the  field  fhall  cafl 

Troni  forth  his  chariot,  moimt  the  next  in  hafte ; 

on  that  occaiion,  in  acknowledgment  of  Homer's  skill  iiv 
military  difcipline.  That  our  author  was  the  firft  malter 
of  diat  art  in  Greece,  is  the  opinion  of  JElmn,  Tadic. 
c.  I.  Frontinus  gives  us  another  example  of  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirusls  following  this  indrudlion  of  Homer,. 
Vide  Stratag.  lib.  2.  c  3.  So  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
lib.  14.  Imperator  catervis  peditum  infirmis^  medi" 
urn  inter  acies  fpacium^  fecundum-  Homericam  difpojl- 
tioneniy  prajiituit, 

V.  3  5  2 .  He  'vjhom  the  fortune  of  the  field  shall  caji 
From  forth  his  chariot  ^  mount  the  next^  etc. 
The  words  in  the  original  are  capable  of  four  different 
Cgnifications,  as  Euftatliius  obferves.  The  firft  is,  that 
whoever  in  fighting  upon  his  chariot  fhall  win  a  chariot 
from  his  enemy,  he  fnall  continue  to  fight,  and  not  re- 
tire from  the  engagement  to  fecure  his  prize.  The  fe- 
cond,  that  if  any  one  be  thrown  out  of  his  chariot,  he 
who  happens  to  be  nearefl  fiiall  hold  forth  his  javelin  to 
help  him  up  into  his  own.  The  third  is  diredly  the 
contrary  to  the  laft,  that  if  any  one  be  caft  from  his  cha- 
riot, and  would  mount  up  into  another  man's,  that  o- 
ther  fhall  pufh  him  back  with  his  javelin,  and  not  admit 
him,  for  fear  of  interrupting  the  combate.  The  fourth 
is  the  fenfe  which  is  followed  in  the  tranflation,  as  feem- 
ing  much  the  moft  natural,  that  every  one  fnculd  be  left 
to  govern  his  own  chariot,  and  the  other  who  is  admit- 
ted, fight  only  with  the  javelin.  The  reafon  cfthii  ad* 
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Nor  feek  unpraftls'd  to  dire6l  the  car, 

Content  with  jav'lins  to  provoke  the  war.  35  j; 

Our  great  forefathers  held  this  prudent  courfe, 

Thus  rul'd  their  ardour,  thus  preferv'd  their  forccj 

By  laws  like  thefe  immortal  conquefts  made. 

And  earth's  proud  tyrants  low  in  aflies  laid, 

t'ice  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Pandarus  to  ^^ncas  in  the 
next  book :  ^^neas  having  taken  him  up  in  his  chariot 
10  go  againft  Diomed,  compliments  him  with  the  choice 
cither  to  fight,  or  to  manage  the  reins,  which  was  efteem- 
ed  an  office  of  honour.  To  this  Pandarus  anfwers,  that 
it  is  more  proper  for  ^Eneas  to  guide  his  own  horfes ; 
led  they  not  feeling  their  accuflomed  mafter,  fhould  be 
nngovernablc,  and  bring  them  into  danger. 

Upon  occafion  of  the  various  and  contrary  fignifi.ca- 
tions  of  which  thefe  words  are  faid  to  be  capable,  and 
ivhich  Eudathius  and  Dacier  profefs  to  admire  as  an  ex- 
cellence ;  Monf.  de  la  Motte,  in  his  late  difcourfe  upon 
Homer,  very  judly  animadverts,  that  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  a  grievous  fault  in  Homer.  For  what  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  the  orders  given  in  a  bat- 
tle ihould  be  delivered  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms,  as  to 
be  capable  of  many  meanings  ?  Thefe  double  interpre- 
tations muit  proceed  not  from  any  defign  in  the  author, 
but  purely  from  the  ignorance  of  the  moderns  in  the 
Greek  tongue  :  It  being  impofnble  for  any  one  to  pof- 
iefs  the  dead  languages  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  cer- 
tain of  all  the  graces  and  negligences  ;  or  to  know  pre- 
cifely  how  fir  the  licences  and  boldneffes  of  expreflion 
were  happy,  or  forced.  But  critics,  to  be  thought  lear- 
ned, attribute  to  the  poet  all  the  random  fenfes  that  a- 
mufe  them,  and  imagine  they  fee  in  a  fingle  word  a  whole 
heap  of  things,  which  no  modern  b.nguage  can  exprefs  ; 
fo  are  oftentimes  charmed  v/ith  nothing  but  the  confufion 
of  their  own  ideas. 
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So  fpoke  the  mader  of  the  martial  art,  3(^0 

And  touch 'd  with  tranfport  great  Atrides'  heart. 
Oh !  hadft  thoa  ftrength  to  match  thy  brave  defire"?, 
And  nerves  to  fecond  what  thy  foul  infpires  ! 
But  waiting  years  diat  widier  human  race, 
Exhaufi  thy  fpirits,  and  diy  arms  unbrace.  3^jJ 

What  once  thou  wert,.  oh  ever  might'ft  tJiou  be ! 
And  age  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee. 

Thus  to  th'  experienc'd  prince  Atrides  cry'd  ; 
He  fliook  his  hoary  locks,  and  thus  reply'd. 
Well  might  I  wiih,  could  mortal  wifti  renew  3?fli 

That  ftrength  which  once,  in  boiling  youth  I  knew  ; 
Such  as  I  was,  when  Ereuthalion  flain 
Beneath  this  arm  fell  proftrate  on  the  plain. 
But  heav'n  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  beftows,  ^l 

Thefe  years  with  wifdom  crowns,  with  adions  thofe :  375        ? 
The  field  of  combate  fits  the  young  and  bold. 
The  folemn  council  bell  becomes  the  old : 
To  you  the  glorious  conilid  I  refign. 
Let  fage  advice,  the  palm  of  age,  be  mine. 

He  faid.   With  joy  the  monarch  march'd  before,  580 
And  found  Meneftheus  on  the  dufty  fhore. 
With  whom  the  firm  Athenian  phalanx  ftands  ; 
•And  next  UlylTes  with  his  fubjedt  bands. 
Remote  their  forces  lay,  nor  knew  fo  far 
The  peace  infring'd,  nor  heard  the  founds  of  war;  3S5. 

V.  384.  R'^mote  their  forces  lay7\  This  is  a  realbn 
why  the  troops  of  UlyiTes  and  Meneftheus  were  not  yet 
in  motion.    Though  another  may  be  added  in  xefpet^  to 

Dd  3 
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The  tumult  late  begun,  they  flood  intent 
To  watch  the  motion,  dubious  of  th'  event. 
The  king,  who  faw  their  fquadrons  yet  unmov'd. 
With  hafly  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd. 

Can  Peteus'  fon  forget  a  warrior's  part,  390 

^nd  fears  Ulyffes,  fldll'd  in  ev'ry  art  ? 
Why  ftand  you  diHant,  and  the  reft  expe^l 
To  mix  in  combate  which  yourfelves  negle<fl:  ? 
From  you  'twas  hop'd  among  the  firft  to  dare 
The  fliock  of  armies,  and  commence  the  war.  395 

JFor  this  your  names  are  call'd,  before  the  reft, 
To  ftiare  the  pleafures  of  the  genial  feaft : 
And  can  you,  chiefs  !  without  a  blufh  fun-ey 
Whole  troops  before  you  laboring  in  the  fray  ? 
Say,  is  it  thus  thofe  honours  you  requite  ?  400 

The  firft  In  baiiquets,  but  the  laft  in  fight. 

UlyfTes  heard :  The  hero's  warmth  o'eripread 
His  cheek  with  blufhes  ;  and  fevere,  he  faid : 
Take  back  th'  unjafl  reproach  !  Behold  we  ftand 
Sheath 'd  in  bright  arms,  and  but  expe(fl:  command,    405 
If  glorious  deeds  afford  thy  foul  delight, 
Behold  me  plunging  in  the  thickeft  fight. 


the  former,  that  it  did  not  confift  widi  the  wifdom  of 
Ulyfles  to  fall  on  with  liis  forces  until  he  was  well  afTu- 
red.  Though  courage  be  no  inconfiderable  part  of  his 
charadler,  yet  it  is  always  joined  with  great  caution. 
Thus  we  fee  him  foon  after  in  the  very  heat  of  battle, 
when  his  friend  was  juft  flain  before  his  eyes,  firft  look- 
ing carefully  about  him,  before  he  Yi^ould  throw  his  ipear 
to  revenge  him. 
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Then  give  thy  warrior-duef  a  warrior's  due. 
Who  dares  to  a<5t  whate'er  thou  dar'lt  to  view. 

Struck  with  his  gcn'rous  wrath,  tlie  king  replies ;  410 
Oh  great  in  adion,  and  in  council  wife  ! 
With  ours,  thy  care  and  ardour  are  the  fame, 
Nor  need  I  to  command,  nor  ought  to  blame. 
Sage  as  thou  art,  and  learn 'd  in  human  kind, 
Forgive  the  tranfport  of  a  martial  mmd.  41^ 

Hafte  to  the  fight,  fecure  of  juft  amends ; 
The  gods  that  make,  fliall  keep  the  worthy,  friends. 

He  faid,  and  pafs'd  where  great  Tydides  lay. 
His  deeds  and  chariots  wedg'd  in  firm  array : 
(The  warlike  Sthenelus  attends  his  fide)  420 

To  whom  with  ftern  reproach  the  monarch  cry'd ; 
Oh  fon  of  Tydeus  I  (he,  whofe  ftrength  could  tame 
The  bounding  fieed,  in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Can'ft  thou,  remote,  the  mingling  hofts  defcry, 
With  hands  unadive,  and  a  carelefs  eye  ?  42  c 

Not  thus  thy  fire  the  fierce  encounter  fear'd : 
Still  firft  in  front  the  matchlefs  prince  appear'd : 
What  glorious  toils,  what  wonders  they  recite 
Who  view'd  him  lab'ring  thro'  die  ranks  of  fight ! 
I  faw  him  once,  when  gathering  martial  powVs         42© 
A  peaceful  guell:,  he  fought  Mycense's  tow'rs; 


V.  430.  Ifanx>  him  once^  nvher?,  etc."]  This  long  nar- 
ration concerning  the  hiftory  of  Tydeus,  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  for  which  Hoiner  has  been  blamed  with 
fome  colour  of  juftice  :  It  is  not  a  cold  ftory,  but  a  warm 
reproof,  while  the  particularizing  the  a<^ions  of  the  fa- 
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Armies  he  aflc'd,  and  armies  had  been  giv*n. 

Not  we  deny'd,  but  Jove  forbade  from  heav'n.j 

While  dreadful  comets  glaring  from  afar. 

Forewarned  the  horrors  of  the  Theban  war.  435^ 

Next,  fent  by  Greece  from  where  Afopus  flows^ 

A  fearlefs  envoy,  he  approach 'd  the  foes ; 

Thebe's  hoftile  walls,  unguarded  and  alone, 

Daundefs  he  enters,  and  demands  the  throne. 

The  tyrant  feafHng  with  his  chiefs  he  found,  44O 

^nd  dar'd  to  combate  all  thofe  chiefs  around ; 

Dar'd  and  fubdu'd,  before  their  haughty  lord ; 

For  Pallas  ftrung  his  arm,  and  edg'd  his  fword.. 

Stung  with  die  fliame,  within  the  winding  way,. 

To  bar  his  pafTage  fifty  warriors  lay ;  44  5: 

Two  heroes  led  the  fecret  fquadron  on,, 

Mceon  the  fierce,  and  hardy  Lycophon ; 

Thofe  fifty  flaughter'din  the  gloomy  vale,. 

He  fpar'd  but  one  to  bear  the  dreadful  tale. 

Such  Tydeus  was,,  and  fuch  his  martial  fire ;  450 

Gods !  how  the  fon  degen'rates  from  the  fire  ?' 

No  words  the  godlike  Diomed'  retum'd. 
But  heard  refpedlful,  and  in  fecret  burn'd  : 

ther  Is  made  the  highefl  incentive  to  the  fon..  Accord- 
ingly the  air  of  this  fpeech  ought  to  be  inipirited  above 
the  <;ommon  narrative  ftyle.  As  for  the  ftory  itlelf, 
it  is  finely  told  by  Statlus  in  the  fecond  book  of  the 
Thebals. 

V,  452.  No  nuords  the  godlike  Diomed  return  d 7], 
*'  When  Diomed  is  repros^ed  by  Agamemnon,  he  holds 
*'  his  peace  in  r^fpect  to  his  general ;  but  Sthenelus  le- 
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Not  fo  fierce  Capaneiis'  undaunted  fon, 

Stern  as  his  fire,  the  boafter  thus  begun.  455 

What  needs,  O  monarch  !  this  invidious  praife, 
X^urfelves  to  lefTen,  while  our  fires  you  raife  ? 
Dare  to  be  jufi:,  Atrides  !   and  confefs 
Our  valour  equal,  tho'  our  fury  lefs. 
With  fewer  troops  we  ftorm'd  the  Theban  wall,      46©  • 
And  happier  faw  the  fev'nfold  city  fall. 
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torts  upon  him  with  boafling  and  infolence.    It  is  here 
worth  obferving  in  what  manner  Agamemnon.behaves 
**  himfelf ;  he  paffes  by  Sthenelus  without  affording  any 
"  reply;  whereas  jufl  before,  when  Ulyffes  teflified  his 
*'  refentment,   he  immediately  returned  him  an  anfwer. 
**  For  as  it  is  a  mean  and  fervile  thing,  and  unbecoming 
*'  the  majefty  of  a  prince,  to  make  apologies  to  every 
"  man  in  jufHfication  of  what  he  has  faid  or  done  ;  {q 
**  to  treat  all  men  with  equal  negle6t  is  mere  pride  and 
*'  excefs  of  folly.    We  alfo  fee  of  Diomed,  that  though 
**  he  refrains  from  fpeaking  in  this  place,  when  the  time 
*'  demanded  a6lion ;    he  afterwards  exprefles  himfelf  in 
*'  fuch  a  manner,   as  fhews  him  not  to  have  been  infen- 
*'  fible  of  this  unjuit  rebuke  (/«  the  ninth  book^  Vv'henhe 
**  tells  the  king,  he  was  the  firfl  who,  had  dared  to  re- 
**  proach  him  with  want  of  courage."  Plutarch  of  read- 
ing the  Poets. 

V.  460.  We  ftorm'd  iheThehm  nval!.']  The  firfl:  The- 
ban war,  of  which  Agamemnon  fpoke-  in  the  preceeding 
lines,  was  feven  and  twenty  years  before  the  war  of  Troy. 
Sthenelus  here  fpeaks  of  die  fecond  Theban  war,  which 
happened  ten  years  after  the  firfl: :  when  the  fons  of  the 
feven  captains  conquered  the  city,  before  vv'hich  their  fa- 
thers were  deftroyed.  Tydeus  expired  gnawing  the  head 
of  his  enemy,  and  Capaneus  was  thunder-flruck  while  he 
blafphemed  Jupiter.     Vide  Stat.  Thebaid. 
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In  impious  a6ls  the  guilty  fathers  dy'd ; 

The  fens  fubdu'd,  fbr  heav'n  was  on  their  fide. 

Far  more  than  heirs  of  all  our  parents  fame, 

Our  glories  darken  their  dimini(h'd  name.  '^65 

To  him  Tydides  thus.     My  friend  forbeafj; 
Supprefs  thy  paflion,  and  the  king  revere : 
His  high  concern  may  well  excufe  this  rage, 
Whofe  caufe  we  follow,  and  whofe  war  we  wage; 
His  the  firft  praife,  were  Ilion's  tow'rs  o'erthrown,   470 
And,  if  we  fail,  the  chief  difgrace  his  own. 
Let  him  the  Greeks  to  hardy  toils  excite,. 
'Tis  ours  to  labour  in  the  glorious  fight. 

He  fpoke,  and  ardent,  on  the  trembling  ground 
Sprung  from  his  car  ;  his  ringing  arms  refbund,,        475: 
Dire  was  the  clang,  and  dreadful  from  afar,. 
Of  arm'd  Tydides  ruihing  to  the  war. 
As  when  the  winds,  afcending  by  degrees, 
Firfl;  move  the  whitening  furface  of  the  feas, 

V.  478.  As- 'when  ihenxilnds?^  Madam  Dacier  thinks-- 
it  may  feem  fomething  odd,  that  an  army  going  to  con- 
quer fhould  be  compared  to  the  waves  going  to  break 
themfelves  againfl  the  fhore  ;  and  would  folve  the  appear- 
ing abfurdity  by  imagining  the  poet  laid  not  the  ftrefs  {o 
much  upon  this  circumfknce,  as  upon  the  fame  v/aves  af- 
faulting  a  rock,  lifting  themfelves  over  its  head,  and  co- 
vering it  with  foam  as .  the-  trophy  of  their  viSiory,  (as 
/he  exprefTes  it.)  But  to  tliis  it  may  be  anfwered.  That 
neither  did  the  Greeks  get  the  better  in  this  battle,  nor 
will  a  cornparifon  be  allowed  intirely  beautiful,  which  in- 
ftead  ofilluftrating  its  fubjetfl:,  (lands  itfelf  in  need  of  fb 
much  illuftration  and  refinement,  to  be  brought  to  agree 
with  it..  The  pafFage  naturally  bears  this  fenfe :  As  i^bcn^ 
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The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  fhorc,  480 

The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before ; 

upon  the  rtjing  of  the  *wtnd-y  the  *waves  roll  after  ons 
another  to  the  shore ;  at  firfi  there  is  a  di/lant  motion 
in  the  feat  then  they  approach  to  break  njoitb  noife  on 
the  fir  and,  and  lafly  rife  fuelling  over  the  rocks,  arid 
tofs  their  foafn  above  their  heads :  So  the  Greeks^ 
at  firjlf  marched  in  order p  one  after  a?20ther  filently 
to  the  fight,  •  •  "Where  the  poet  breaks  off  from  pro- 
fecuting  the  comparifon,  and  by  a  prolep/is,  leaves  the 
reader  to  carry  It  on,  and  image  to  himJiblf  tlie  future 
tumult,  rage,  and  force  of  the  battle,  in  oppofition  to  that 
iilence  In  which  he  defcribes  the  troops  at  prefent,  In  the 
lines  Immediately  enfuing.  What  confirms  this  expofi- 
tion  Is,  that  Virgil  has  made  ufe  of  die  fimtle  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  the  feventh  i^Lneid. 

FluSius  uti  primo  ccepit  cum  albefcere  vento, 
P  aiilatim  fefe  toll  it  mare  et  altius  undas 
Erigit ;  inde  imo  confurgit  ad  cetherafundo* 

V.  478.  As  mjhen  the  nvinds,  etc.]  This  is  the  firft 
battle  in  Homer,  and  it  is  worthy  obfervatlon  with  what 
grandeur  it  Is  defcribed,  and  raifed  by  one  circuraftanc^ 
above  another,  until  all  is  involved  in  horror  and  tumult : 
the  foregoing  fimile  of  the  winds,  rifmg  by  degrees  in- 
to a  general  tempeft,  is  an  image  of  the  prog»"cfs  of  his 
own  fpirit  in  this  defcription.  We  fee  fir-l:  an  Innumer- 
able army  moving  in  order,  and  are  amuied  with  the 
pomp  and  nlence ;  then  awakened  with  the  noife  and 
clamour;  next  they  join,  the  adverfe  gods  are  let  down 
among  them ;  the  imaginary  Perfons  of  Terror,  Flight, 
,Difcord,  fucceed  to  re-inforce  them;  then  all  Is  undi- 
ftinguifhed  fury,  and  a  confufion  of  horrors,  only  that  at 
different  openings  we  behold  the  diftlnft  deaths  of  fe- 
veral  heroes,  and  then  are  Involved  ^ain  in  the  fame 
confufion. 


1^ 
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'Till,  with  the  growing  ftorm,  the  deeps  arife, 

Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  die  skies. 

So  to  the  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng, 

Shields  urg'd  on  fhields,  and  men  drove  men  along.  48  j^ 

Sedate  and  filent  move  the  num'rous  bands; 

No  found,  no  whifper  but  the  chief's  commands, 

Thofe  only  heard  •  with  aw^e  the  reft  obey. 

As  if  fome  God  had  fnatch'd  their  voice  away. 

Not  fo  the  Trojans  ;  from  their  hoft  afcends  490 

A  gen'riil  fliout  that  all  the  region  rends. 

As  when  the  fleecy  flocks  unnumber'd  fland 

In  wealthy  folds,  and  wait  the  milker's  hand, 

The  hollow  vales  inceflant  bleating  fills, 

The  lambs  reply  from  all  the  neighbouring  hills  :     49J 

Such  clamours  rofe  from  various  nations  round, 

Mix'd  was  die  murmur,  and  confus'd  the  found. 

Each  hoft  now  joins,  and  each  a  God  infpires, 

Thefe  "^.Tars  incites,  and  thofe  Minerva  fires. 

Pale  Flight  around,  and  dreadful  Terror  reign ;        5OO 

And  Difcord  raging  bathes  the  purple  plain  : 

Difcord  !   dire  fifter  of  the  flaught'ring  power, 

Small  at  her  birth,  but  rifing  ev'ry  hour, 


V.  5:02.  D'iCcr)rd,direfiJ}sr^  etc.]  This  Is  the  palTage 
fo  highly  extolled  by  Longinus,  as  one  of  the  moft  fig- 
nal  fnftances  of  the  noble  fublimity  of  this  author  :  wliere 
it  is  faJd,  that  the  image  here  drawn  of  Difcord,  '^hofe 
head  touched  the  heavens ^  a.nd  xvhofe  feet  iverr  en  earthy 
may  as  juftly  be  applied  to  die  vaft  reach  and  elevation 
of  the  genius  of  Homer.  But  Monf.  Boileau  informs  us, 
that  neither  the  qiiotation  nor  thefe  words  were  in  the 

original 
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While  fcarce  the  skies  her  horrid  head  can  bound, 
She  ftalks  on  earth,  and  (hakes  the  world  around ;    505; 

original  of  Lon^inus,  but  partly  inferted  by  Gabriel  de 
Petra.  However,  the  beft  qjicomiuni  is,  that  Virgil 
has  taken  it  word  for  word,  and  applied  it  to  the  per- 
fon  of  Fame. 

Parva  metu  primo^  mox  fefe  attollit  in  auras,     ^ 
Ingr edit ur que  foloi  et  caput  inter  nuhila  condit. 

Ariftides  had  formerly  blamed  Homer  for  admitting  Dif- 
cord  into  heaven,  and  Scaliger  takes  up  the  criticilrn  to 
throw  him  below  Virgil.     Fame  (he  fays)  is   properly 
feigned  to  hide  her  head  in  the  clouds,  becaufethe  grounds 
and  authors  of  rumours  are  commonly  unknown.     As  if 
tlie  fame  miglit  not  be  alleged  for  Homer,  fince    the 
grounds  and  audiors  of  Difcord  are  often  no  lefs  fecret. 
Macrobius  has  put  this  among  the  paflages  where  he 
thinks  Virgil  has  fallen  fliort  in  his  imitation  of  Homer 
and  brings  diefe  reafons  for  his  opinion ;   Homer  repre- 
fents  Difcord  to  rife  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  after- 
wards in  her  increafe  to  reach  the  heavens  ;  Virgil  has 
faid  this  of  Fame,  but  not  with  equal  propriety  ;   for  the 
fubjeds  are  very  different :   Difcord,  though  it  reaches  to 
war  and  devaftation,  is  ftill  Difcord ;   nor  ceafes    to  be 
what  it  was  at  firft  :   but  Fame,  wlien  it  grows  to  be  u- 
niverfal,  is  Fame  no  longer,  but  becomes  knowledge  and 
certainty  ;  for  who  calls  any  thing  Fame,  w  liich  is  known 
from  earth  to  heaven  ?  Nor  has  Virgil  equalled  the  ftrength 
of  Homer's  hyperbole  ;  for  one  fpeaks  of  heaven,  the  o- 
theronly  of  the  clouds,  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  5'.  c.  13.  Scali- 
ger is  very  angry  at  this  iafl:  period,  and  by  raiftake  blames 
Gellius  for  it,  in  whom  there  is  no  fuch  tiling.     His 
words  are  fo  infolently  dogmatical,  that  barely  to  quote 
them  is  to  anfwer  diem,  and  the  only  anfwer  which  fuch 
afplrit  of  criticifm  deferves.  Cia?nant  guod  Maro  de  Fa  ma 
iiixit  earn  inter  nuhila  caput  condere,  cum  tainenHotnerus 
V  o  L.  I.  E  e 
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The  nations  bleed,  where  e'er  her  fteps  flie  turns, 
The  groan  ftill  deepens,  and  the  combate  burns. 

Now  (hield  with  fliield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd. 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 

unde  ipfe  accept t^  in  ccelo  caput  Eridis  conflitult.  Jam 
tibi  prome  refpondeo,  Nonfumiimtatusy  ?wlo  iiniiarii 
non  placet ■,  non  ejl  verum^  Contentionem  ponere  caput 
in  ccelo,  Ridtculmn  ej},fatuum  eji-,  Homericuin  ejiy 
grticculum  eft.     Poet.  1.  5.  c.  3. 

This  fine  verfe  was  aifo  criticifed  by  Monf.  Perault, 
who  accufes  it  as  a  forced  and  extravagant  hyperbole. 
M.  Boileau  anfwers,  That  hyperboles  as  ftrong  are  daily 
ufed  even  in  common  difcourfe,  and  that  nothing  is  in 
cfTe<5t  more  (Iricfdy  true  than  that  Difcord  reigns  over  all 
the  earth,  and  in  heaven  itfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  among  the 
Gods  of  Homer.  It  is  not  (continues  this  excellent  cri- 
tic) the  defcription  of  a  giant,  as  this  cenfor  would  pre- 
tend, but  a  juft  allegory  ;  and  as  he  makes  Difcord  an 
allegorical  perfon,  Ihe  may  be  of  what  fize  he  pleafes  with- 
out (hocking  us ;  fmce  it  is  what  we  regard  only  as  an 
idea  and  creature  of  the  fancy,  and  not  as  a  material  fub- 
ftance  diat  has  any  teing  in  nature.  The  exprellion  in 
the  Pfalms,  that  the  impious  man  is  lifted  up  as  a  cedar  of 
lAbannsy  does  by  no  means  imply  that  the  impious  man 
was,  a  grant  as  tali  as  cedar.  Thus  far  Boileau  ;  and  upon 
the  whole  we  may  obferve,  that  it  feems  not  only  the  fite 
of  great  geniufes  to  have  met  with  the  moft  malignant 
critics,  but  of  the  fined:  and  nobleii:  paiTages  in  them  to 
have  been  particularly  pitched  upon  for  impertinent  cri- 
ticifms.  Thcfe  are  the  divine  boldeffes,  which  in  their 
very  nature  provoke  ignorance  and  fliort-fightednefs  to 
fhew  themfelves  ;  and  which,  >vhoever  is  capable  of  at- 
taining, mud  alfo  certainly  know,  that  they  will  be  at- 
tacked by  fuch,  as  cannot  reach  them. 

V.  508.  Non)j  flneld  nvithfhielj,  etc.]     The  verfesf 
wbic^  follow  in  tiie  original  are  perhaps  excelled  by  none 
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Hoft  againft  hofl:  with  (hadowy  fquadrons  drew^      510 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempeds  flew, 
Vidors  and  vanqliifh'd  join  promifcuous  cries, 

r    And  ihrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  atife ; 
With  dreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  Haughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadflil  tide.         515 
As  torrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 

'*'    With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills ; 
Rulli  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Roar  thro'  a  thoufand  channels  to  tlie  main ; 

?n  Homer  ;  and  that  he  had  himfelfa  particular  fondnefs 
for  them,  may  be  imagined  from  his  inferting  them  a- 
gain  in  the  fame  words  in  the  eighth  book.  They  are 
very  happily  imitated  by  Statius,  lib.  7. 

Jam  clypeus  clypeh.,  umhone  repelUtur  umbo, 
Enfe  mina-x  enjis,  pedepesy  ei  cufpide  cufphy  etc, 

V.  516.  ^s  torrents  roll.']  This  comparifon  of  rivers 
meeting  and  roaring,  with  two  armies  mingling  in  bat- 
tle»  is  an  image  of  that  noblenefs,  which  (to  fay  no  more) 
was  worthy  the  invention  of  Homer  and  the  iradtatioa 
of  Virgil, 


I 


Aut  uhi  decurfu  rapt  do  de  fnontihus  altis, 
Dant  fonhumfpumoji  amnesy  et  in  aquoracurrnryt^ 
^ifque  fuum  populatus  iter  i — Stupet  infcius  alto 
Accipiens  fonitumfayii  de  verticepajlor. 

The  word  populatus  here  has  a  beauty  which  one  muft 
be  infenfible  not  to  obferve.  Scaliger  prefers  Virgil's, 
and  Macroblus  Homer's,  without  any  reafons  on  either 
fide,  but  only  one  critic's  pofitive  word  againft  another's. 
The  reader  may  judge  between  them, 
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The  diftant  fliepherd  trembling  hears  the  found;     520 
So  mix  both  hofts,  and  fo  their  cries  rebound. 

The  bold  Antilochus  the  flaughter  led, 
The  firft  who  ftrook  a  valiant  Trojan  dead : 
At  great  Echepolus  the  lance  arrives, 
Raz'd  his  high  creft,  and  thro' his  helmet  drives  ;     525 
Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  fhades  eternal  fettle  o'er  his  eyes.  $ 

So  finks  a  to\v'r,  that  long  affaults  had  ftood 
Of  force  and  fire ;  its  walls  befmear'd  with  blood. 
Uim,  the  bold* leader  of  th'Abantian  throng  530 

Seiz'd  to  defpoil,  and  dragg'd  the  corps  along : 
But  while  he  ftrove  to  tug  th'inferted  dart, 
Agenor's  jav'lin  reach'd  the  hero's  heart. 
His  flank,  unguarded  by  his  ample  fhield, 
Admits  the  lance  :  He  falls,  and  Ipums  the  field ;     535 
The  nerves  unbrac'd  fupport  his  limbs  no  more ; 
The  foul  comes  floating  in  a  tide  of  gore. 
Trojans  and  Greeks  now  gather  round  the  flain  ; 
The  war  renews,  the  warriors  bleed  again ; 


V.  J22.  The  bold  Antilochus 7\  Antilochus  the  fon  of 
Neftor  is  the  firfl  who  begins  the  engagement.  It  feems 
as  if  the  old  hero  having  done  the  greateft  fervice  he 
was  capable  of  at  his  years,  in  difpofing  the  troops  in 
the  beft  order  (as  we  have  feen  before)  had  taken  care 
to  fet  his  fon  at  the  head  of  them,  to  give  him  the  glory 
of  beginning  the  battle. 


*  Elpheaor. 
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As  o*er  their  prey  rapacious  wolves  engage,  54qi 

Man  dies  on  man,  and  all  is  blood  and  rage. 

In  blooming  youth  fair  Simoilius  fell. 
Sent  by  great  Ajax  to  the  Ihades  of  hell : 
Fair  Simoifius,  whom  his  mother  bore 
Amid  the  flocks  on  filver  Simois'  Ihore  : 

I   The  nymph  defcending  from  the  hills  of  Idcy 

*   To  feek  her  parents  on  his  flow'ry  fide. 

Brought  forth  the  babe,  their  common  care  and  joy. 
And  thence  from  Simois  nam'd  the  lovely  boy. 
Short  was  his  date  !  by  dreadful  Ajax  flain,  550 

He  falls,  and  renders  all  their  cares  in  vain  I 


V.  540.  ^s  o*er  their  prey  rapacious  *woIvss  sJigage,"] 
This  fliort  comparifon  in  the  Greek  confifls  only  of  two 
words,  AvKct  aq  which  Scaliger  obfei"ves  upon  as  too 
abrupt.  But  may  it  not  be  anfwered  that  fuch  a  place 
as  this,  where  all  things  are  in  confulion,  feems  not  to 
admit  of  any  fimile,  except  of  one  which  fcarce  exceeds 
a  metaphor  in  length  ?  When  two  heroes  are  engaged, 
there  is  a  plain  view  to  be  given  us  of  their  adions,  and 
there  a  long  fimile  may  be  of  ufe,  to  raife  and  enliven 
them  by  parallel  circumftances ;  but  when  the  troops 
fall  in  promifcucufly  upon  one  another,  the  confulion 
excludes  diflind  or  particular  images  ;  and  confequently 
comparifons  of  any  length  would  be  lefs  natural. 

V.  542.  In  blooming  youth  fair  Simoifius  fell ^  This 
prince  received  his  name  from  the  river  Simois,  on  whole 
banks  he  was  born.  It  was  tlie  cuflom  of  the  eaftem 
people  to  give  names  to  their  children  derived  from  the 
mod  remarkable  accidents  of  their  birdi.  The  holy  fcri- 
pture  is  full  of  examples  of  this  kind.  It  is  alfo  ufual 
in  the  Old  Teftaraent  to  compare  princes  to  trees,. eedars, 
,  etc,  as  Simoifius  is  here  refembled  to  a  poplar.    Dacier^ 
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So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  wat'ry  ground 

Rais'd  high  the  head,  with  ftately  branches  crown'd, 

(FelPd  by  fome  artift  with  his  fhining  fteel. 

To  fhape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel)  jjr 

XVar.  5:52.  So  falls  a  poplar.']  Euflathius  in  Macrobius 
prefers  to  this  fimile  that  of  Virgil  in  the  fecond  iEneid. 

y^c  veliitt  fummis  antiquam  in  monflhui  ornumt 
Cumferro  accifam  crebrifque  bipennibus  in/lant 
Eruere  agricola  certatwi ;  ilia  ujque  minaiuTy 
Et  tremefa£la  coman\  concuJJ'o  vert  ice  nut  at ; 
Vulneribus  donee  pauthtim  evifta  fupremuvi 
.  Congemuiti  traxitque  Ji>gis  avulfa  rutnain, 

Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Homer, 
has  difcourfed  upon  this  occaiion  very  judicioufly.  Ho- 
mer (fays  he)  intended  no  more  in  this  place  than  to  fhew 
how  comely  the  body  of  Simoifius  appeared  as  he  lay 
dead  upon  the  bank  of  Scamander,  ftrait  and  tall,  with 
a  fair  head  of  hair,  like  a  ftrait  and  high  poplar  with  the 
boughs  ftill  on ;  and  not  at  all  to  defcribe  the  manner  of 
his  falling,  which  (when  a  man  is  wounded  through  the 
breafl,  as  he  was  with  a  fpear)  is  always  fudden.  Vir- 
gil's is  the  defcription  of  a  great  tree  falling  when  many 
men  together  hew  it  down.  He  meant  to  compare  the 
manner  how  Troy  after  many  battles,  and  after  the  lofs 
of  many  cides,  conquered  by  the  many  nadons  under  A- 
gamemnoo  in  a  long  war,  was  thereby  weakened,  and 
at  lafl:  overthrown,  wirfi  a  great  tree  he^vn  round  about, 
and  then  falling  by  little  and  little  leifurely.  So  that 
neither  thefe  two  defcriptions,  nor  the  two  comparifons, 
can  be  com.pared  together.  The  image  of  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground  is  one  thing  ;  the  image  of  falling  (efpe- 
cially  of  a  kingdom)  is  another.  This  therefore  gives 
HO  advajjtage  to  Virgil  over  Homer.    Thus  Mr.  Hobbes* 
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Cut  down  it  lies,  tall,  fmooth,  and  largely  fpread. 

With  all  its  beauteous  honours  on  its  head ; 

There  left  a  fubje»51:  to  the  wind  and  rain, 

And  fcorch'd  by  funs  it  withers  on  the  plain. 

Thus  pierc'd  by  Ajax,  Simoiflus  lies  c^q 

Stretch'd  on  the  fhore,  and  thus  negle<fled  dies. 

At  Ajax  Antiphus  his  jav'lin  threw; 

The  pointed  lance  with  erring  fury  flew. 

And  Leucus,  lov'd  by  wife  UlyfTes,  flew. 
A. 

He  drops  the  corpfe  of  Sinioifius  flain,  56  r 

And  links  a  breathlefs  carcafe  on  the  plain. 

This  law  UlyfTes,  and  with  grief  enrag'd 

Strode  where  the  foremoli:  of  die  foes  engag'd ; 

Arm'd  with  his  fpear,  he  meditates  the  wound. 

In  a6t  to  throw;  but  cautious,  look'd  around.  J70 

Struck  at  his  fight  the  Trojans  backward  drew. 

And  trembling  heard  the  jav'lin  as  it  flew, 

A  chief  ftood  nigh  who  from  Abydos  came, 

Old  Priam's  fon,  Deniocoon  was  his  name ; 

The  weapon  enter'd  clofe  above  his  ear,  ^y^ 

Cold  thro'  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  ^ear ; 

With  piercing  fhrieks  the  youth  refigns  his  breath, 

His  eye-balls  darken  with  the  fliades  of  death ; 

Pond'rous  he  falls ;  his  clanging  arms  refound ; 

And  his  broad  buckler  rings  againfl  the  ground*      5S© 

Seiz'd  with  affright  the  boldeft  foes  appear  ; 
Ev'n  godlike  Hedor  feems  himfelf  to  fear ; 
Slow  he  gave  way,  the  reft  tumultuous  fled; 
The  Greeks  with  fliouis  prefs  on,  and  fpoil  the  d«ad; 
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But  Phoebus  now  from  llion's  tow'ring  height  585 

Shines  forth  reveal 'd,  and  animates  die  fight. 
Trojans,  be  bold,  and  force  with  force  oppofe; 
Your  foaming  fteeds  urge  headlong  on  the  foes  I 
Nor  are  their  bodies  rocks,  nor  ribb'd  with  fteel ; 
Your  weapons  enter,  and  your  ftrokes  they  feel.      5 99 
Have  ye  forgot  what  feem'd  your  di-ead  before  ? 
The  great,  the  fierce  Achilles  fights  no  more. 

Apollo  thus  from  llion's  lofty  tow'rs 
Array'd  in  terrors,  rouz'd  the  Trojan  powers : 
While  war's  fierce  goddefs  fires  the  Grecian  foe,      5^9^ 
And  ftiouts  and  thunders  in  the  fields  below. 
Then  great  Diores  fell,  by  doom  divine. 
In  vain  his  valour,  and  illuftrious  line. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw, 
(Who  from  cold  Mnus-  led  tlie  Tbracian  crew)        60O 


T.  585.  Bui  Phoehui  noiu.']  Homer  tiere  introduces 
Apollo  on  the  fide  of  the  Trojans  :  He  had  given  them 
the  afiiftance  of  Mars  at  the  beginning  of  this  battle  ;  but 
Mars  (which  fignifies  courage  without  condudt)  proving 
too  weak  to  refill:  Minerva  (or  courage  with  condudt) 
which  the  poet  reprefents  as  conftantly  aiding  his  Greeks; 
they  want  fome  prudent  management  to  rally  them  a- 
gain :  he  therefore  brings  in  a  Wifdora  to  afiift  Mars, 
under  the  appearance  of  Apollo. 

v.  592.  /Achilles  fights  no  inorer\  Homer  from  time 
to  time  puts  his  readers  in  mind  of  Achilles,  during  his 
abfence  from  the  war ;  and  finds  occafions  of  celebrating 
his  valour  with  the  highefl:  praifes.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  encomium  than  this,  where  Apollo  himfelf  tells 
the  Trojans  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  fince  Achilles  fights 
no  longer  againfl:  tliem,    Dacier. 
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Full  on  his  ankle  dropt  the  pond'rous  (lone, 

Burft  the  ftrong  nerves,  and  crafh'd  the  folid  bone : 

Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimfon'd^fands, 

Before  his  helplefs  friends,  and  native  bands, 

And  fpreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands.  2i^05 

The  foe  rufh'd  furious  as  he  pants  for  breath. 

And  thro'  his  navel  drove  the  pointed  death  : 

His  gufliing  entrails  fraoak'd  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  warm  life  came  iiTuing  from  the  wound. 

His  lance  bold  Thoas  at  the  conquVor  fent,         <§io 
Deep  in  his  breaft  above  the  pap  if  went. 
Amid  the  lungs  was  fix'd  the  winged  wood. 
And  quiv'ring  in  his  heaving  bofom  flood : 
'Till  from  the  dying  chief,  approaching  near, 
Th'iEtolian  warrior  tugg'd  his  weighty  fpear :  615 

Then  fudden  wav'd  his  flaming  faulchion  round. 
And  gafh'd  his  belly  with  a  ghaflly  wound, 
The  corpfe  now  breathlefs  on  the  bloody  plain. 
To  fpoll  his  arms  the  vidor  ftrove  in  vain ; 
The  Thracian  bands  againft  the  vi<flor  prefs'd :         620 
A  grove  of  lances  glitter'd  at  his  breaft. 
Stem  Thoas,  glaring  with  revengeful  eyes. 
In  fullen  fury  flowly  quits  the  prize. 

Thus  fell  two  heroes  ;  one  the  pride  of  Thrace, 
And  one  the  leader  of  th'Epeian  race ;  62 f 

Death's  fable  fhade  at  once  o'ercalt  their  eyes, 
Jn  duft  the  vanquifh'd,  and  the  vidtor  Kes. 
With  copious  flaughter  all  the  fields  are  red. 
And  heap'd  with  growing  mountains  of  the  dead. 
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Had  fome  brave  chief  this  martial  fcene  beheld,   6  30 
By  Pallas  guarded  thro'  this  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bid  to  turn  their  points  away. 
And  fwords  around  him  innocently  play, 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  feen. 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men.  635 

So  fought  each  hoft,  with  thirft  of  glory  fir'd, 
^And  crouds  on  crouds  triumphantly  expir'd. 

V.  630.  Had  fome  hrave  chief,']  The  tuming  off  in 
this  place  from  the  acflions  of  the  field,  to  reprefent  to 
us  a  man  with  fecurity  and  calmnefs  walking  through  it, 
without  being  able  to  reprehend  any  tiling  in  the  whole 
adtion ;  this  is  not  only  a  fine  praife  of  the  battle,  but  as 
It  were  a  breathing-place  to  the  poetical  fpirit  of  die  au- 
thor, after  having  rapidly  run  along  with  the  heat  of  the 
engagement :  he  feems  like  one  who  having  got  over  a 
part  of  his  journey,  ftops  upon  an  eminence  to  look  back 
upon  the  fpace  he  has  pafTed,  and  concludes  the  book 
with  an  agreeable  paufe  or  refpite. 

The  reader  wiU  excufe  our  taking  notice  of  fuch  a 
trifle,  as  that  it  was  an  old  fuperftition,  that  this  fourth 
book  of  the  Iliads  being  laid  under  the  head,  was  a  cure 
for  the  quartan  ague.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  a  celebrated 
phyfician  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  precep- 
tor to  that  emperor,  has  gravely  prefcribed  it  among  0- 
ther  receipts  in  his  medicinal  precepts,  Praec.  50. 

Maonia  liiados  quartmtifuppone  tintentu 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  true  obfervation,  that  there 
/■  never  was  any  thing  fo  abfurd  or  ridiculous,  but  has  at 
/    one  time  or  other  been  written  even  by  fome  author  of 

reputation  :  a  reflexion  it  may  not  be  improper  for  wri- 
^  ters  to  make,  as  being  at  once  fome  mortification  to  their 

vanity,  and  fome  comfort  to  their  infirmity. 
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HOMER'S  BATTLES. 


PERHAPS  It  may  be  ntceflary  in  tliis  place  at  the 
opening  of  Homer's  battles,  to  premile  fome  obfer- 
vatlons  upon  them  In  general.  I  (hall  firfl:  endeavour  to 
fliew  the  condusSl  of  the  poet  herein,  and  next  colledt 
fome  antigui/iesy  that  tend  to  a  more  dl{Vin<5t  underftan- 

t  ding  of  thofe  defcriptlons  which  make  fo  large  a  pan  of 
the  poem. 

One  may  very  well  apply  to  Homer  hlmfelf,  what  he 
fays  of  his  heroes  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  that 
whofoever  fhould  be  guided  through  his  batdes  by  Mi- 

Jf  nerva,  and  pointed  to  every  fcene  of  them,  would  fee  no- 
thing through  the  whole  but  fubjefts  of  furprize  and  ap- 

1^  plaufe.  When  the  reader  refieds  that  no  iefs  than  the 
compafs  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up  in  thefe,  he  will 
have  reafon  to  wonder  by  what  me'.hods  our  author 
could  prevent  defcnptions  of  fuch  a  lengtli  from  being  te- 
dious. It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  tiiough  the  ii.ibjed 
itfelf  be  the  fame,  the  anions  are  always  difrer;inc ;  that 
we  have  nov/  c^iRindl  combats,  nov\'  promifcuous  fights, 
now  iingle  duels,  now  general  engagements  ;  or  that  the 
fcenes  are  perpetually  varied;  we  are  now  in  the  fields, 
now  at  the  fortification  of  tlie  Greeks,  now  at  the  Ihips, 
now  at  the  gates  of  Troy,  now  at  the  river  Scamander : 
but  we  muft  look  f.\rtl>er  into  the  art  of  the  poet  to  find 
[  the  reafons  of  this  alloniihing  vaiiety. 
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We  may  firft  obfen'e  that  diverfity  in  the  death  of 
his  ivarriors,  which  he  has  fupplied  by  the  vafteft  ferti- 
lity of  invention.  Thefe  he  diflinguiflies  feveral  ways: 
Sometimes  by  the  charaflers  of  the  men,  their  age^  of- 
fice^ profefion^  natioyu  family^  etc.  One  is  a  blooming 
youth,  whofe  father  difTuaded  him  from  the  war ;  one  is  a 
priejl,  whofe  piety  could  not  fave  him  ;  one  is  ^.fportfmnny 
whom  Diana  taught  in  vain ;  one  is  the  native  of  a  far 
diftant  country,  who  is  never  to  return ;  one  is  defcend- 
edfrom  a  noble  //«£?,which  ends  in  his  death  ;  one  is  made 
remarkable  by  his  hoafting ;  another  by  his  befeeck'tng^ 
and  another,  who  is  diftinguifhed  no  way  elfe,  is  marked 
by  his  habit  and  fingularity  of  his  armour. 

Sometimes  he  varies  thefe  deaths  by  the  feveral  pojluref 
in  which  his  heroes  are  reprefented  either  fighting  or  fall- 
ing. Some  of  thefe  are  fo  exceedingly  e^aft,  that  one 
may  gn.efs  from  the  very  pofition  of  the  combatant, where- 
abouts the  wound  will  light :  Others  fo  very  peculiar  and 
uncommon,  that  they  could  only  be  the  effeft  of  an  ima- 
gination which  had  fearched  through  all  the  ideas  of  na- 
ture. Such  is  that  pi<5ture  of  Mydon  in  the  fifth  book, 
whofe  arm  being  numbed  by  a  blow  on  the  elbow,  drops 
the  reins  that  trail  on  the  ground ;  and  then  being  fud- 
denly  flruck  on  the  temples,  falls  headlong  from  die  cha- 
riot in  a  foft  and  deep  place  :  where  he  finks  up  to  the 
fhoulders  in  the  fands,  and  continues  a  while  fixed 'by  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  with  his  legs  quiv'ring  in  the  air, 
until  he  is  trampled  down  by  the  horfes. 

Another  caufe  of  this  variety  is  the  difference  of  the 
*wounds  that  are  given  in  the  Iliad :  they  are  by  no  means 
like  the  wounds  defcrlbed  by  mofl  otlier  poets,  which 
are  commonly  made  in  the  felf-fame  obvious  places :  the 
heart  and  head  ferv^e  for  all  thofe  in  general  who  under- 
fland  no  anatomy,  and  fometimes  for  variety  they  kill 
men  by  wounds  that  are  no  where  mortal  but  in  their 
poems.  As  the  whole  human  body  is  the  fubjeil  of  thefe, 
fo  nothing  is  more  neceffary  to  him  v/ho  would  defcribe 
tliem  well,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  flruflure* 

even 
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even  though  the  poet  is  not  profefledly  to  write  of  them 
as  an  anatomift ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  exadt  skill  \r% 
anatomy  is  neceffary  to  thofe  painters  that  would  excel 
in  drawing  the  naked,  though  they  are  not  to  make  e- 
very  mufcle  as  vifible  as  in  a  book  of  chirurgery.  It  ap-^ 
pears  from  fo  many  paiTages  in  Homer  that  he  was  per- 
fedly  mafler  of  this  fcience,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
cite  any  in  particular.  One  may  only  obferve,  that  if 
we  thoroughly  examine  all  the  wounds  he  has  defcribed, 
though  fo  infinite  in  number,  and  fo  many  ways  diverfi- 
fied,  we  fhall  hardly  find  one  which  will  contradid  this 
obfen^ation . 

I  muft  jud:  add  a  remark,  That  the  various  periphra- 
fes  and  circumlocutions  by  which  Komer  expreffes  the 
fingle  adl:  of  dyings  have  fapplied  Virgil  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  poets  with  all  their  manners  of  phrafing  it.  Indeed 
he  repeats  the  fame  verfe  on  that  occafion  more  oftem 

than  they tov  ^\  a-v.nra^  «Va-   'ncd^^v^i 'A^«*)ic2  2| 

Tivxi'  Itt  aiirwy  etc.  But  though  it  muft  be  owned  he 
had  more  frequent  occafions  for  a  line  of  this  Und  than 
any  poet,  as  no  other  has  defcribed  half  ib  many  deaths, 
'  yet  one  cannot  afcribe  this  to  any  fterility  of  exprellion, 
bat  to  the  genius  of  his  times,  that  delighted  in  thefb 
reiterated  verfes.  We  find  repetitions  of  the  fime  fort 
affedted  by  the  facred  writers,  fuch  as,  He  'was  (rathered 
to  his  peple ;  hejlept  ivith  his  fathers  ;  and  the  like.  And 
upon  the  whole  they  have  a  certain  antiquated  harmon)'-, 
not  unlike  the  burden  of  a  fong,  which  the  ear  is  willing 
to  fuffer,  and  as  it  v/eie  refts  upon. 

As  the  perpetual  iioriOr  of  combates,  and  a  fucceflion 
of  images  of  death,  could  not  but  keep  the  imagination 
very  much  on  the  ftretch ;  Homer  has  been  careful  to 
contrive  fuch  reliefs  and  paufes,  as  might  divert  the 
mind  to  fome  other  fcene,  without  lofing  fight  of  his 
principal  obje;5t.  His  comparifons  are  the  more  frequent 
on  this  account ;  for  a  comparifon  ferves  this  end  the  moft  ' 
effedually  of  any  tiling,  as  it  is  at  once  correfpondent 
to,  and  differing  from  the  fabjecl:.     Thofe  critics  who 
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fancy  that  the  iife  of  comparifons  diftrads  the  attention, 
and  draws  it  from  the  lirft  image  which  (hould  rnoll:  em- 
ploy it,  (as  that  we  lofe  the  idea  of  the  battle  itfelf,  while 
v/e  are  led  by  a  (imile  to  that  of  a  deluge  or  ^ijlorm  :) 
Thofe,  I  fay,  may  as  well  imagine  we  lofe  the  thought 
of  the  fun,  when  we  fee  his  reiiedion  in  the  water,  where 
he   appears  more  diftinftly,  and  is  contemplated  more  at 
eafe,  than  if  we  gazed  directly  at  his  beams.     For  it  is 
with  the  eye  of  the  imagination  as  it  is  with  our  corpo- 
real eye,  it  mud  fometimes  be  taken  off  from  the  obje<5l 
m  order  to  fee  it  the  better.     The  fame  critics  that  are 
difpleafed  to  have  their  fancy  di({:ra«51:ed  (as  they  call  it) 
are  yet  fo  inconfiftent  with  themfelves  as  to  obje(51:  to  Ho- 
mer that  his  fimiles  are  too  much  alike,  and  are  too  often 
derived  from  the  fame  animal.  But  is  it  not  more  reafon- 
able  (according  to  their  own  notion)  to  compare  the  fame 
man  ahvay^to  the  fame  animal,  than  to  fee  him  fometimes 
a  fun,  fometimes  a  tree,  and  femetimes  a  river  ?  Though 
Homer  fpeaks  of  the  fame  creature,  he  fo  diverfifies  the 
circuraftances  and  accidents  of  the  comparifons,  that  they 
always  appear  quite  different.  And  tofay  the  truth,  it  is  not 
fo  much  tlie  animal  or  the  thing,  as  the  adion  or  pofture 
of  them  that  employs  our  imagination :   two  different  a- 
nimals  in  the  fame  adion  are  more  like  to  each  other, 
than  one  and  the  fame  animal  is  to  himfelf,  in  two  dif- 
ferent anions.     And  thofe  who  in  reading  Homer  are 
(hocked  diat  it  is  alwaj'S  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that 
k  is  dways  a  man. 

What  may  feem  more  exceptionable,  is  his  inferting 
tlie  fame  comparifons  in  the  fame  words  at  length  upon 
different  occafions,  by  which  management  he  makes^one 
fmgle  image  afford  many  ornaments  to  feveral  parts  of 
the  poem.  But  may  not  one  fay.  Homer  is  in  this  like 
n  flvilful  improver,  who  places  a  beautiful  Itatue  in  a 
vcll-difpofed  garden  fo  as  to  anfwer  feveral  viftas,  and 
by  that  artifice  one  fmgle  figure  feems  multiplied  into  as 
many  objects,  as  there  are  openings  from  whence  it  may 
be  viev/edf 
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What  farther  relieves  and  foftens  thefe  defcnptions  of 
battles,  is  the  poet's  wonderful  art  of  introducing  many 
pathetic  circumrtances   about    the  deaths  of  the  heroes, 
which  raife  a  different  movement  in  the  mind  from  what 
thofe  images  naturally  infpire,     I   mean  compailion  and 
pity ;  wlien  he  caufes  us  to  look  back  upon  the  loft  riches, 
b   poffeilions,  and  hopes  of  thofe  who  die  :  When  he  tranf- 
ports  us  to  their  native  countries   and  paternal  feats,  to 
^   fee  the  griefs  of  their  aged  fathers,  the  defpair  and  tears 
of  their  widows,  or  the  abandoned  condition  of  their  or- 
phans.  Thus  when  Protefilaus  falls,,  we  are  made  to  re- 
t,  fle6t  on  the  lofty  palaces  he  left  half  linifhed  ;  when,  the 
"  .  fons  of  Phrenops  are  killed,  we  behold    the  mortifying  di- 
(Irefs  of  their  wealthy  father,  who  faw^  his  eftate  divided 
before  his  eyes,  and  taken  in  trufi:  for  ftrangers.      When 
Axylus  dies,  we  are  taught  to  companionate  t^e  hard  fate 
of  that  generous  and  hofpitable  man,  whofe  houfe  was 
the  houfe  of  all  men,  and  who  deferved  that  glorious  e- 
^    logy  of  The  friejid  of  human-kind. 

it  is  worth  taking  notice  too,  what  ufe  Homer  every 
where  makes  of  each  little  accident  or  circumftance  that 
can  naturally  happen  in  a  batde,  thereby  to  caft  a  vari- 
V    ety  over  his  adion ;  as  well  as  of  every  turn  of  mind  dr 
1  emotion  a  hero  can  poffibly  feel,  fuch  as  refentment,  re- 
P  venge,  concern,   confufion,  etc.     The  former  of  thefe 
makes   his  work  refemble  a  large  hiftory-piece,  where 
even  the  lefs  important  figures  and  actions  have  yet  fome 
convenient  place  or  corner  to  be  fliewn  in ;  and  the  lat- 
ter gives  it  all  the  advantages  of  tragedy,  in  thofe  va- 
rious turns  of  paffion  that  animate  the  fpeeches  of  his  he- 
roes, and  render  his  whole  poem  the  molt  dramaric  of 
any  epic  whatfoever. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  conftant  machines  of 
the  Gods  conduce  very  greatly  to  vary  thefe  long  battles, 
by  a  condnual  change  of  the  fcene  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Homer  perceived  them  too  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  to 
abftain  from  the  ufe  of  them  even  after  Jupiter  had  en- 
joined the  deities  not  to  aft  on  either  fide.     It  is  re- 
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markable  how  many  methods  he  has  found  to  draw  them 
into  every  book ;  where  if  they  dare  not  alTifl  the  war- 
riors, at  leaft  they  are  very  helpful  to  the  poet. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  more  contributes  to  the  va- 
riety, furprize,  and  ec/at  of  Homer's  battles,  or  is  more 
perfeftly  admirable  in  itfelf,  than  that  artful  manner  of 
laking  meafure,  or  (as  one  may  fay)  gauging  his  heroes 
by  each  other,  and  tliereby  elevating  the  character  of 
cne  perfon,  by  the  oppofition  of  it  to  that  of  fome  o- 
iher  whom  he  is  made  to  excel.  So  that  he  many  times  ' 
defcribes  one,  only  to  image  anodier,  and  raifes  one  on- 
ly to  raife  another.  1  cannot  better  exemplify  this  re- 
mark, than  by  giving  an  inftance  in  the  chara(5ler  of 
Diomed  that  lies  before  me.  Let  us  obferve  by  what  a 
fcale  of  oppofitions  he  elevates  this  hero,  in  the  fifth  book, 
firft  to  excel  all  human  valour,  and  after  to  rival  the  Gods 
themfelves.  He  difHnguifhes  him  firft  from  tlie  Grecian 
captains  in  general,  each  of  whom  he  reprefents  con- 
quering a  fingle  Trojan,  while  Diomed  conftantly  en- 
counters two  at  once ;  and  while  they  are  engaged  each 
in  his  diftin^H:  poft,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in  every 
quarter,  and  flaughtering  on  every  fide.  Next  he  op- 
jpofes  him  to  Pandarus,  next  to  jl^neas,  and  then  to  Hec- 
tor. So  of  the  gods,  he  (hews  him  firft  againft  Venus, 
then  Apollo,  then  Mars,  and  laftly  in  the  eighth  book 
againft  Jupiter  himfelf  in  the  midft  of  his  thunders.  The 
fame  condud  is  obfervable  more  or  lefs  in  regard  to  e- 
yery  perfonage  of  his  work. 

This  fubordinaiion  of  the  heroes  is  one  of  the  caufes 
that  make  each  of  his  battles  rife  above  the  other  in 
greatnefs,  terror,  and  importance,  to  the  end  of  the  poem. 
If  Diomed  has  performed  all  thefe  wonders  in  the  firft 
combates,  it  is  but  to  raife  Hedor,  at  whofe  appearance 
he  begins  to  fear.  If  in  the  next  battles  Heftor  triumphs 
not  only  over  Diomed,  but  over  Ajax  and  Patroclus,  fets 
fire  to  the  fleet,  wins  the  armour  of  Achilles,  and  fingly 
edipfes  all  the  heroes ;  in  the  midft  of  all  his  glory, 
Achilles  appears,  He<5lor  flies,  and  is  (lain. 
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The  manner  in  which  his  gods  are  made  to  a61,  no 
lefs  advances  the  gradation  we  are  fpeaking  of.  In  the 
firil  battles  they  are  feen  only  in  fhort  and  feparate  ex- 
curfions :  Venus  allifts  Paris,  Minerva  Diomed,  or  Mars 
He'flor.  In  die  next,  a  clear  ftage  is  left  for  Jupiter, 
to  difplay  his  omnipotence,  and  turn  the  fate  of  armies 
alone.  In  the  lall:,  all  the  powers  of  heaven  are  en- 
gaged and  banded  into  regular  parties,  Gods  encoun- 
tering Gods,  Jove  encouraging  them  with  his  thun- 
ders, Neptune  railing  his  tempefts,  heaven  flaming,  earth 
ti-embling,  and  Pluto  himfelf  ftarting  from  the  throne 
of  hell. 

II.  I  am  now  to  take  notice  of  forae  cuftoms  of  an^ 
tiquity  relating  to  the  artjis  and  art  military  of  thofe  times, 
which  are  proper  to  be  known,  in  order  to  form  a  right 
notion  of  our  author's  defcriptions  of  war. 

That  Homer  copied  the  manners  and  cufbms  of  the 
age  he  writ  of^  rather  than  of  that  he  lived  in,  has  been 
obferved  infome  inflances.  As  that  he  no  where  repre- 
fents  cavalry  or  trumpets  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  Trojan 
wars,  though  they  apparently  were  in  his  own  time.  It 
is  not  therefore  impollible  but  there  may  be  found  in  his 
works  fome  deficiencies  in  the  art  of  war,  vv'hich  are  not. 
to  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance,  but  to  his  judgment. 

Horjcs  had  not  been  brought  into  Greece  long  before 
the  liege  of  Troy.  They  were  originally  eaftern  ani-- 
mals,  and  if  we  find  at  that  very  period  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  them  reckoned  up  in  the  wars  of  the  Ifraeiites,, 
it  is  the  lefs  a  wonder,  confidering  they  came  from  Afia. 
The  prailice  of  riding  them  was  lb  little  known  m. 
Greece  a  few  5^ears  before,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
Centaurs  who  firlt  ufed  it,  as  monllers  compounded  of 
men  and  horfes.  Ncftor  in  the  firft  Iliad  fays,  he  had 
feen  thefe  Centaurs  in  his  youth,  and  Polypsetes  in  the 
fecond  is  faid  to  have  been  born  on  the  day  that  his  fa- 
ther expelled  them  from  Pelion  to  the  defarts  of  .^thi* 
Ca.     They  Jaad  no  other  ufe  of  hoifes  than  to  draw  their 
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chariots  In  battle,  fo  that  whenever  Homer  fpeaks  of 
fghtingfrom  on  horfe,  taming  an  horfe,  or  the  like,  it  is 
conftantly  to  be  underftood  of  fighting  from  a  chariot, 
or  taming  horfes  to  that  fervice.  This  (aswehaviS  faid) 
was  a  piece  of  decorum  in  the  poet ;  for  in  his  o^i^n  time 
they  were  arrived  to  fuch  a  perfe^on  in  horfe^anfhip, 
that  in  the  fiftenth  Iliad,  v.  822.  we  have  2ifimile  takea 
from  an  extraordinary  feat  of  activity,  where  one  man 
manages  four  horfes  at  once,  and  leaps  from  the  back  of 
one  to  another  at  full  fpeed. 

If  we  confider  in  what  high  efteem  among  warrioi*s 
thefe  noble  animals  muft  have  been  at  their  firft  coming 
into  Greece,  we  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  at  the  frequent  oc- 
cafions  Homer  has  taken  to  defcribe  and  celebrate  them, 
it  is  not  fo  ftrange  to  find  them  fet  almofl  upon  a  level 
with  men,  at  the  time  when  a  horfe  in  the  prizes  was  of 
equal  value  with  a  captive. 

The  chariots  were  in  all  probability  very  low.  For 
we  frequently  find  in  die  Iliad,  that  a  perfon  who  (lands 
cre(5t  on  a  chariot  is  killed  (and  fometimes  by  a  ftroke 
on  the  head)  by  a  foot-foldier  with  a  fword.  This  may 
farther  appear  from  the  eafe  and  readinefs  with  which 
they  alight  or  mount  on  every  occafion;  to  facilitate 
which,  the  chariots  were  made  open  behind.  That  the 
wheels  where  but  fmall,  may  be  guefied  from  a  cuftom 
they  had  of  taking  them  off  and  fetting  them  on,  as  they 
were  laid  by,  or  made  ufe  of.  Hebe  in  the  fifth  book 
puts  on  the  wheels  of  Juno's  chariot,  when  fhe  calls  for 
it  in  haf^e  :  and  it  feems  to  be  with  allufion  to  the  fame 
practice  that  it  is  faid  in  Exodus,  ch.  14.  The  Lord  took  off 
their  chariot  nvheelsyfo  thai  they  drove  them  heavily.  The 
fides  were  alfo  low ;  for  whoever  is  killed  in  Iiis  chariot 
throughout  the  poem,  conftan  dy  falls  to  the  ground,  as 
having  nothing  to  fupport  him.  That  the  whole  machine 
was  very  fmall  and  light,  is  evident  from  a  pafTage  in  the 
tenth  Iliad,  where  Diomed  debates  whether  he  fhali  drav/ 
the  chariot  of  Rhefus  out  of  the  way,  or  carry  it  on  his 
flioulders  to  a  place  of  fafety.  All  die  paniculais  agree 
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with  the  reprefentations  of  the  chariots  on  the  mod:  an- 
cient Greek  coins ;  where  the  tops  of  them  reached  not 
fo  high  as  the  backs  of  the  horles,  the  wheels  are  yet 
lower,  and  the  heroes  who  ftand  in  them  are  feen  from 
the  knee  upwards  *.  This  may  ferve  to  ihew  thoie  cri- 
tics are  under  a  millake,  who  blame  Homer  for  making 
his  warriors  lometimes  retire  behmd  their  chariots,  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  cowardice :  which  was  as  little  difgrace- 
ful  then,  as  it  is  now  to  alight  from  one's  horfe  m  a  bat- 
tle, on  any  neceffary  emergency. 

There  were  generally  two  perfons  in  each  chariot,  one 
of  whom  was  wholly  employed  in  guiding  die  horfes. 
They  ufed  indifferendy  two,  three,  or  four  horles  :  from 
hence  it  happens,  diat  fometiraes  when  a  horfe  is  killed, 
the  hero  continues  the  light  with  the  two  or  more  that 
remain  ;  and  at  other  times  a  warrior  retreats  upon  the 
lofs  of  one ;  not  that  he  has  lefs  courage  than  the  other, 
but  that  he  has  fewer  horfes. 

Thdv  fwords  were  all  broad  cutting  fwords,  for  we 
find  they  never  (tab  but  with  their  Ipears.  Th.dr  Jpears 
were  ufed  two  ways,  either  to  pulh  with,  or  to  caft  from 
them,  like  the  miflive  javelins.  It  feems  furpriling,  that 
a  man  ihouid  throw  a  dart  or  fpear  with  fuch  force,  as 
to  pierce  through  both  fides  of  the  armour  and  the  body 
(as  is  often  defcribed  in  Homer.)  For  if  the  ftrength 
of  the  men  was  gigantic,  the  armour  muft  have  been 
ftrong  in  proportion.  Some  folution  might  be  given  for 
this,  if  we  imagined  the  armour  was  generally  brafs,  and 
the  weapons  pointed  with  iron ;  and  if  we  could  fancy 
that  Homer  called  the  fpears  and  fwords  brazen  in  the 
fame  m.anner  that  he  calls  the  reins  of  a  bridle  ivory, 
only  from  the  ornaments  about  them.  But  there  are 
paflages  where  the  point  cf  the  fpear  is  exprelly  faid  to 
be  of  brafs,  as  in  the  defcription  of  that  of  Hedlor  in 
Iliad  6.  Paufania?,  Laconicis,  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
the  arms,  as  well  oifenfive  as  defenfive,  were  brafs.    He 

*  See  the  colleBions  of  Coltzius,  etc. 
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fays  the  fpear  of  Achilles  was  ke'pt  in  his  time  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minen-a,  the  top  and  point  of  which  were  of  brafs; 
and  the  fword  of  Meriones,  in  that  of  A'.failapius  among 
the  Nicomedians  was  entirely  of  the  fame  metal.  Bat 
be  it  as  it  will,  there  arc  examples  even  at  this  day  of 
fuch  a  prodigious  force  in  cafting  darts,  as  almoft  exceeds 
credibility.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  \vill  pierce  through 
thick  planks  with  darts  of  hardened  wood  ;  which  can 
only  be  attributed  to  their  being  'bred  (as  the  ancients 
were)  to  that  exercife,  and  to  tl.e  rtrength  and  agility  ac- 
quired by  a  conftcint  practice  of  it. 

We  may  afcrlbe  to  the  fame  caufe  their  power  of 
carting  ftones  of  a  vafi:  weight,  which  appears  a  common 
pradice  in  thefe  battles.  Thofe  are  in  a  great  error, 
who  imagine  this  to  be  only  a  fictitious  enibelliihment  of 
the  poet,  which  w^as  one  of  the  exercifes  of  war  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Orientals.  *  St.  Jerome  tells 
us,  it  was  an  eld  cuftom  in  PalsefHne,  and  in  ufe  in  his 
own  time,  to  have  round  ftones  of  a  great  weight  kept 
in  the  caftles  and  villages,  for  the  youth  to  try  their 
ftrength  with.  And  the  cuftom  is  yet  extant  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  ftones  for  the  fame  purpofe  are 
laid  at  the  gates  of  great  houfes,  which  they  call  put- 
ing-Jhncs. 

Another  confideration  \yhich  will  account  for  many 
,  things  that  may  feem  uncouth  in  Homer,  is  the  reflection, 
that,  before  the  ufe  ofyfrd'-^r^/i/,  there  was  infmitely  more 
fcope  for  perfonal  valour  than  in  the  modern  battles. 
Now  v/henfoever  the  perfonal  ftrength  of  the  combatants 
happened  to  be  unequal,  die  declining  a  fingle  combate 


*  Mos  eft  in  urblbus  Palxftinse,  et  ufque  hodie,  per  omncm 
Judaeam  vetus  confuetudo  fervatiir,  ut  in  viculis,  oppidis,  et  ca- 
ftellis  rotuiidi  ponantur  lapides  graviilimi  pendens,  ad  quos  ju- 
venes  exercere  fe  fblent,  et  eos  pro  varietate  virium  fubievare, 
alii  ad  genua,  alii  ad  umbilicum,  alii  ad  humeros,  ad  caput,  non- 
nulli  fuper  verticem,  redis  jvinftifque  manibu5,  magnitudinem  vi- 
rium demonflrantes,  pondas  attoUunt. 
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coiild  not  be  fo  difhonourable  as  it  is  in  this  age,  when 
the  arras  we  make  ufe  of  put  all  men  on  a  Itvtl.  For  a 
foldier  of  far  inferior  itrength  may  manage  a  rapier,  or 
fire-arms  ^o  expertly,  as  to  be  an  overmatch  to  his  ad- 
verfary.  This  may  prove  a  fufficient  excufe  for  what  in 
the  modem  conftrudion  might  feefn  cowardice  in  Homer's 
heroes,  when  they  avoid  engaging  with  others,  whofe 
bodily  ftrength  exceeds  their  own.  The  maxims  of  va- 
lour in  all  times  were  founded  upon  reafon,  and  the  cow- 
ardice ought  rather  in  this  cafe  to  be  imputed  to  him 
who  braves  his  inferior.  There  was  alfo  more  leijure  in 
their  battles  before  the  knowledge  of  fire-anns ;  and 
this  in  a  good  degree  accounts  for  thofe  harangues  his 
heroes  make  to  each  other  in  the  time  of  combate. 

There  was  another  pradice  frequendy  ufed  by  thefe 
ancient  warriors,  which  was  to  fpoil  an  enemy  of  his 
arms  after  they  had  (lain  him  ;  and  this  cultom  we  fee 
them  frequendy  purfuing  with  fuch  eagernefs,  as  if  they 
looked  on  their  vidory  not  complete  until  diis  point  was 
gained.  Some  modern  cridcs  have  accufed  them  of  a- 
yarice  on  account  of  this  pradlice,  which  might  probab- 
ly arife  from  the  great  value  and  fcarcencfs  of  armour  in 
that  early  time  and  infancy  of  war.  It  aftersvards  be- 
came a  point  of  honour,  like  gaining  a  ftandard  from  the 
enemy,  Mofes  and  David  fpeak  of  the  pleafure  of  ob- 
tainbg  many  fpoils.  They  preferved  them  as  monu- 
ments of  vidtory,  and  even  religion  at  Jaft  became  intC" 
refted  herein,  when  thofe  fpoils  were  confecrated  in  the 
temples  of  the  tatular  deities  of  the  conqueror. 

The  reader  may  eafily  fee,  I  fet  down  thefe  heads  jufl: 
as  they  occur  to  my  memory,  and  only  as  hints  to  farther 
obfervations ;  which  any  one  who  is  converfant  in  Ho- 
mer cannot  fail  to  make,  if  he  will  but  think  a  little  in 
the  fame  track. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  defign  to  inquire  what  progrefs 
had  been  made  in  the  art  oj  war  at  this  early  period : 
The  bare  penifal  of  the  Iliad  will  beft  inform  us  of  it.  But 
what  I  think  tends  more  immediately  to  the  better  com- 
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prehenfion  of  thefe  defcriptions,  is  to  give  a  ihort  view 
of  the  fce?is  of  war,  the  Jituation  of  Troy,  and  thofe 
places  which  Homer  mentions,  with  the  proper /f/^  of 
each  battle :  putting  together,  for  this  purpofe,  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  my  author  that  give  any  light  to  this  matter. 

The  ancient  city  of  Troy  ftood  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  fea,  than  thofe  ruins  which  have  fince  been 
fhewn  for  it.  This  may  be  gathered  from  Iliad  5.  v. 
(of  the  original)  791.  where  it  is  faid  that  the  Trojans 
never  durft  fally  out  of  the  ivalls  of  their  town,  until 
the  retirement  of  Achilles  ;  but  aftenvards  combated  the 
Grecians  at  their  very  fliips,  farfro?n  the  city .  For  had 
Troy  ftocd  (as  Strabo  obferves")  fo  nigh  the  fea-JJjorei 
it  had  been  madnefs  in  the  Greeks  not  to  have  built  any 
fortification  before  their  fleet  until  the  tenth  year  of  the 
fiege,  when  the  enemy  was  fo  near  them  :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans  not  to 
have  attempted  any  thing  all  that  time,  againft  an  army 
that  lay  unfortified  and  unintrenched.  Eefides,  the  in- 
termediate fpace  had  been  too  fmall  to  afford  a  field  for 
fo  many  various  adventures  and  a^ftions  of  war.  The 
places  about  Troy  particularly  mentioned  by  Homer  lie 
in  this  order. 

1 .  The  Sc<2an  gate  :  This  opened  to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  was  that  through  which  the  Trojans  made  their 
excurfions.  Clofe  to  this  (toodthe  beech-tree,  facred  to 
Jupiter,  which  Homer  generally  mentions  with  it. 

2.  The  hill  oiivild  fig-trees.  It  joined  to  the  walls 
of  Troy  on  one  fide,  and  extended  to  the  highway  on 
the  other.  The  fird  appears  from  what  Andromache 
fays  in  Iliad  6.  v.  432.  that  the  ivalls  'were  in  danger 
of  being  fcalcd  from  this  hill;  and  the  M  from  Iliad 
22.  V.  145.  etc. 

3.  Tht  tivo  fprings  of  Scamander.  Thefe  were  a 
little  higher  on  the  fame  highway.     (Ibid.) 

4.  Callicolone,  the  name  of  a  pleafant  hill,  that  lay 
near  the  river  Simois,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  town, 
Iliad  20.  V.  53. 
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9.  Batela,  or  the  fepulchre  of  Myrinne,  flood  a  little 
before  the  city  in  the  plain.  Iliad  2.  v.  318.  of  the  ca- 
talogue. 

6.  The  viotmrnent  of  llus :  near  tli€  middle  of  the 

plain.     Iliad  11.  v.  166. 

7.  The  tomb  of  i?i.fyetes  commanded  the  profped  of 
the  fket,  and  that  part  of  the  fea-coa(h  Iliad  2.  v.  301. 
of  the  catalogue.  > 

It  feems  by  the  465th  verfe  of  the  fecond  Iliad,  that 
the  Grecian  army  was  drawn  up  under  the  fever al  lead- 
ers by  the  banks  of  Scamander,  on  that  fide  towi^rds  the 
fhips  :  In  the  mean  time  that  of  Troy,   and  the  auxilia- 
ries, was  ranged  in  order  at  Myrinne's  fepulchre.  Ibid, 
V.   '2^20.  0/  the  catal.     The  place  of  the  fir  ft  battle, 
where  Diomed  performs  his  exploits,  was  near  the  join- 
ing of  Simois  and  Scamander  ;  for  Juno  and  Pallas  com- 
ing to  him  alight  at  the  confluence  of  thefe  two  rivers, 
il.  5.  V.  776.  and  that  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  paft  the 
flream,  but  fought  on  that  fide  next  the  fleet,  appears 
from  V.   79 1 .  of  the  fame  book,   where  Juno  fays,  the 
Trojans  nonv  brave  thevi  at  their  very  fl:ips.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  book,  the  place  of  battle  is  fpeci- 
fied  to  be  between  the  rivers  of  Simois  and  Scamander ; 
fo  that  the  Greeks   (though  Homer  does  not  particula- 
rife  when,  or  in  what  manner)  had  then  crofll^d  the  itreani 
toward  Troy. 

The  engagement  in  the  eighth  book  is  evidently  clofe 
to  the  Grecian  fortification  on  the  fhore.  That  night 
Heilor  lay  at  Ilus's  tomb  in  the  field,  as  Dolon  tells  us, 
lib.  10.  V.  415.  And  in  the  eleventh  book  the  battle 
is  chiefly  about  Ilus's  tomb. 

In  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  about  the 
fortification  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  fifteenth  at  the 
ships. 

In  the  fixteenth,  the  Trojans  being  repulfed  by  Pa- 
troclus,  they  engage  between  the  fleet,  the  river,  and  the 
Grecian  wail :  See  v,  396.  Patroclus  (till  advancing,  they 
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fight  at  the  gates  of  Troy,  v.  700.  In  the  feventeenth, 
the  fight  about  the  body  of  Patrockis  is  under  the  Tro- 
jan wall,  V.  403.  His  body  being  carried  off,  He6tor 
and  ^neas  purfue  the  Greeks  to  the  fortification,  v.  760. 
And  in  the  eighteenth,  upon  Achilles's  appearing,  they 
retire  and  encamp  without  the  fortification. 

In  the  twentieth,  the  fight  is  flill  on  that  fide  next  the 
fea ;  for  the  Trojans  being  purfaed  by  Achilles,  pafs  o- 
ver  the  Scamander  as  they  run  toward  Troy :  See  the 
beginning  of  book  2 1 .  The  following  battles  are  either 
in  the  river  itfelf,  or  between  that  and  the  city,  under 
whofe  walls  He6lor  is  killed  in  the  2  2d  book,  which  puts 
an  end  to  the  battles  of  the  Iliad. 

N.  B.   The  verfes  alovt^  are  cited  aicording  to  the 
7iu?nber  of  I'tL-is  in  the  Greek* 


1 


T    H   E 

ILIAD. 

B    O     O     K      V. 

THE      ARGUMENT. 

The  acls  of  Dionied. 

D  10  ME  D,  ajjij}ed  by  Pallas,  performs  wonders  in 
ibis  day's  battle,  Pandarus  nvounds  hi?n  fjjith  a7z 
arro'w^  but  the  goddefs  cures  him^  enables  him  to  dtf' 
cern  gods  from  mortals.,  and  prohibits  hivifrom  con- 
tending  ^ith  any  of  the  former^  excepting  Venus, 
JEneas  joins  Pandarus  to  oppofe  hin/y  Pandarus  is 
killed,  and  Mneas  in  great  danger  hut  for  the  afjifl- 
a?!ce  of  Venus  ;  i^hoy  as  she  is  removing  her  Jon  from 
the  fight,  is  ivounded  on  the  hand  by  Diovisd,  A- 
polio  feconds  her  in  his  refcue,  and  at  length  car- 
ries off  JEneas  to  Troy ,  nvhere  he  is  healed  in  the 
temple  of  P ergamus .  Mars  rallies  the  Trojans.,  and 
ajfifts  Heclor  to  viake  a  fand.  In  the  7nean  time 
JEneas  is  rejlored  to  the  field,  and  they  overt hronx) 
fever al  of  the  Greeks  ;  among  the  reji  Tlepolemus  is 
fain  by  Sarpedon,  Juno  and  Alinerva  defend  to 
refift  Mars  ;  the  latter  incites  Diomed  to  go  againji 
that  God;  he 'vcounds  him,  and  fends  him  groaning 
io  heaven. 

The  fir Jl  battle  continues  through  this  look.    The  fcenc 
is  the  fame  as  in  the  former. 


fB" 


U  T  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires, 

lis  with  her  force,  and  warms  \nth  all  her  fires. 


V.  I.  But  Pallas  nono,  etcj  As  in  every  ]ui{  liiilory- 
plcflure  tliere  is  one  principal  figure,  to  v/hich  all  the  reft 
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Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  fame  to  raife,       * 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftinguifli'd  pralfe. 

refer  and  are  fubfervient ;  fo  In  each  battle  of  the  Iliad 
there  is  one  principal  perfon,  that  may  properly  be  call- 
ed the  hero  of  that  day  or  a6llon.     This  condu<5t  pre- 
ferves  the  unity  of  the  piece,  and  keeps  the  imagination 
from  being  diftradled  and  confufed  with  a  wild  number 
of  independent  figures,  which  have  no  fubordination  to 
each  other.     To  make  this  probable.  Homer  fuppofes 
ihele  extraordinary  meafures  of  courage  to  be  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  the  gods  ;  who  beflow  them  fometlmes  up- 
on one,  fometlmes  upon  another,  as  they  think  fit  to 
make  them  the  inftruments  of  their  defigns ;  an  opinion 
conformable  to  true  theology.     Whoever  refle(5ls  upon 
this,    will   not   blame  our  author  for  reprefenting  the 
fame  heores  brave  at  one  time,  and difpirlted  at  another; 
juft  as  the  gods  aflii't,  or  abandon  them,  on  different  oc- 

cafions. 

V.    I .  Tydtdes.']  That  we  may  enter  into  the  fpirit 
and  beauty  of  this  book,  It  will  be  proper  to  fettle  the 
true  charaBer  of  Diomed,  who  is  the  hero  of  It,  Achilles 
is  no  fooncr  retired,  but  Homer  raifes  his  other  Greeks 
to  fupply  his  abfence  ;  like  (tars  that  fliine  each  in  his  due 
revolution,   until  the  principal  hero  rifes  again,  and  e- 
clipfes  all  others.     As  Diomed  is  the  firft  in  this  ofHce, 
he  feems  to  have  more  of  the  charatfler  of  Achilles  than 
any  befides.     He  has  naturally  an  excefs  of  boldnefs, 
and  too  much  fury  in  his  temper,  forward  and  intrepid 
like  the  other,  and  running  after  gods  or  men  promif- 
cuoudy  as  they  offer  themfelves.     But  what  differences 
his  character  is,  that  he  is  foon  reclaimed  by  advice, 
hears  thofe  that  are  more  experienced,  and  In  a  word, 
obeys  Minerva  in  all  things.     He  is  affifted  by  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  wifdom  and  arms,  as  he  Is  eminent  both  for 
prudence  and  valour.     That  which  charaderifes  his  pru- 
4-jence,  Is  a  quick  fagacity  and  prefcnce  of  mind  in  all 
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High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play,  5 

His  beamy  fliield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 

emergencies,  and  an  undidurbed  readinefs  in  the  very  ar- 
ticle of  danger.  And  what  is  particular  in  his  valour  is 
agreeable  to  thefe  qualities,  his  a<5lions  being  always  per- 
formed with  remarkable  dexterity,  adivity,  and  difpatch. 
As  the  gentle  and  manageable  turn  of  his  mind  feems 
drawn  with  an  oppofitlon  to  the  boilterous  temper  ot 
Achilles,  fo  his  bodUy  excellencies  feem  defigned  as  in 
contrafte  to  thofe  of  Ajax,  who  appears  with  great  ftrength, 
but  heavy  and  unwieldy.  As  he  is  forward  to  aft  in  the 
field,  fo  he  is  ready  to  fpeak  in  the  council :  but  it  is  cb" 
fervable  that  his  councils  (HU  incliae  to  war,  and  are  by- 
aifed  rather  on  the  lide  of  bravery  than  caution.  Thus 
he  advifes  to  reject  the  propofais  of  the  Trojans  in  the 
feventh  book,  and  not  to  accept  of  Helen  herfelf,  though 
Paris  fiiould  offer  her.  In  the  ninth  he  oppofes  Agamem- 
non's propofition  to  return  to  Greece,  in  fo  ftrong  a- 
manner,  as  to  declare  he  will  Hay  and  continue  the  fiege 
himfelf  if  the  general  fhould  depart.  And  thus  he  hears, 
without  concern  Achilles 's  refufal  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
doubts  not  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  without  liim. 
As  for  his  private  charader,  he  appears  a  gallant  lover 
of  hofpitality  in  his  behaviour  to  Glaucus  in  the  Gxth 
book ;  a  lover  of  wifdom  in  his  afliftance  of  Neflor  m  the 
eighth,  and  his  choice  of  Uiyfies  to  accompany  him  ia 
tiie  tenth ;  upon  the  whole,  an  open  fincere  friend,  and 
a  generous  ememy. 

The  wonderful  actions  he  perfomis  in  this  battle, 
feem  to  he  the  effedl  of  a  noble  refentment  at  the  re- 
proach he  had  received  from  Agamemnon  in  the  fore- 
gomg  book,  to  which  thefe  deeds  are  the  anfwer.  He 
'  becomes  immediately  the  fecond  hero  of  Greece,  and 
dreaded  equally  with  Achilles  by  the  Trojans.  At  the 
firft  fight  of  him  his  enemies  make  a  queftion,  whether 
he  is  a  manor  a  God.     iEneas  and  Pandarus  go  againll 

G  g2 
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Th'  unweary'd  blaze  incefTant  ftreams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies,, 

him,  whofe  approach  terriiies  Sthenelus,  and  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fo  great  a  warrior  marvelloufly  exalts  the  in- 
trepidity of  Diomed.  ^neas  himfelf  is  not  faved  but 
by  the  interpofing  of  a  deity :  he  purfues  and  wounds 
tliat  deity,  and  jEneas  again  efcapes  only  by  the  help  of 
a  (tronger  power,  Apollo.  He  attempts  Apollo  too,  re- 
treats not  until  die  god  threatens  him  in  his  own  voice, 
and  even  then  retreats  but  a  few  fteps.  When  he  fees 
Hedtor  and  Mars  himfelf  in  open  arms  againd:  him,  he 
had  not  retired  though  he  was  wounded,  but  in  obedience 
to  Minerva,  and  then  retires  v/idi  his  face  toward  them. 
But  as  foon  as  fhe  permits  him  to  engage  with  that  god, 
he  conquers,  and  fends  him  groaning  to  heaven.  What 
in\'ention  and  what  conduft  appears  in  this  whole  epi- 
fode  !  What  boldnefs  in  raifing  a  charaflcr  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
and  what  judgment  in  raifing  it  by  fuch  degrees  !  While 
the  moft  daring  flights  of  poetry  are  employed  to  move 
our  admiration,  and  at  the  fame  time  thejuftefland  clofeft 
allegory,  to  reconcile  diofe  flights  to  moral  truth  and 
probability  !  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  high 
degree  to  which  Homer  elevates  this  chara6ler,  enters  in- 
to the  principal  defign  of  his.  whole  poem  ;  which  is  to 
(liew,  that  the  greateil  perfonal  qualities  and  forces  are 
,  of  no  effcd,  when  union  is  wanting  among  the  chief  ru- 
lers, and  that  nothing  can  avail  until  they  are  reconciled 
fo  as  to  a<5l  in  concert. 

V.  5.  High  on  his  hehjt  ceUJlial  lightnings  play  J\  This 
beauuful  paffage  gave  occafion  to  Zoilus  for  an  infipid 
piece  of  raillery,  who  asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
hero  efcaped  burning  by  thefe  fires  that  condnually 
broke  from  his  armour  ?  Euflathius  anfwers,  that  there 
are  feveral  examples  in  hiitory,  of  fires  being  feen  to 
break  forth  from  human  bodies,  as  prefages  of  greatnels 
and  glory.  Among  the  reft,  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  A- 
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When  freili  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight, 

And  bath'd  in  ocean,  Ihoots  a  keener  light.  10 

lexander,  defcribes  his  helmet  much  in  this  manner*. 
This  is  enough  to  warrant  the  fidion,  and  were  there 
no  fuch  example,  the  fame  author  fays  very  well,  that 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  not  to  be  confined  to  Itridl 
phyfical  truths.  But  all  objedions  may  eaiily  be  re- 
moved, if  we  coniider  it  as  done  by  Minerva,  who  had 
'  determined  this  day  to  raife  Diomed  above  all  the  he- 
roes, and  caufed  this  apparition  to  render  him  formidable. 
The  power  of  a  god  makes  it  not  only  allowable,  but 
highly  noble,  and  greatly  imagined  by  Homer ;  as  well 
as  correfpondent  to  a  miracle  in  holy  icripture,  where 
Mofes  is  defcribed  with  a  glory  fhining  on  his  face  at 
his  defcent  from  mount  Sinai,  a  parallel  which  Sponda- 
nus  has  taken  notice  of. 

Virgil  was  too  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  this  paflage 
not  to  imitate  it,  and  it  mufl  be  owned  he  has  furpaifed 
his  original. 

Ardet  apex  capitis  chrljiifque  ac  vertlce  flaj/ima 
FundituKi  et  vajios  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes, 
Non  Jecus  ac  liquidaji  quando  noCie  co77ietai 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent :  aut  Sirius  ardor, 
lllefituin  morbofque  ferens  7nortalibus  o'gris, 
JSafcitur,  et  Uvo  contrijiat  lu?m?2e  caelum. 

JEn.  X.  V.  270. 
In  Homer's  comparifon  there  is  no  other  circumftance 
alluded  to  but  that  of  a  remarkable  brightnefs :  whereas 
VirgiFs  comparifon,  befide  this,  feems  to  foretel  the  im- 
menfe  (laughter  his  hero  was  to  make,  by  comparing  him 
fird  to  a  comet,  which  'is  vulgarly  imagined  a  progno- 
ftic,  if  not  the  real  caufe,  of  much  mifery  to  mankind; 
and  again  to  the  dog-liar,  which  appearing  with  the  great- 
eft  brightnefs  in  the  latter  end  of  fammcr,  is  fuppofed 

G  g3 
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Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd, 

Such,  from  his  arms,  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd : 

Onward  fhe  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickefi:  rage. 

The  fons  of  Dares  firfl  the  corabate  fought.  15. 

A  wealthy  priefl,  but  rich  without  a  fault  ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 
Thefe  fingled  from  their  troops  the  fight  maintain, 
Thefe  from  their  deeds,  Tydides  on  the  plain,  20 

Fierce  for  renown  the  brother  chiefs  draw  near. 
And  firft  bold  Phegeus  caft  his  founding  fpear. 
Which  o'er  the  warrior's  fhoulder  took  its  courle. 
And  fpent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
Not  fo,  Tydides,  flew  thy  lance  in  vain,  25 

But  pierc'd  his  breafl,  and  liretch'd  him  on  the  plain. 
Seiz'd  witli  unufual  fear,  Idxus  fled, 
Left  the  rich  chariot,  and  his  brother  dead. 


the  occafion  of  all  the  diflempers  of  that  fickly  feafbn. 
And  methinks  the  obje(5^ion  of  Macrobius  to  this  place 
is  not  juft,  who  thinks  the  fimile  unfeafonably  applied 
by  Virgil  to  iEneas,  becaufe  he  was  yet  on  his  fhip,  and 
had  not  begun  the  battle.  One  my  anfwer,  that  this  mi- 
raculous appearance  could  never  be  more  proper  than  at 
the  fird  fight  of  the  hero,  to  flrlke  terror  into  the  enemy, 
and  to  prognofticate  his  approaching  vidory. 

V.  27.  Id.^HS  fiedj  left  the  rich  chariot^  It  is  finely 
fiiid  by  M.  Dacier,  that  Homer  appears  perhaps  greater 
by  the  criticifms  that  have  been  paft  upon  him,  tlian  by 
tiie  praifes  which  have  been  given  him.  Zoilus  had  a 
cavil  at  this  place  j  he  thought  it  ridiculous  in  Idxus  to 
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And  had  not  Vulcan  lent  celeftial  aid. 

He  too  had  funk  to  death's  eternal  ihade ;  30 

But  in  a  fmoaky  cloud  the  god  of  fire 

Preferv'd  the  Ton  in  pity  to  the  lire. 

The  fleeds  and  chariot,  to  the  navy  led, 

Increas'd  the  fpoils  of  gallant  Diomcd. 

Struck  with  amaze,  and  fhame,  the  Trojan  crew    35 
Or  flain,  or  fled,  the  fons  of  Dares  view ; 
When  by  the  blood-ftain'd  hand  Minerva  preft 
The  god  of  battles,  and  this  fpeech  addreft. 

defcended  from  his  chariot  to  fly,  which  he  might  have 
done  fafter  by  the  help  of  his  horfes.     Three  diings  are 
faid  in  anfwer  to  this :    Firft,  that  Idaeus  knowing  the 
pallion  which  Diomed  had  for  horfes,  might  hope  the 
pleafure  of  feizing  thefe  would  retard  him  from  purfu- 
ing  him.    Next,  that  Homer  might  defign  to  reprefent  in 
this  a6tion  of  Idaeus  the  common  effe6t  of  fear,  which  di- 
{lurbs  the  underflanding  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make 
men  abandon  the  fureft  means  to  fave  themfelves.    And 
then,  that  Idaeus  might  have  fome  advantage  of  Diomed 
in  fwiftnefs,  which  he  had  reafon  to  confide  in.     But  I 
fancy  one  may  add  another  folution,  which  will  better 
account  for  this  pafTage.     Homer's  word  is  grAjj,  which 
I  believe  would  be  better  tranflated   non  per/everavitf 
than  non  fujlinuit  dsfendere  fratrem  interfe^um  :  and 
then  the  fenfe  will  be  clear,  that  Idseus  made  an  effort  to 
fave  his  brother's  body,  which  proving  impradlicable,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.     One 
may  add,  that  his  alighting  from  his  chariot  was  not  that 
he  could  run  fafter  on  foot,  but  that  he  could  fooner  e- 
fcape  by  mixing  with  the  croud  of  common  foldiers. 
There  is  a  particular  exadly  of  the  fame  nature  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  ch.  4.  v.  15.  where  Sifera  alights  to  fly 
in  the  fame  manner. 
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Stern  pow'r  of  war  !  by  whom  the  mighty  fall. 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  fhake  the  lofty  wall !  40 

Let  the  brave  chiefs  dieir  glorious  toils  divide  ; 
And  whofe  the  conqueft,  mighty  Jove  decide  t 
While  we  from  interdicted  fields  retire. 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heav'n's  avenging  fire. 

Her  words  allay  tli'  impetuous  warrior's  heat,         45 
The  god  of  ai-ms  and  martial  maid  retreat ; 
Remov'd  from  fight,  on  Xanthus'  ilow'ry  bounds 
They  fate,  and  liften'd  to  the  dymg  founds. 


V.  40*  Who  lathe  in  blood.~\  It  may  feem  fbmething 
unnatural,  that  Pallas,  at  a  time  when  (he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  work  upon  Mars  under  the  appearance  of  bene- 
volence and  kindnefs,  fhould  make  ufe  of  terms  which 
feem  fo  full  of  bitter  reproaches ;  but  thefe  will  appear 
very  properly  applied  to  this  warlike  deity.  For  perfons 
of  this  martial  charader,  who  fcorning  equity  and  reafon, 
cany  all  things  by  force,  are  better  pleafed  to  be  cele- 
brated for  tlieir  power  than  their  virtue.  Statues  are  rai- 
fed  to  the  conquerors,  that  is,  the  deftroyers  of  nations^ 
who  are  complemented  for  excelling  in  the  arts  of  ruin. 
Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus  was  celebrated  by  his 
flatterers  with  the  title  of  Poliorcetes,  a  term  equivalent 
to  one  here  made  ufe  of. 

V.  46.  The  god  of  arms  and  martial  maid  retreat,^ 
The  retreat  of  Mars  from  the  Trojans  intimates  that  cou- 
rage forfook  them :  It  may  be  faid  then,  that  Minerva's 
abfence  from  the  Greeks  will  fignify  that  wifdom  deferted 
them  alfo.  It  is  true  (he  does  defert  them,  but  it  is  at 
a  time  when  there  was  more  occafion  for  gallant  adlions 
tlian  for  wife  counfels,     Euftatliius. 
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|:         Meantime,  the  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  piufue, 
^      And  fome  bold  chieftain  ev'ry  leader  flew  :  50 

V.49.  The  Greeks  the  Trojan  race  purfue.']  Homer 
always  appears  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Greece, 
which  alone  might  be  a  proof  of  his  being  of  that  coun- 
try, againft  the  opinion  of  tliofe  who  would  have  him  of 
other  nations. 

It  is  obfervable  through  the  whole  Iliad,  that  he  en- 
deavours every  where  to  reprefent  the  Greeks  as  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Trojans  in  valour  and  the  art  of  war.  In  the 
beginning  of  die  third  book  he  defcribes  the  Trojans 
ruihing  on  to  the  battle  in  a  barbarous  and  conRifed  man- 
ner, with  loud  fhouts  and  cries,  while  tlie  Greeks  ad- 
vance in  the  moil:  profound  filence  and  exadt  order.  And 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  book,  v/here  the  two  ar- 
mies march  to  the  engagement,  the  Greeks  are  animated 
by  Pallas,  while.  Mars  inlligates  the  Trojans,  the  poet 
attributing  by  this  plain  allegory  to  the  former  a  vyell- 
conduded  valour,  to  the  latter  rafli  (Irength  and  brutal 
force :  fo  that  the  abilities  of  each  nation  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  cbaradters  of  the  deities  who  alTid:  them.  But 
in  tliis  place,  as  Euiiathius  obferves,  the  poet  being  will^ 
ing  to  Ihev/  how  much  the  Greeks  excelled  their  enemies, 
when  they  engaged  only  with  their  proper  force,  and  when 
each  fide  was  alike  deftitute  of  divine  aififtance,  takes 
occafion  to  remove  the  gods  out  of  the  battle,  and  then 
•each  Grecian  chief  gives  iignal  inftances  of  valour  fupe« 
rior  to  the  Trojans. 

A  modern  critic  obferves,  that  this  conflant  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  war,  valour,  and  number, 
is  contradidory  to  the  main  defign  of  the  poem,  which 
is  to  make  the  return  of  Achilles  appear  necefTary  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  Greeks  :  but  this  contradidion 
vaniihes,  when  we  reflecl:,  that  the  affront  given  Achilles 
was  the  occafion  of  Jupiter's  interpoCng  in  favour  of 
the  Trojans.     Wherefore  the  anger  of  Achilles  was  not 
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Firll:  Odius  falls,  and  bites  the  bloody  fand. 

His  death  ennobled  by  Atrides'  hand : 

As  he  to  flglit  his  wheeling  car  addref?, 

The  fpeedy  jav'lin  drove  from  back  to  breaft. 

In  dulk  the  mighty  Halizonian  lay,  55 

His  arms  refound,  the  fpirit  wings  its  M^y. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phaeftus  !  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  fteel ; 
Whom  Borus  fent  (his  fon  and  only  joy) 
From  fruitful  Tarne  to  the  fields  of  Troy.  60 

The  Cretan  jav'lin  reach 'd  him  from  afar. 
And  picrc'd  his  fhoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car ; 
Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  everlafting  fhades  his  eyes  furround. 

Then  dy'd  Scamandrius,  expert  In  the  chace,         65 
In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  favage  race  : 
Diana  taught  him  all  her  fylvan  arts. 
To  bend  the  bow,  and  aim  unerring  darts  :- 
But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries. 
The  fatal  lance  arrefts  him  as  he  flies  ;  70 

pernicious  to  the  Greeks  purely  becaufe  It  kept  him  in- 
adive,  but  becaufe  it  occafioned  Jupiter  to  afflid  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  it  neceffary  to  appeafe  Achilles, 
in  order  to  render  Jupiter  propitious. 

V.  63.  Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles^  It  is  in  poetry 
as  in  painting,  the  poftures  and  attitudes  of  each  figure 
ought  to  be  different :  Homer  takes  care  not  to  draw  two 
perfons  in  the  fame  pofture ;  one  is  tumbled  from  his 
chariot,  another  is  flain  as  he  afcends  it,  a  third  as  he  en- 
deavours to  efcape  on  foot,  a  conduit  which  is  every 
where  obferved  by  the  post.     Euftatliius. 
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From  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  fent. 

Thro'  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bofom  went : 

Down  finks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  found. 

His  brazen  armour  rings  againft  the  ground. 

Next  artful  Phereclus  untimely  fell ;  7  j 

.   Bold  Merion  fent  him  to  the  realms  of  hell. 
{  Thy  father's  fi^ill,  O  Phereclus,  was  thine. 

The  graceful  fabric  and  the  fair  defign ; 

For  lov'd  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 

To  him  the  fhipwright's  and  the  builder's  art.  go 

Beneath  his  hand  the  fleet  of  Paris  rofe. 

The  fatal  caufe  of  all  his  country's  woes ; 

But  he,  the  myftic  will  of  heav'n  unknown, 

Nor  faw  his  country's  peril,  nor  his  own. 

The  haplefs  artift,  while  confus'd  he  fled,  8^ 

The  fpear  of  Merion  mingled  with  the  dead. 


V.  75.  Next  artful  Phereclus."]  The  chara(5ler  of  Phe- 
reclus is  finely  imagined,  and  prefents  a  noble  moral  in 
an  uncommon  manner.  There  ran  a  report,  that  the 
Trojans  had  formerly  received  an  oracle  ;  commanding 
them  to  follow  husbandry,  and  not  apply  themfelves  to 
navigation.  Homer  from  hence  takes  occalion  to  feign, 
that  the  fliipwright,  who  prefumed  to  build  the  fleet 
of  Paris  when  he  took  his  fatal  voyage  to  Greece,  was 
overtaken  by  the  divine  vengeance  fo  long  after  as  in 
this  battle.  One  may  take  nodce  too  in  this,  as  in  ma- 
ny other  places,  of  the  remarkable  difpofition  Homer 
(hews  to  mechanics^  he  never  omits  an  opportunity  ei- 
tlier  of  defcribing  a  piece  of  workmanfhip,  or  of  cele- 
^ratbg  an  artift. 
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Thro'  his  right  hip  with  forceful  fary  c?ii, 

Between  the  bladder  and  the  bone  it  pad  : 

Prone  on  his  knees  he  falls  witli  fraitlefs  cries, 

And  death  in  lading  {lumber  feals  his  eyes.  .90 

From  Meges'  force  the  fwlft  Pedasus  fled, 
Antenor's  ofTspring  from  a  foreign  bed, 
Whofe  gen'rous  fpoufe,  Theano,  heav'niy  fair, 
Nurs'd  the  young  ftranger  with  a  mother's  care. 

V.  93.  Whofe  ^g^en'rous  fpovfc,  Theano^  Homer  in  this 
remarkable  pafTage  commends  the  fair  Theano  for 
breeding  up  a  baftard  of  her  husband's  with  the  fame 
tendernefs  as  her  own  children.  This  lady  was  a  wo- 
man of  the  firfl:  quality,  and  (as  it  appears  in  the  fixth 
Iliad)  the  high  prieftefs  of  Minerva :  fo  that  one  can- 
not Imagine  the  educatien  of  this  child  was  impofed 
upon  her  by  the  authority  or  power  of  Antenor ;  Ho- 
mer himfelf  takes  care  to  remove  any  fuch  derogatory 
notion,  by  particularizing  the  motive  of  this  unufual 
piece  of  humanity  to  have  been  to  pleafe  her  husband, 
■y^ct^it^ti^vtvi  -TvoTii  m.  Nor  ought  we  to  leflen  this  com- 
mendation by  thinking  the  wives  of  thofe  times  in  ge- 
neral were  more  coraplaifant  than  thofe  of  our  own. 
The  ftories  of  Phoenix,  Clytsemnedra,  Medea,  and  ma- 
ny others,  are  plain  inflances  how  highly  the  keeping 
of  mlftreffes  was  refented  by  the  married  ladies.  But 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Afiatics 
as  to  their  notions  of  marriage  :  for  it  is  certain  the  lat- 
ter allowed  plurality  of  wives  ;  Priam  had  many  lawful 
ones  and  fome  of  them  princefies  who  brought  great 
dowries.  Theano  was  an  Afiatic,  and  that  is  the  moft 
we  can  grant ;  for  the  fon  (lie  nurfed  fo  carefully  was  ap- 
parently not  by  a  wife,  but  by  a  miftrels  ;  and  her  paflions 
were  naturally  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Grecian  woman. 
As  to  the  degree  of  regard  then  fliewn  to  the  baftards, 

tliey 
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How  vain  thofe  cares  !  when  Meges  in  the  reai"  95; 

rull  in  his  nape  infix'd  the  fatal  fpear  ; 
Swift  thro*  his  crackling  jaws  the  weapon  glides. 
And  the  cold  tongue  and  grinning  teeth  divides. 

Then  dy'd  Hypfenor,  genVous  and  divine. 
Sprung  from  the  brave  Dolopion's  niighty  line,  lOO 

they  were  carefufiy  enaugh  educated,  though  not  (like 
this  of  Antenor)  as  the  lawful  iifue,  nor  admitted  to  an 
equal  (hare  of  inheritance.     Megapenthes  and  Nicodra- 
tus  were  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of  Sparta,  becaufe 
they  were  born  of  bond-women,  as  Paufanias  fays,  but 
Neoptolemus,  a  natural  fon  of  Achilles  by  Deidamia,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  father's  kingdom,  perhaps  with  refpecft  to 
his  mother's  quality,  who  was  a  princefs.     Upon  the 
whole,  however  that  matter  ftood,  Homer  was  very  fa- 
vourable to  baftards,  and   has  paid  them  more  comple- 
meiits  than  one  in  his  works.     If  I  am  not  milfaken, 
Ulylfes  reckons  himfelf  one  in  the  OdyfTeis.     Agamemnon 
in  the  eipht  Iliad  plainly  accounts  it  no  difgrace,  when 
charmed  with  the  noble  exploits  of  young  Teucer,  and 
praifing  him  in  the  rapture  of  his  heart,  he  jud:  then  takes 
occafion  to  mention  his   illegitimacy  as  a  kind  of  pane- 
gyric upon  him.     The  reader  may  confult  the  pa/fage, 
t.  284.  of  the  original,  and  v.  333.   of  the  trandation. 
From  all  this  I  ihould  not  be  averfe  to  believe,  tliat  Ho- 
mer himfelf  was  a  baitard,  as  Virgil  was,  of  whK:h  I 
think  this  obfervation   a  better  proof,  than  what  is  faid 
for  it  in  the  common  lives  of  him; 

V,  99.  ■  .     I  Hypfenor^  gen'rous  and  divine^ 

Spruno  from  the  brave  Dolopions  jnighty  line; 
Who  near  adord  Scamander  made  abode : 
Priefi  of  the  fir  earn,  and  honour'' d  as  a  god. 
From  the  number  of  circumdances  put   together  here, 
and  in  many  other  pafTages,  of  the  parentage,   place  of 
abode,  profeiTion,  and  quality  of  the  perfons  our  author 
V  o  L.  I.  Hh 
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Who  near,  ador'd  Scamander  made  abode, 

Prieft  of  the  ftream,  andhonour'd  as  a  god. 

On  him,  amidft  the  flying  numbers  found, 

Eurypylus  inflicts  a  deadly  wound ; 

On  his  broad  flioulder  fell  the  forceful  brand,  ^105 

Thence  glancing  downward  lopp'd  his  holy  hand^ 

Which  (h^in'd  with  facred  blood  the  blufhingfand. 

Down  funk  the  pried :  the  purple  hand  of  dea^h 

Clos'd  his  dim^ye,  and  fate  fupprefs'd  his  breath. 

Thus'toird  the  chiefs,  in  difT'ring  parts  engag'd,  no 
In  ev'ry  quarter  fierce  Tydides  rag'd, 
Amid  the  Greek,  amid  the  Trojan  train. 
Rapt  thro'  the  ranks  he  thunders  o'er  the  plain. 
Now  here,  now  there,  he  darts  from  place  to  place. 
Pours  on  the  rear,  or  lightens  in  their  face,  115 


mentions ;  T  think  it  is  plain  he  compofed  his  poem  from 
fome  records  or  traditions  of  the  actions  of  the  times 
preceding,  and  complied  with  the  truth  of  hiftory.  O* 
therwife  thefe  particular  defcriptions  of  genealogies  and 
other  minute  circumfiances  would  have  been  an  af- 
feflation  extremely  needlcfs  and  unreafonablc.  Thi$ 
confideration  will  account  for  feveral  things  that  feeni 
odd  or  tedious,  not  to  add  that  one  may  naturally  be- 
liejre  he  took  thefe  occafions  of  paying  a  complement  to 
many  great  men  and  families  of  his  patrons,  both  in 
Greece  and  Afia. 

V.  108.   Doivn  funk  ths  prieji7\  Homer  makes  him 
die  upon  the  cutting  off  his  arm,   which  is   an  inftance 
of  his   fl<ill ;    for   the    great   flux  of  blood  that  muft 
follow  fudi  a  wound,  would  be  the  immediate  caufe  of 
death. 
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Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrents  fwift  and  ftrong 
Dehige  whole  fields,  and  fweep  the  trees  along, 

V.  116.  Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrents  fiu'ft  and 
Jlrofig.']  This  whole  paflage  (fays  Euftathius)  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful.  It  defcribes  the  hero  carried  by  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  valour  into  the  midlt  of  his  enemies,  and  fo  mingled 
with  their  ranks  as  if  himftlf  were  a  Trojan.  And  the 
iamile  wonderfully  illuih-ates  this  fury,  proceeding  from 
an  uncommon  infufion  of  courage  from  heaven,  in  re- 
fembling  it  not  to  a  conihnt  river,  but  a  torrent  rifing 
from  an  extraordinary  burft  of  rain.  This  limile  is  one 
of  thofe  that  draws  along  witli  it  fome  foreign  circum,- 
(lances :  we  muii  not  often  expeft  from  Homer  tiiofe  mi- 
nute refemblances  in  every  branch  of  a  comparifon,  which 
are  the  pride  of  modern  fimiles .  If  that  which  one  may 
call  the  main  a<5lion  of  it,,  or  the  principal  point  of  like- 
nefs,  be  preferved;  he  affeils,  as  to  the  reft,  rather  to 
prefent  the  mind  with  a  great  image,  than  to  fix  it  down 
to  an  exad  one.  He  is  fure  to  make  a  fine  pidure  in 
the  whole,  without  drudging  on  the  under  parts  ;  like 
thofe  free  painters  who  (one  would  think)  had  only  made 
here  and  there  a  few  very  figmficant  ftrokes,  that  give 
form  and  fpirk  to  all  the  piece.  For  the  prefent  comr 
parifon,  Virgil  in  the  fecond  i^^neid  has  inferted  an  imi- 
tation of  it,  which  I  cannot  think  equal  to  this,  though 
Scaliger  prefers  Virgil's  to  all  our  author's  limilitudes 
from  rivers  put  together. 

Nonjic  ag^eribus  rupt'ts  cum  fpumeus  afiin'it 
Exiit,  oppofitafque  emcit  gur git e  mole r^ 
Feriur  in  arvafurens  cumulo,  campofque  per  om2ies- 
Cum  flabulis  arymnta  t  rah  it  ■ 

Not  with  fo  fierce  a  rage,  the  foaming  flood 

Roars  when  he  finds  his  rapid  courfe   withftood  ; 

Bears  down   the  dams  v/ith  unrefifted  fway, 

And  fweeps  the  cattle  and  the  cous  away.     Dryderr, 

Hh  2 
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Thro'min'd  moles  the  rufhing  wave  refounds, 
O'erwhelms  the  bridge,  and  burfh  the  lofty  bounds ; 
The  yellow  harvefts  of  the  ripen'd  year,  120 

And  flatted  vineyards,  one  fad  wafte  appear  ! 
While  Jove  defcends  in  fluicy  fheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labours  of  mankind  are  vain. 

So  rag'd  Tydides,  boundlefs  in  his  ire^ 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire.  125- 

With  grief  the  *  leader  of  the  Lycian  band 
Saw  the  wide  wafte  of  his  deftrudive  hand : 
His  bended  bow  againft  the  chief  he  drew, ; 
Swift  t6  the  mark  the  thirfly  arrow  flew, 
Whofe  forky  point  the  hollow  breaft-plate  tore,        1 30 
Deep  in  his  fhoulder  pierc'd,  and  drank  the  gore  : 
The  rufhing  ft  ream  his  brazen  armour  dy'd,  , 

W^Iiile  the  proud  archer  thus  exultmg  cry'd. 

Hither  ye  Trojans,  hither  drive  your  fteeds ! 
Lo  !  by  our  hand  the  braveft  Grecian  bleeds.  155 

Not  long  the  deathful  dart  he  can  fuftain ; 
Or  Phoebus  urg'd  me  to  thefe  fields  in  vain. 

So  fpoke  he,  boaftful ;  but  the  winged  dart 
Stopt  fhort  of  life,  and  mock'd  the  fliootei's  art. 

*  Pandarus. 

V.  139,  T/?e  dariflopi  Jhort  of  life ^^  Homer  fays  it 
did  not  kill  him,  and  I  am  at  a  lofs  why  M.  Dacier  tranf- 
lates  it,  The  'wound  n^jas  Jlight :  when  juft  after  the  arrow 
is  faid  to  have  pierced  ^uiie  through,  and  fheherfelf  there 
turns  it,  Percoit  fcfpaule  d' outre  en  outre.  Had  it  been 
fo  flight,  he  would  not  have  needed  the  immediate  af- 
■  fitlance  of  Minerva  to  reitore  his  ulual  vigour,  and  enablq 
bim  to  continue  the  fight. 
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The  wounded  chief  behind  his  car  retir'd,  140 

The  helping  hand  of  Sthenelus  requir'd ; 

Swift  from  his  feat  he  leap'd  upon  the  ground, 

And  tugg'd  the  weapon  from  the  gufliing  wound; 

When  thus  the  king  his  guardian  pow'r  addi'eft, 

The  purple  current  wand'ring  o'er  his  veft.  1 4  5: 

O  progeny  of  Jove  !   unconquer'd  maid  ! 
If  e'er  my  god-like  fire  deferv'd  thy  aid, 
If  e'er  I  felt  thee  in  the  fighting  field ; 
Now,  goddefs,  now,  thy  facred  fuceour  yield. 
Oh  give  my  lance  to  reach  the  Trojan  knight,  1 50 

Whofe  arrow  wounds  the  chief  thou  guard'ft  in  fight ; 
And  lay  the  boafter  grov'ling  on  the  Ihore, 
That  vaunts  thele  eyes  fiiall  view  the  light  no  more,- 

Thus  pray'd  iydides,  and  Minerva  heaid. 
His  nerves  confirm'd,  his  languid  fpirits  chear'd ;      155 
He  feels  each  limb  with  wonted  vigour  light ; 
His  beating  bofom  claims  the  promised  fight. 
Be  bold  (JhQ  cry'd)  in  ev'ry  combate  fiiine. 
War  be  thy  province,  thy  protedion  mine  ; 
Rufii  to  the  fight,  and  ev'ry  foe  controul ;  1 60 

Wake  each  paternal  virtue  in  thy  foul ; 
Strength  fwells  thy  boiling  breait,  infus'd  by  me. 
And  all  thy  godlike  father  breathes  in  thee  I 
Yet  more,  from  mortal  mills  I  purge  thy  eyes, 
And  fet  to  view  the  warring  deities.  165. 


V.  164.  From  mortal  wifis  I  purge  thy  eyes7\  This 
fiaioo  of  Homer  (fays  M.  Dacier)  is  founded  upon  an 
important  truth  of  religion  not  unknov^n  to  the  pagans^ 

Hh  -x. 
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Thefe  fee  thou  fhun,  thro'  all  th'  embattled  plain, 

Nor  rafhly  drive  where  human  force  is  vain. 

If  Venus  mingle  in  the  martial  band, 

Her  fhalt  thou  wound :  So  Pallas  gives  command. 


that  God  only  can  open  the  eyes  of  men,  and  enable  them 
to  fee  what  they  cannot  difcover  by  their  own  capacity. 
There  are  frequent  examples  of  this  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  God  opens  the  eyes  ofHagar  that  fhe  might  fee 
the  fountain,  in  Gen.  21.  ver.  14.  So  Numb.  22.  ver.  31. 
The  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  Janxi  the 
angel  of  the  hord  fan  ding  in  his  nvayy  and  his  fword 
drawn  in  his  hand.  A  paflage  much  refembling  this  of 
our  author.  Venus  in  Virgil's  fecond  ^neid  performs  the 
fame  office  to  jEneas,  and  fhews  him  the  gods  who  were 
engaged  in  the  deftru(5lion  of  Troy. 

Afpicc  ;  namque  omnem  au^e  nunc  obdti&a  tuenti 
Mortales  hebetat  vifus  ti/ji,  et  humida  circum 
Caligaty  nuhem  €riptam^»  > 
J^pparent  dirae fades  inimicacjne  Trcjcs 
Numifja  magna  Deuni' 

Milton  feems  likewife  to  have  imitated  this,  where  he 
makes  Michael  open  Adam's  eyes  to  fee  the  future  re- 
volutions of  the  world,  and  fortunes  of  his  pofterity, 
book  II. 


'Hepurg''d  nvith  euphrafs  and  rue 


The  vifual  nerve  ^  for  he  had  much  to  fee  ^ 
And  from  the  nvell  of  life  three  drsps  difiWd, 

This  diflinguifhing  fight  of  Diomed  was  given  him  only 
for  die  prefent  occafion,  and  fervice  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Pallas.  For  we  find  in  the  fivth  book  that  up- 
on meeting  Glauciis,  he  is  ignorant  whether  that  hero  be 
a  man  or  a  god. 
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With  that  the  blue-ey 'd  virgin  wing'd  her  flight ;   1 70 
The  hero  ruih'd  impetuous  to  the  fight; 
With  tenfold  aiaour  now  invades  the  plain. 
Wild  with  delay,  and  more  enrag'd  by  pain. 
As  on  the  lieecy  flocks,  when  hunger  calls, 
Amidft  tlie  field  a  brindled  lion  fails  ;  1 7  5 

If  chance  lome  Ihepherd  with  a  diitant  dart 
The  favag;  wound,  he  roufes  at  the  fmart, 
He  foams,  he  roars ;  the  fliepherd  dares  not  ft  ay. 
But  trembling  leaves  the  fcatt'ring  flocks  a  prey. 
Heaps  fail  on  neaps ;  he  bathes  with  blood  the  ground. 
Then  leaps  viftorious  o'er  the  lofty  mound.  l8l 

Not  with  iefs  fury  (tern  Tydides  flew; 
And  two  brave  leaders  at  an  inltant  flew : 
Altynous  breathlefs  fell,  and  by  his  fide 
His  people's  pallor,  good  Hypenor,  dy'd;  185" 

Aftynous'  breait  the  deadly  lance  receives, 
Hypenor 's  Ihouider  his  broad  faulchion  cleaves. 
Tnofe  flain  he  left ;  and  fprung  with  noble  rage. 
Abas  and  Polyidus  to  engage ; 

Sons  of.Eurydamus,  who  wife  and  old,  190 

Could  fates  forefee,  and  myitic  dreams  unfold ; 

¥    The  youths  return'd  not  from  the  doubtful  plain. 
And  the  fad  father  try'd  his  arts  in  vain ; 
No  my  (lie  dream  could  make  their  fates  appear, 

i    Tho' now  determin'd  by  Tydides' fpear.  195 


V.  194.  Yo  7nyPic  dream7\  This  line  In  the  original, 
TaTs  hy.  Ip^of/ivoi^  0  yipav  iKpr/ar'  ovic^a^,  contains  as 
puzzling  a  paifage  for  the  coiiitiUcaon  as  I  have  met  with 
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Young  Xanthus  next,  and  Thoon  felt  his  rage^ 
The  joy  and  hope  of  Ph.Tsncps'  feeble  age; 
Vaft  was  his  wealthy  and  thefe  the  only  heirs 
Of  all  his  labours,  and  a  life  of  cares, 
Cold  death  o'ertakes  them  in  their  blooming  years,     200 
And  leaves  their  father's  unavailing  tears  t 
To  Grangers  now  defcends  his  heapy  ftore. 
The  race  forgotten,  and  the  name  no  more. 

In  Homer.  Moft  interpreters  join  the  negative  particre 
»«  with  the  verb  Ix^ivccto^  which  may  receive  three  dif- 
ferent meanings  :  That  Eurydamus  had  not  interpreted 
the  dreams  of  his  children  when  they  went  to  the  wars, 
or  that  he  had  foretold  them  by  their  dreams  they  fhould 
never  return  from  the  wars,  or  that  he  fhould  now  no 
more  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  interpret  their  dreams  at 
their  return.  After  all,  this  conftrudion  feems  forced, 
and  no  way  agreeable  to  the  general  idiom  of  the  Greek 
language,  or  to  Homer's  fimple  di6lion  in  particular.  If 
we  join  hk  with  l^x^fAivoiq^  I  think  the  moil  obvious  fenfe 
will  be  this  ;  Diomed  attacks  the  twofons  of  Eurydamus 
an  old  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  his  children  not  returning, 
the  prophet  fought  by  dreams  to  know  their  fate  ;  how- 
ever they  fall  by  the  hands  of  Diomed.  This  interpre- 
tation feems  namral  and  poetical,  and  tends  to  move  com- 
pafTion,-  which  is  almoft  confiantly  the  defign  of  the  poet, 
in  his  frequent  fhort  digreffions  concerning  the  circuni- 
ftances  and  relations  of  dying  perfons. 

V.  202.  7 0  J} rangers  noixi  defcends  his  heapy  ftore  ] 
This  is  a  circumftance,  than  which  nothing  could  be  i- 
magined  more  tragical,  confidering  the  charader  of  the 
father.  Homer  %s  the  trutlees  of  the  remote  collate- 
ral relations  feized  the  eftate  before  his  eyes  (according 
to  acuftom  of  thofe  times Vvhich  to  a  covetous  old  raaa 
mutt  be  the  greateft  of  miferies. 
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Two  Tons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  ride, 
Glitt'ring  in  arms,  and  combate  fide  by  fide.  20J 

As  when  the  lordlv  lion  feeks  his  food 

J 

"Where  grazing  heifers  range  the  lonely  wood. 
He  leaps  amidii:  them  with  a  furious  bound. 
Bends  their  (trong  necks,  and  tears  them  to  die  ground  : 
So  from  their  feats  the  brother-chiefs  are  torn,  210 

Their  fteeds  ajid  chariot  to  the  navy  born. 
With  deep  concern  divine  ^neas  view'd 
The  foe  prevailing,  and  his  friends  purfu'd, 

V.  212.  Divine  JEneas.j  It  is  here  jEneas  begins  to 
a<51,  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  whole  epifcde  of  this 
hero  in  Homer,  where  he  makes  but  an  under-part,  it 
will  appear  that  Virgil  has  kept  him  perfe6tly  in  the  fame 
charader  in  his  poem,  where  he  (liines  as  the  firft  hero. 
His  piety  and  his  valour,  though  not  drawn  at  fo  full  a 
length,  are  marked  no  lefs  in  the  original  than  in  the  co- 
py. It  is  tlie  manner  of  Homer  to  exprefs  very  llrongly 
the  charader  of  each  of  his  perfons  in  the  firfl  fpeech  he 
is  made  to  utter  in  the  poem.  In  this  of  jEneas,  there 
is  a  great  air  oi  piety  in  thofe  Ih'okes,  //  he  fame  god  ivho 
tunijhes  Troy  for  having  negle^ied  his  facrifices  ?  And 
then  that  fentence.  The  anger  ofheave?i  if  terrible.  When 
he  is  in  danger  afterwards,  he  is  faved  by  the  heavenly 
aiTiltance  of  two  deities  at  once,  and  his  wounds  cured  in 
the  holy  temple  of  Pergamus  by  Latona  and  Diana.  As 
to  his  valom-,  he  is  fecond  only  to  Hector,  and  in  per- 
fonal  bravery  as  great  in  the  Greek  author  as  in  the  Ro- 
man. He  is  made  to  exert  himfelf  on  emergencies  of  the 
firit  importance  and  hazard,  rather  than  on  common 
occafions  :  he  checks  Diomed  here  in  the  midil  of  his  fu- 
ry ;  in  the  thirteenth  book  defends  his  friend  Deipho- 
bus  before  it  was  his  turn  to  fight,  being  placed  in  one 
of  the  hindmoll  ranks  Qwlidch  Homer,  to  take  off  all  ob- 
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Thro'  the  thick  ftorm  of  finging  fpears  he  flies, 
Exploring  Pandarus  with  careful  eyes.  21^^ 

At  length  he  found  Lycaon's  mighty  fon ; 
To  whom  the  chief  of  Venus'  race  begun. 

Where,  Pandaru?,  are  all  tliy  honours  now. 
Thy  winged  arrows  and  unerring  bow^ 
Thy  matchlefs  fl<ill,  thy  yet-unrival'd  fame,  220 

And  boafted  glory  of  the  Lycian  name  ? 

jecflions  to  his  valour,  tells  us  happened  becaufe  Priam 
had  an  animofity  to  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  braveft 
of  the  army.)     He  is  one  of  thofe  who  refcue  Hedor 
iVncn  he  is  overthrown  by  Ajax  in  the  fourteentli  book. 
And  what  alone  were  fufficient  to  eftablifh  him  a  firft- 
rate  hero,  he  is  tlie  firft  that  dares  refift  Achilles  himfeif 
at  his  return  to  the  fight  in  all  his  rage  for  the  lofs  of  Pa- 
troclus.     He  indeed  avoids  encountering  two  at  once  in 
the  prefent  book  ;  and  fhews  upon  the  whole  a  fedate  and 
deliberate  courage,,  which  if  not  fo  glaring,  as  that  of 
fonie  others,   is  yet  more  juR-.     It  is  worth  confidering 
how  thoroughly  Virgil  penetrated  into  all  this,  and  faw 
into  the  very  idea  of  Homer;  fo  as  to  extend  and  call 
forth  the  whole  figure  in  its  full  dimenfions  and  colours 
from  the  flighteft  hints  and  llcetches  which  were  but  ca- 
fually  touched  by  Homer,  and  even  in  fome  points  too 
where  they  were  rather  left  to  be  underftood,  than  ex- 
preffed.   And  this,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  confidered  by 
thofe  critics  who  obje6t  to  Virgil's  hero  the  v/ant  of  that 
fort  of  courage  which  (bikes  us  fo  much  in  Homer's  A- 
chilles.  ^neas  was  not  the  creature  of  Virgil's  imagina- 
tion, but  one  whom  the  worid  was  already  acquainted  with, 
and  expected  to  fee  continued  in  the  fame  character ;  aiKl 
one  who  perhaps  was  chofen  for  the  hero  of  the  Latin 
poem,  not  only  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  em- 
pier,  but  as  this  more  calm  and  regular  charader  better 
agreed  widi  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  poet  hinifeif. 
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Oh  pierce  that  mortal !  if  we  mortal  call 

That  wond'rous  force  by  which  whole  armies  fall : 

Or  God  incens'd,  who  quits  the  difiant  skies 

To  punifh  Troy  for  (lighted  facrifice  ;  225 

(Which  oh  avert  from  our  unhappy  (ktel 

For  what  fo  dreadful  as  celefHal  liate  ?) 

Whoe'er  he  be,  propitiate  Jove  with  pray'r ; 

If  man,  defcroy ;  if  God,  intreat  to  fpare. 

To  him  the  Lycian.     Whom  your  eyes  behold,  230 
Jf  right  I  judge,  is  Diomed  the  bold. 
Such  courfes  whirl  him  o'er  the  dufty  field. 
So  tow'rs  his  helmet,  and  fo  flames  his  fhield. 
If  'tis  a  God,  he  wears  that  chief's  difguife : 
Of  if  that  chief,  fome  guardian  of  the  skies       Crr    23^ 
Involv'd  in  clouds,  protects  him  in  the  fray. 
And  turns  unfeen  the  fruftrate  dart  away. 
I  Aving'd  an  arrow,  whicli  not  idly  fell, 
The  ftroke  had  fix'd  him  to  the  gates  of  hell. 
And,  but  fome  God,  fome  angry  God  withftands,    240 
His  fate  was  due  to  thefe  unerring  hands, 

Skill'd  in  the  bow,  on  foot  I  fought  the  war, 
Nor  join'd  fwift  horfes  to  the  rapid  car. 


V.  242.  SkilVd  in  the  honv,  etc.]  We  fee  through 
this  whole  difcourfe  of  Pandarus  the  character  of  a  vain- 
glorious paflionate  prince,  who  being  skilled  in  the  ufe  of  \ 
the  bow,  was  highly  valued  by  himfelf  and  others  for  this 
excellence :  but  having  been  fuccefslefs  in  two  different 
trials  of  his  skill,  he  is  raifed  into  an  outragious  paffion, 
which  vents  itfelf  in  vain  threats  on  his  guiltlefs  bow. 
Euftathius  on  this  palTage  relates  a  (lory  of  a  Paphlago- 
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Ten  polifli'd  chariots  I  poiTefs'd  at  home, 

And  (lill  they  grace  Lycaon's  princely  dome  :  24^ 

There  vell'd  in  fpacious  coverlets  they  ftand ; 

And  twice  ten  courfers  wait  their  lord's  command. 

The  good  old  warrior  bade  me  tnift  to  thefe, 

AVhen  firft  for  Troy  I  fail'd  the  facred  Teas; 

In  fields,  aloft,  the  whirling  car  to  guide,  250 

And  thro'  the  ranks  of  death  triumphant  ride. 

But  vain  with  youth,  and  yet  to  thrift  tnclin'd, 

I  heard  his  counfels  with  unhcedfnl  mind, 

And  thought  the  deeds  (3'-our  large  fupplies  unknown) 

Might  fail  of  firage  in  the  (Iraiten'd  town :  2^5 

So  took  my  bow  and  pointed  darts  in  hand, 

And  left  the  chariots  in  my  native  land. 

nian  famous  like  him  for  his  archery,  who  having  miffed 
his  aim  at  repeated  trials,  was  fo  tranfported  by  rage, 
that  breaking  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  executed  a  more 
fatal  vengeance  by  hanging  himfelf. 

V  244.  Tenpo/:f/)\i  r^.jr.'ofj.j  Among  the  many  pic^ 
tures  Homer  gives  us  of  the  fimplicity  of  the  heroic  ages, 
he  mingles  from  time  to  time  fome  hints  of  an  extraor- 
dinary magnificence.  We  have  here  a  prince  who  has 
all  thefe  chariots  for  pleafure  atone  time,  wdth  their  par- 
ticular fets  of  horfes  to  each,  and  the  mofl  fumptuous  co- 
verings in  their  flables.  But  we  muft  remember  that  he 
fpeaks  of  an  Afiadc  prince,  thofe  Barbarians  living  in  great 
luxury.      Dacier. 

V.  2^2.  Tc'f  fo  thrift  incfin'd,']  It  is  Euflathius's  re- 
mark, that  Pandarus  did  this  out  of  avarice,  to  fave  the 
e^pence  of  his  horfes.  I  like  this  conjeflure,  becaufe 
nothing  feems  more  judicious,  than  to  give  a  man  of  a 
perfidious  charader  a  ftrong  undlure  of  avarice. 

Too 
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Too  late,  O  friend  !  my  rafhne{s  I  deplore ; 
Thefe  fhafts,  once  fatal,  carry  death  no  more. 
Tydeus'and  Atreus'fons  their  points  have  found,      260 
And  undifTembled  gore  purfu'd  the  wound. 
In  vain  they  bled  :  This  una\iiiling  bow 
Serves,  not  to  flaughter,  but  provoke  the  foe. 
In  evil  hour  thefe  bended  horns  I  (Irung 
And  feiz'd  the  quiver  where  it  idly  hung.  265 

Curs'd  be  the  fate  that  fent  me  to  die  ikld, 
1  Without  a  warrior's  arms ,  the  fpear  and  fhield  ! 
if  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  fee  my  fpoufe  and  fire  again , 
This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims,  270 

Broke  by  my  hand,  (hall  feed  the  blazing  flames. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Dardan  race  : 
Be  calm,  nor  Phoebus'  honour 'd  gift  difgrace. 
The  diftant  dart  be  prais'd,  tho'  here  we  need 
The  rufhing  chariot,  and  the  bounding  (teed.  275 


V.  26 1 .  ^nd  midijjembled  gore  purfu'd  the  nvGUud.']  The 
Greek  is  arpsxij  etifAoc.  He  fays  he  is  fure  it  was  real  blood 
that  followed  his  arrow ;  becaufe  it  was  anciently  a  cu  - 
{lorn,  particularly  among  the  Spartans,  to  have  ornaments  * 
and  figures  of  a  purple  colour  on  their  breaft-plates,  that 
the  bloo  d  they  lofl:  might  not  be  feen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  tend  to  their  difoouragement.  Plutarch  in  his  Inftit. 
Lacon.  takes  notice  of  this  poinr  of  antiquity,  and  I 
wonder  it  efcaped  madam  Dacier  in  her  tranflation. 

V.  273.  Nor  PhTbus^  honour'' d  gift  dijgrace.~\  For 
Homer  tells  us  in  the  fecond  book,  ver.  334.  of  the  ca- 
talogue, that  the  bow  and  (hafts  of  Pandarus  were  given 
him  by  Apollo . 

V  o  L.  I.  li 
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Agalnft  yon'  hero  let  us  bend  our  courfe. 

And,  hand  to  hand,  encounter  force  with  force. 

Now  mount  my  feat,  and  from  the  chariot's  height 

Obferve  my  father's  fteeds,  renown'd  in  fight ; 

Pra^is'd  alike  to  turn,  to  flop,  to  chace,  280 

To  dare  the  fliock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race  : 

Secure  with  thefe,  thro'  fighting  fields  we  go, 

Or  fafe  to  Troy,  if  Jove  afliit  the  foe. 

Hade,  feize  the  whip,  and  fnatch  the  guiding  rein : 

The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  fuftain ;  285 

Or  if  to  combate  thy  bold  heart  incline, 

Take  thou  the  fpear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine. 

O  prince  !  (Lycaon's  valiant  fon  reply'd) 
As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  taflc  to  guide. 
The  horfes  pra6lis'd  to  their  lord's  command,  29© 

Shall  bear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 
But  if  unhappy,  we  defert  the  fight, 
Thy  voice  alone  can  animate  their  flight: 
Elfe  (hall  our  fates  be  number'd  with  the  dead, 
And  thefe,  the  vidor's  prize,  in  triumph  led.  295 

V.  284.  Hafle,  feize  the  ivkip,  etc.]  Homer  means 
tiot  here,  that  one  of  the  heroes  fhould  alight  or  defcend 
from  the  chariot,  but  only  that  he  Ihould  quit  the  reins 
to  the  managem.ent  of  the  odier  and  ftand  on  foot  upon 
the  chariot  to  fight  from  thence.  As  one  might  ufe  the 
cxprefficn  to  defcend  from  the  foip,  to  fignify  to  quit  the 
helm  or  oar,  in  order  to  take  up  arms.  This  is  the  note 
of  Euftathius,  by  which  it  appears  that  moft  of  the  tranf- 
ktors  are  miftaken  in  the  fenie  of  this  paflage,  and  a- 
niong  the  reft  Mr.  Hobbes. 
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Thine  be  the  guidance  then :  with  fpear  and  fhield 
Myfelf  (hall  charge  this  terror  of  the  field. 

And  now  both  heroes  mount  the  glitt'ring  car ; 
The  bounding  courfers  rufh  amidft  the  war.  * 

Their  fierce  approach  bold  Sthenelus  efpy'd,  500 

Who  thus,  alarm'd,  to  great  Tydides  cry'd. 

O  friend  !  two  chiefs  of  force  immenfe  I  fee^ 
Dreadful  they  come,  and  bend  their  rage  on  thee : 
Lo  the  brave  heir  of  old  Lycaon's  line. 
And  great  iEneas,  fprung  from  race  divine  !  5*^ 3' 

Enough  is  giv'n  to  fame.     Afcend  thy  car  ; 
And  fave  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war. 

At  tliis  the  hero  caft  a  gloomy  look, 
Fix'd  on  the  chief  vnih  fcorn,  and  thus  he  fpoke. 

Me  doft  thou  bid  to  fhun  the  coming  fight  ?  310- 

Me  would'ft  thou  move  to  bafe  inglorious  flight  ? 
Know,  'tis  not  honed  in  my  foul  to  fear. 
Nor  was  Tydides  born  to  tremble  here. 
I  hate  the  cumbrous  chariot's  flow  advance, 
And  the  long  diftance  of  the  flying  lance ;  315 

But  while  my  nerves  are  (Irong,  my  force  Intire, 
Thus  front  the  foe,  and  emulate  my  fire. 
Nor  fliall  yon'  {teeds  that  fierce  to  fight  convey 
Thofe  threatening  heroes,  bear  them  both  away; 
One  chief  at  lead  beneath  this  arm  (hall  diej  320 

So  Pallas  tells  me,  and  forbids  to  fly. 


V.  320. 0/je  chief  at  laaft  hemaih  this  arm  shall  die  7\ 
It  is  the  manner  of  our  author  to  make  his  perfons  have 
fome  intimation  from  within,  either  of  profperous  or  ad~ 

li  2 
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But  if  (he  dooms,  and  if  no  god  withftand. 

That  both  fhall  fall  by  one  vi<5lorious  hand ; 

Then  heed  my  words :  my  horfes  here  detain, 

FLx'd  to  the  chariot  by  the  ftraiten'd  rein ;  325 

Swift  to  Eneas'  empty  feat  proceed, 

And  feize  the  courfers  of  astherial  breed. 


?erfe  fortune,  before  it  happens  to  them.  In  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  we  have  feen  Alneas,  aftonifhed  at  the  great 
exploits  of  Diomed,  propofing  to  himfelf  the  means  of 
jhis  efcape  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  hoifes,  before  he  ad- 
vances to  encounter  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Diomed 
is  fo  filled  wth  afliirance,  that  he  gives  orders  here  to 
Sthenelus  to  feize  thofe  horfes,  before  they  come  up  to 
him.  The  oppofition  of  thefe  two  (as  madam  Dacier 
has  remarked)  is  very  oblervable. 

V,  327.  The  courfers  of  cetherial  breed ^  We  have 
already  obferved  the  great  delight  Homer  takes  in  hor- 
fes, as  well  as  heroes,  of  celeftial  race  :  and  if  he  has  been 
thought  too  fond  of  the  genealogies  of  fome  of  his  war- 
riors, in  relating  them  even  in  a  battle ;  we  find  him 
here  as  willing  to  trace  that  of  his  horfes  in  the  fame 
circumftance.  Thefe  were  of  that  breed  which  Jupiter 
beftowed  upon  Tros,  and  far  fuperior  to  the  common 
drain  of  Trojan  horfes.  So  that  (according  to  Eufta- 
thius's  opinion)  the  tranflators  are  miftaken  who  turn 
'Vqoiiti  tTTTToiy  the  Trojoti  horfes i  in  v.  222.  of  the  orgi- 
nal,  where  iEneas  extols  their  qualities  to  Pandarus.The 
fame  author  takes  notice,  that  frauds  in  the  cafe  of 
horfes  have  been  thought,  excufable  in  all  times,  and 
commends  Anchifes  for  this  piece  of  theft.  Virgil  was 
fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  as  to  imitate  this  paflage  in  the 
feventh  itneied. 

Ahfenti  JEne^e  currum^  geminofque  jugales 
Semine  ah  (Xthereo,fpir antes  naribus  ignem, 
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The  race  of  thofe,  which  once  the  thund'ring  God 

For  ravlfli'd  Ganymede  on  Tros  beftow'd. 

The  belt  that  e'er  on  earth's  broad  furface  nin,        53«> 

Beneath  the  rifing  or  the  fetting  fun. 

Hence  great  Anchifes  ftole  a  breed,  unknown. 

By  mortal  mares,  from  fierce  Laomedon ; 

Four  of  this  race  his  ample  flails  contain. 

And  two  tranfport  ^Eneas  o'er  the  plain.  335 

Thefe,  were  the  rich  immortal  prize  our  own. 

Thro'  the  wide  world  fliould  make  our  glory  known. 

Thus  while  they  fpoke,  the  foe  came  furious  on. 
And  (tern  Lycaon's  warlike  race  begun. 

Prince,  thou  art  met.  Tho'  late  in  vain  afTail'd,    340 
The  fpear  may  enter  where  the  arrow  fail'd. 

He  faid,  then  fhook  the  pond'rous  lance,  and  flung. 
On  his  broad  (hield  the  founding  weapon  rung, 
Pierc'd  the  tough  orb,  and  in  his  cuirafs  hung. 
He  bleeds  !  the  pride  of  Greece  !  (the  boafter  cries)  345 
Our  triumph  now,  the  mighty  warrior  lies  ! 
jMiftaken  vaunter  !  Diomed  reply'd ; 
Thy  dart  has  err'd,  and  now  my  fpear  be  try'd : 
Ye  'fcape  not  both ;  one,  headlong  frdm  his  car. 
With  hoftile  blood  fhall  glut  the  god  bf  war.  350 

He  fpoke,  and  rifing  hurl'd  his  forceful  dart, 
Which  driv'n  by  Pallas,  pierc'd  a  vital  part ; 

.    llloruvi  de  gsnte,  patri  quos  Dadala  Circe 
Suppojita  de  7natre  nothos  furaia  creavit. 
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Full  in  his  face  it  enter'd,  and  betwixt 

The  nofe  and  eye -ball  the  proud  Lycian  fixt ; 

Crafli'd  all  his  jaws,  and  cleft  the  tongue  within,      555 

'Till  the  bright  point  look'd  out  beneath  the  chin. 

Headlong  he  falls,  his  helmet  knocks  the  ground  ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  him,  and  his  arms  refound ; 

The  ftarting  courfers  tremble  with  affright ; 

The  foul  indignant  feeks  the  realms  of  night.  3  60 

To  guard  his  flaughter'd  friend,  ^Eneas  flies, 
His  fpear  extending  where  the  carcafe  lies  j 

V.  355.  Full  in  Ms  face  it  entered.']  It  has  been  afli- 
ed,  how  Diomed  being  on  foot,  could  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  to  give  fuch  a  wound  as  is  defcribed  here.  Were 
it  never  fo  improbable,  the  exprefs  mention  that  Miner- 
va conduced  the  javelin  to  that  part,  would  render  this 
paffage  unexceptionable.  But  without  having  recourfe 
to  a  miracle,  fuch  a  wound  might  be  received  by  Panda- 
rus,  either  if  he  (looped,  or  if  his  enemy  took  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rifing  ground,  by  which  means  he  might  not 
impoffibly  (land  higher,  though  the  other  were  in  a  cha- 
riot. This  is  the  folution  given  by  the  ancient  Scholia, 
which  is  confinned  by  the  lownefs  of  the  chariots,  ob- 
ferved  in  the  EfTay  on  Homer's  Battles. 

V.  361.  To  guard  his  Jlaughier'd  friend  lEneas  flies  I\ 
This  prote(5ting  of  the  dead  body  was  not  only  an  office 
of  piety  agreeable  to  the  chara(51:er  of  ^Eneas  in  particu- 
lar, but  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
thofe  times.  It  was  believed  that  the  very  foul  of  the 
deceafed  fuffered  by  the  body's  remaining  deftitute  of  the 
rites  of  fepulture,  as  not  being  elfe  admitted  to  pafs  the 
waters  of  Styx.  See  what  Patroclus's  ghoft  fays  to  A- 
chiDes  in  the  2  3d  Iliad. 

Jiac  cmnis,  quam  cernis^  tnops,  inhumataque  turha  ejl% 

Portitor  i/Uj  Charon ;  hi^  quos  vehit  undaife^ulti* 
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p   Watchful  he  wheels,  protects  it  ev'ry  way. 
As  the  grim  lion  ftalks  around  his  prey. 
O'er  the  fall'n  trunk  his  ample  fhield  difplay'd,         365 
He  hides  the  hero  with  his  mighty  fliade, 
And  threats  aloud  :  The  Greeks  with  longing  eyes 
Behold  at  diftance,  but  forbear  the  prize. 
Then  fierce  Tydides  ftoops  ;  and  from  the  fields 
Heav'd  with  vaft  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields.     370 
Not  two  ftrong  men  th' enormous  weight  could  raife. 
Such  men  as  live  in  thefe  degen'rate  days. 

Nee  ripas  datur  horrendas  et  rauca  fluent  a 
Tranfportare  priui,  quam  fedibus  cjfa  q'lierunt. 
Centum  errant  annosy  vo  lit  ant  que  hac  lit  or  a  circum^ 

Virg.  i^n.  6. 

Wlioever  confiders  this,  will  not  be  furprifed  at  thofe 
long  and  obftinate  combates  for  the  bodies  of  the  he- 
roes, fo  frequent  in  the  Iliad.  Homer  thought  it  of 
fuch  weight,  that  he  has  put  this  circumftance  of  want 
of  burial  into  the  propofition  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poem,  as  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  that  befel  the 
Greeks. 

V,  37 1.  Not  tiuojlrong  7nen.']  This  opinion  of  a  de- 
generacy of  human  fize  and  ftrength  in  the  procefs  of 
ages,  has  been  very  general.     Lucretius,  lib.  2. 

Jamque  adeofraSla  eft  atasy  effoetaque  tellus 
Vix  animalia  parva  creat,  qua  cun6la  creavit 
Sac/ay  dedique  ferarmn  ingentia  corpora  partu. 

The  active  life  and  temperance  of  the  firft  men,  before 
their  native  powers  were  prejudiced  by  luxury,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  given  them  this  advantage.  Celfus  in 
his  firft  book  obferves,  that  Homer  mentions  no  fort  of 
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He  fwung  it  round;  and  gath'rlng  ftrength  to  throw, 

Difcharg'd  the  pond'rous  ruin  at  the  foe. 

Where  to  the  hip  th'inferted  thigh  unites,  375 

Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights ; 

Thro'  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  ftone. 

And  ftripp'd  the  skin,  and  crack'd  the  folid  bone. 

Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  ftagg'iing  with  his  pains. 

His  falling  bulk  his  bended  arm  fufkins ;  3S0 

Loft  in  a  dizzy  mift  the  warrior  lies ; 

A  fudden  cloud  comes  fwimming  o'er  his  eyes. 

There  the  brave  chief  who  mighty  numbers  fway'd, 

Opprefs'd  had  funk  to  death's  eternal  fliadej 

But  heav'nly  Venus,    mindful  of  the.  lovo.  385, 

She  bore  Anchifes  in  th'  Idaean  grove. 

His  danger  views  with  anguifh  and  defpair. 

And  guards  her  offspring  with  a  mother's  care. 

difeafes  in  the  old  heroic  times  but  what  were  immediate- 
ly inflifted  by  heaven,  as  if  their  temperance  and  exercile 
preferved  them  from  all  belides.  Virgil  imitates  this 
pafTage,  with  a  farther  allowance  of  the  decay,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diftance  of  his  time  from  that  of  Homer, 
For  he  fays  it  was  an  attempt  that  exceeded  the  ftrength 
of  tijoelve  men,  inttead  of  tiuo. 

•Saxum  circumfpicit  ingens- 


Vix  illud  lefti  bisfex  cervicefubirent,. 

^talia  nunc  hoyn'tnuin producit  corpora  tellus, 

Juvenal  has  made  an  agreeable  ufe  of  this  thought  in  his 
fourteenth  Satire. 

Nam  genus  hoc  vivo  jam  decrefcehat  Homsro^, 
Terra  malos  hoinines  mine  educate, at  que  pujlloso 
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About  her  much-lov'd  fon  her  arms  flie  throws, 

Her  amis  whofe  whitenefs  match  the  falling  fnows.  390 

Screen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  fliining  veil, 

The  fwords  wave  harmlefs,  and  the  j  av'lins  fail : 

Safe  thro'  the  rufhing  horfe,  and  feather'd  flight 

Of  founding  fhafts,  Ihe  bears  him  from  the  fight. 

Nor  Sthenelus,  with  unaflifling  hands,  395 

Remain'd  unheedful  of  his  lord's  commands  ; 
His  panting  fteeds  remov'd  from  out  the  war, 
He  fix'd  with  ftraiten'd  traces  to  the  car. 
Next  rufhing  to  the  Dardan  fpoil,  detains 
The  heav'nly-eourfers  with  the  flowing  manes  r*       4OO 
Thefe  ;n  proud  triumph  to  the  fleet  convey'd. 
No  longer  now  a  Trojan  lord  obey'd. 
That  charge  to  bold  Deipylus  he  gave, 
(Whom  moft  he  lov'd,  as  brave  men  love  the  brave) 

V.  59 1 .  Screen'd  from  the  foe  behind  her  shining  veil!} 
Homer  fays,  flie  fpread  her  veil  that  it  might  be  a  de- 
fence againft  the  darts.  How  comes  it  then  afterwards 
to  be  pierced  through,  when  Venus  is  wounded  ?  It  is 
manifeft  the  veil  was  not  impenetrable,  and  is  faid  here 
to  be  a  defence  only  as  it  rendered  iEneas  invifibie,  by 
being  interpofed.  This  is  the  obfervation  of  Euftathius 
and  was  thought  too  material  to  be  negleded  in  the  tranf- 
lation, 

V.  403.  To  bold  Deipylus Whom  mofi  he  lov'd  "^ 

Sthenelus  (fays  M.  Dacier)  loved  Deipylus,  parce  qnil 
avoit  la  77167716  humeur  que  luy  la  meme j agejfe .  The  words 
in  the  original  are  ot<  dJ  (p^strh  u^noc  >)^>).  Becaufe  his  mind 
twas  equal  and confentaneous  to  his  onjjn.  Which  I  fliould 
rather  tranflate,  with  regard  to  the  chara<fler  of  Sthene- 
lus, that  he  had  the  fame  bravery^  than  the  fame  ivifdom. 
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Then'mminting  on  his  car,  refum'd  the  rein,  405 

And  follow'd  where  Tydides  fwept  the  plain. 

Meanwhile  (his  conqueft  ravifli'd  from  his  eyes) 
The  raging  chief  in  chace  of  Venus  flies  : 
No  goddefs  flie  commiffion'd  to  the  field. 
Like  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  fable  fhield,  410 

Or  fierce  Bellona  thund'ring  at  the  wall, 
AVhile  flames  afcend,  and  mighty  ruins  fall ; 
He  knew  foft  combates  fuit  the  tender  dame, 
New  to  the  field,  and  ftill  a  foe  to  fame. 
Thro' breaking  ranks  his  furious  courfe  he  bends,     415 
'And  at  the  goddefs  his  broad  lance  extends ; 
Thro'  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
Th'  ambrofial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove ; 

For  that  Sthenelus  was  not  remarkable  for  wifHom,  ap- 
pears from  many  pafTages,  and  parricularly  from  his  fpeech 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  fourth  book,  upon  which  fee  Plu- 
tarch's remark,  v.  456. 

V.  408.  The  chief  in  chace  of  Venus  files  ^  We  have 
feen  with  what  eafe  Venus  takes  Paris  out  of  the  battle 
in  the  third  book,  when  his  life  was  in  danger  from  Me- 
nelaus  ;  but  here  when  fhe  has  a  charge  of  more  import- 
ance and  qearer  concern,  flie  is  not  able  to  preferve  herfelf 
or  her  fon  from  the  fury  of  Diomed.  The  difference  of 
fuccefs  in  two  attempts  {o  like  each  other,  is  occafioned 
by  that  penetration  of  fight  with  which  Pallas  had  endued 
her  favourite,  for  the  gods  in  their  intercourfe  with  men 
are  not  ordinarily  feen,  but  when  they  pleafe  to  render 
themfcives  vifible;  wherefore  Venus  might  think  her- 
felf and  her  fon  fecure  from  the  infolence  of  this  daring 
mortal ;  but  was  in  this  deceived,  being  ignorant  of  that 
faculty,  wherewith  the  hero  was  enabled  to  diltinguifh 
gods  as  well  as  men. 
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Her  fnowy  hand  the  razing  fteel  profan'd, 

And  the  trafparent  skin  with  crimfon  ftain'd.  420 

From  the  clear  vein  a  ftream  immortal  flow'd. 

Such  ftream  as  ifTues  from  a  wounded  god : 

V.  419.  Her  fnonuy  hand  the  razing  fi eel  profan'd 7\ 
Plutarch  in  his  Sympofiacs,  1.9.  tells  us,  that  Maximius 
the  rhetorician  propofed  this  far-fetched  queftion  at  a 
banquet,  On  ivhich  of  her  hands  Venus  ivas  luounded  P 
^  and  that  Zopyrion  anfwered  it  by  asking.  On  <^!jhich  of 
his  legs  Philip  'was  lame  ?  But  Maximus  replied  it  was 
a  different  cafe  :  For  Demolthenes  left  no  foundation  to 
guefs  at  the  one,  whereas  Homer  gives  a  folution  of  the 
other,  in  faying  that  Diomed  throwing  his  fpear  acrofs^ 
wounded  her  wrift  :  fo  that  it  was  her  right  hand  he  hurt, 
her  left  being  oppofite  to  his  right.  He  adds  another  hu- 
morous reafon  from  Pallas 's  reproaching  her  afterwards, 
as  having  got  this  wound  while  flie  was  ftroking  and  fol- 
liciting  fome  Grecian  lady,  and  unbuckling  her  zone ; 
j^n  a^lion  (fays  this  philolbpher)  in  ivhich  no  one  nvoulJ 
make  ufe  of  the  left  hand, 

V.  422.  Such  Jlream  as  ifiies  from  a  'wounded god 7\ 
This  is  one  of  thofe  paiTages  in  Homer,  which  have  given 
occafion  to  that  famous  cenfure  of  Tully  and  Longinus, 
^hat  he  7nakes  gods  of  his  heroes,  and  mortals  of  hif 
gods.  This,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  appeared  the  high- 
eft  impiety  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras  ;  one  of  whom  has 
'  banifhed  Homer  from  his  commonwealth,  and  the  other 
faid  he  was  tortured  in  hell,  for  fidions  of  tiiis  nature. 
But  if  a  due  di(Hn6Hon  be  made  of  a  difference  among 
beings  fuperior  to  mankind,  which  both  the  Pagans  and 
Chriftians  have  allowed,  the  fables  may  be  eafily  accoun- 
ed  for.  IVmndi  infilled  on  th^:  drogif.,  h'  niftngthe  fer- 
pev.t^s  head,  and  other  fuch  metaphorical  images,  are  con- 
fecrated  in  holy  writ,  and  applied  to  angelical  and  incor- 
poreal natures.  But  in  our  author's  days  they  had  a  no- 
tion of  gods  that  were  corporeal y  to  whom  they  afcribed 
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Pure  emanation  !  uncorrupted  flood ; 
Unlike  our  grofs,  difeas*d,  terreftrial  blood  : 


bodies,  though  of  a  more  fubtle  kind  than  thofe  of  mor- 
tals. So  in  this  very  place  he  fuppofes  them  to  have 
blood,  but  blood  of  a  finer  or  fuperior  nature.  Notwith- 
fhnding  the  foregoing  cenfures,  Milton  has  not  fcrupled 
to  imitate  and  apply  this  to  angels  in  the  Chrirti-  r  fy- 
ftem,  when  Satan  is  wounded  by  Michael  in  his  fixth 
book,  V.  327. 


'Then  Satan  firjl  kneiv  pain. 


And  lurtih'd  h'mi  to  and  fro  co7ivolvd\  fo  fore 

That  griding  pword  nvith  difcontinttous  nuound 

Pafs'd  thro''  hi7n;  hut  th^cethereal  fubfiance  clos'd. 

Not  long  divifible^  and  from  the  gafh 

A  ft  ream  of  neclarous  humour  ijfuing  floiifdi 

Sanguin^  fiich  as  celeftial  fpirits  may  bleed 

Tet  foon  he  heaV d,  for  fpirits  that  live  throughout  s 

Vital  in  ev'ry  part,  not  as  frail  man 

In  entrails,  head  or  h-eart,  liver  or  reins ^ 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die, 

Ariftot.  cap.  26.  Art.  Poet,  excufes  Homer  for  follow- 
ing fame  and  common  opinion  in  his  account  of  the  gods, 
though  no  way  agreeable  tn  truth.       The  religion  of 
thofe  times  taught  no  other  notions  of  the  deity,  than 
that  the  god';  were  beings  o^,  l/uivian  forms  and  paflions, 
fo  tliat  any  but  a  real  Andiropomorphite  would  proba- 
bly have  pafl:  among  the  ancient  Greeks  for  an  impixis 
heretic  :  They  thought  their  religion,  which  worfhipped 
the  gods  in  images  of  human  (hape,  was  much  more  re- 
fined and  rational  than  that  of  ^gypt  and  other  nations, 
who  adored  them  in  animal  or  monftrous  forms.     And 
ceitainlv  gods  of  human  fliape  cannot  julHy  be  efteemed 
or  defcribed  othervvife,  than  as  a  celelHal  race,  fuperior 

only 
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(For  not  tlie  bread  of  man  their  IlfasTuflains,  425 

Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  fupplies  their  veins.) 

only  to  mortal  men  by  greater  abilities,  and  a  more  ex- 
teniive  degree  of  wifdom  and  (trength,  fubjeiTl  however 
to  the  necellary  inconveniencies  confequent  to  corporeal 
beings,  Cicero,  in  his  book  de  Nat.  Deor.  urges  this 
confequence  ftrongly  againft  the  Epicureans,  who  diough 
they  depofed  the  gods  from  any  power  in  creating  or  go- 
verning the  world,  yet  maintained  their  exiilence  in  hu- 
Bian  forms.  Non  enim  feJititis quajn  viulta  lobis  fufci' 
pienclafuntijt  i7?jpt;traveritis  ut  ccncedaTims  cafidem  ejje 
ho7ninu7?i  et  Deoruvi  figuram ;  omnis  ciihus  tt  ciiratio 
corporis  crit  eadem  adhibendaDeo  qu^-e  adhihetur  ho7ni* 
fiit  higrejhs,  cur/ufj  accubatioy  tnclinatiOyfcJfiOy  compre' 
henfiOy  ad  exireviutn  etiavi  fermoet  oratio  Nam  quodet 
7nares  Deos  et  foeinifias  eJJe  dicitis,  quid  fequatur  vidtiis. 

This  particular  of  the  wounding  of  Venus  feems  to 
be  a  fidlion  of  Homer's  own  brain,  naturally  'deducible 
from  the  doctrine  of  corporeal  gods  above  roeniioned  ; 
and  confidered  as  poetry,  no  way  fliocking.  Yet  our  au- 
thor, as  if  he  "had  forefeen  fome  objedion,  has  very  art- 
fully inferted  a  juftiiicadon  of  this  bold  ftroke,  in  the 
fpeech  Dlone  fbon  after  makes  to  Venus.  For  as  it  was 
natural  to  comfort  her  daughter,  by  putting  her  in  mind 
that  many  other  deities  had  received  as  ill  treatment  from 
mortals  by  the  permiflion  of  Jupiter;  fo  it  was  of  great 
ufe  to  the  poet,  ^o  enumerate  thofe  ancient  fables  to  the 
■fame  purpofe,  which  being  then  generally  aflented  to, 
might  obtain  credit  for  his  own.  This  fine  remark  be- 
longs to  Budathius^. 

V.  424.  Unlike  onrgrofsy  difeas*  d^ierreft  rial  blood ^tXz7\ 
The  opinion  of  the  incorruptibility  of  celeflial  matter 
feems  to  have  been  received  in  the  time  of  Homer.  For 
he  makes  the  immortality  of  the  gods  to  depend  upon 
the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  nutriment  by  which  they 
are  fjRained ;  as  the  mortality  of  men  to  proceed  from 
V  o  L.  r,  K  k 
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With  tender  fhrieks  the  goddefs  fiU'd  the  place, 
And  dropt  her  offspring  from  her  weak  embrace.]  . 
Him  Phosbiis  took :  he  cafts  a  cloud  around 
The  fainting  chief,  and  wards  the  mortal  wound.    430 

Then  with  a  voice  that  fhook  the  vaulted  llvies. 
The  king  infults  the  goddefs  as  fhe  flies. 
Ill  vv'ith  Jove's  daughter  bloody  fights  agree, 
The  field  of  combate  is  no  fcene  for  thee : 
Go,  let  thy  own  foft  fex  employ  thy  care,  435 

Go  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair. 
Taught  by  this  ftroke,  renounce  the  war's  alarms. 
And  learn  to  tremble  at  tlie  name  of  arms. 

Tydides  thus.     The  goddefs,  feiz'd  with  dread, 
Confas'd,  difl:ra<51:ed,  from  the  conflidl  fled.  440 

To  aid  her,  fwift  the  winged  Iris  flew. 
Wrapt  in  a  mid:  above  the  warring  crew. 
The  queen  of  love  with  faded  charms  fhe  found. 
Pale  v*^as  her  cheek,  and  livid  look'd  the  wound. 
To  Mars,  who  fate  remote  they  bent  their  way ;      44.^ 
Far  on  the  left,  widi  clouds  Involv'd  he  lay ; 
Befide  him  ftood  his  lance  dilkin'd  with  gore. 
And,  rcin'd  with  gold  liis  foaming  deeds  before. 

the  corruptible  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and 
by  Vv'hich  they  are  nouri/hed.  V.''^e  have  feveral  in- 
ftances  in  him  from  whence  this  may  be  inferred,  as  when 
Diomed  quefcions  Glaucus,  if  he  be  a  god  or  mortal,  he 
adds,  07ie  ixiko  h  fujlaiited  by  tks  fruits  of  the  earth. 
iib.  6.  V.  lyf. 
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Low  at  his  knee  fhe  begg'd,  with  rtreaming  eyes, 

Her  brother's  car,  to  mount  the  diitant  flues,  450 

And  fliew'd  the  wound  by  fierce  Tydides  giv  n, 

A  mortal  man,  who  dares  encounter  heav'n. 

Stern  Mars  attentive  hears  the  queen  complain, 

And  to  her  hand  commits  the  golden  rein ; 

She  mounts  the  feat  opprefs'd  with  filent  woe,  4^5 

Driv'n  by  the  goddefs  of  the  painted  bow. 

The  lafh  refounds,  the  rapid  chaiiot  Hies, 

And  in  a  moment  fcales  the  lofty  fl^ies. 

There  ibpp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  courfers  flood. 

Fed  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrofial  food,  460 

Before  her  mother  Love's  bright  queen  appears, 

O'erwhelm'd  v/ith  angui/h  and  dillblv'd  in  tears ; 

Slie  rais'd  her  in  her  arms,  beheld  her  bleed, 

And  aflc'd  what  god  had  wrought  this  guilty  deed  ? 

Then  fhe  ;  This  inflik  from  no  god  i  found,        465 
An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  v/ound  ! 
Behold  the  deed  of  haughty  Diomcd  .' 
'Twas  in  the  Ton's  defence  the  raodier  bled. 
The  war  with  Troy  no  more  the  Grecians  v/cige  ; 
But  with  the  gods  (th'  immortal  gods)  engage.        470 


V.  449.  L010  at  his  knee  Jfje  hegg'd.']  All  the  for- 
mer Englilh  tranilators  make  it,  She  fell  on  her  knees,  an 
cverfight  occafioned  by  the  v/ant  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  antiquities  (without  which  no  man  can  toler- 
ably underftand  this  author.)  For  the  cuftom  of  pray- 
ing on  the  knees  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  ufe 
only  among  the  Hebrews. 

Kk  2 
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Dione  then.     Thy  wrongs  witli  patience  bear^ 
And  fhare  thofe  griefs  inferior  pow'rs  mufl  fliare  : 
Unnumber'd  woes  manldnd  from  us  fuftain. 
And  men  with  woes  afflid  the  gods  again. 
The  mighty  Mars  in  mortal  fetters  bound,  475 

And  lodg'd  in  brazen  dungeons  under  ground. 
Full  thirteen  moons  imprifon'd  roar'd  in  vain  ; 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  held  the  chain  : 
Perhaps  had  perifh'd  ;  had  not  Hermes  care 
Reftor'd  the  groaning  god  to  upper  air.  480 

V.  472.  J^nd  share  thofe  grief j^  inferior  poiurs  muji 
sharej]  The  word  inferior  is  added,  by  the  tranflator, 
to  open  the  diilinftion  Homer  makes  between  the  divini- 
ty itfelf,  which  he  reprefents  impaflibie,  and  the  fubordi- 
nate  celefKal  beings  or  fpirits, 

V.  47  5.  The  mighty  Mars,  etc.]  Homer  in  thefe  fables, 
as  upon  many  other  occafions,  makes  a  great  fliow  of 
his  theological  leaming,  which  was  the  manner  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  had  travelled  into  ^^gypt.  Thofe  who  would 
fee  iliefe  allegories  explained  at  large,  may  confult  Eu- 
ftathius  on  this  place.  Virgil  fpeaks  much  in  the  fame 
figure,  when  he  defcribes  the  happy  peace  with  which 
Augiiitus  had  ble(l:  the  world  : 

■    ■        •'   Furor  impius  intus 


Sicvafedensfuper  artna^  ct  centum  vinSlas  ^enis 
Poft  iergujn  nodiSifremit  horridus  ere  cruento* 

V.  476.  Perhaps  had  perish''dJ]  Some  of  Homer's 
cenfurers  have  inferred  from  this  palTage,  that  the  poet  ^ 
reprefents  his  goda  liibjedt  to  death ;  v/hen  nothing  but 
gieat  mlfery  is  here  defcribed.  It  is  a  common  v/ay  of 
ipeech  to  mSq  perdition  and  dellrudion  for  misfortunes  ^ 
The  language  of  fcripture  calls  eternal  punilhment  pe^ 
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Great  Juno's  felf  has  borne  her  weight  of  painj 

Th' imperial  partner  of  the  heav'niy  reign; 

Amphitryon's  fon  infixed  the  deadiy  dart, 

And  fill'd  with  anguilh  her  immortal  heart. 

Ev'n  hell's  grim  king  Alcides'  power  confeft,  4$'^ 

The  fhaft  found  entrance  in  his  iron  bread; 

To  Jove's  high  palace  for  a  cure  he  fled, 

Plerc'd  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

AVhere  P^eon  fprmkling  heav'niy  balm  around,. 

Aliuag'd  the  glowing  pangs,  and  clos'd  the  wound.  490 

Rafn,  impious  man  !  to  (lain  the  bleft  abodes. 

And  drench  his  arrows  in  the  blood  of  gods  ! 

Put  thou  (tho'  Pallas  urg'd  thy  frantic  deed) 
Whofe  fpear  iii-fated  makes  a  goddefs  bleed. 
Know  thou,  whoe'er  with  heav'niy  pow'r  contends,  495; 
Short  is  his  date,  and  foon  hii.  glory  ends  ; 
From  fields  of  death  when  late  he  fliall  retire. 
No  infant  on  his  knees  fliall  call  him  lire. 


rtshing  everlafiingly.  There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  to 
this  purpofe  in  Tacitus,  An.  6.  which  very  livelily  re-- 
prefents  the  miferable  (late  of  a  diftra^ted  tyrant :  It  is- 
the  begginning  of  a  letter  from  Tiberius  to  the  fenate  : 
^uid Jcribam  voi>isy  P.  C.  aut  quomodo  fcribayn^  aut 
quid  ornnino  non  j'criham  hoc  te^fipore,  Dii  me  Dt.\eque 
pejus  perdant  quam  perlre quotid'te fentio^Ji  fcto. 

V.  498.  No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  /ire r[ 
This  is  Homer's  manner  of  foretelling  that  he  fhall  pc- 
riih  unfortunately  in  battle,  which  is  infinitely  a  more 
artful  way  of  conveying  that  thought  than  by  a  dire>fl: 
exprefKon.  He  does  not  (Imply  fay,  he  fnall  never  le- 
tm"n  from  the  war,  but  intimates  as  much  by  defcribing 

K.k  3 
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Strong  as  thou  art,  fome  god  may  yet  be  found, 

To  ftretch  thee  pale  and  gafping  on  the  ground ;       500 

Thy  diftant  wife,  i^giale  the  fair, 

Starting  from  fleep  with  a  diftraded  air, 

the  lofs  of  the  moft  fenfible  and  afTedling  pleafure  that  a 
warrior  can  receive  at  his  return.  Of  the  like  nature  is 
the  prophecy  at  the  end  of  this  fpeech  of  the  hero's 
death,  by  reprefenting  it  in  a  dream  of  his  wife's.  There 
are  many  fine  ftrokes  of  this  kind  in  the  prophetical  parts 
of  the  Old  Teflament.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
Dione's  forming  thofe  images  of  revenge  upon  Diomed, 
the  hope  of  which  vengeance  was  fo  proper  a  topic  of 
confolation  to  Venus. 

V.  500.  lojiretch  thee  pale,  etc.]  Virgil  has  taken 
notice  of  this  threatning  denunciation  of  vengeance, 
though  fulfilled  in  a  different  manner,  where  Diomed  in 
his  anfwer  to  the  embafTador  of  K.  Latinus  enumerates 
his  misfortunes,  and  imputes  the  caufe  of  them  to  this 
impious  attempt  upon  Venus.     ^Eneid.  lib.  u. 

Itividife  Decs  patriis  ui  redditus  oris 
Conjugiuui  optatum  et  pulchram  Calydona  videremp 
Nunc  ettam  horribili  vijti  porteiita  fequiiniur  : 
Et  focii  ainijji  pet'icrimt  JEquora pennis  : 
Fliiminibufque  vagantur  aves  (heu  dira  meoriim 
Supplkia  I)  et  fcopulos  lacrymofis  vocibus  implent, 
Hcec  adeo  ex  illo  niihl  j am  Jperarjda  fuerunt 
TeviporCy  cumferro  O'lejila  corpora  demen\ 
Jppeiiif  et  Veneris  violavi  vulnere  dexiram* 

V,  501.  Thy  d if} ant  ivife.']  The  poet  feems  here  to 
compliment  the  fair  fex  at  the  expence  of  truth,  by  con- 
cealing the  charafler  of  /^giale,  whom  he  has  defcribed 
with  the  difpofition  of  a  fiiithful  wife ;  though  the  hifto- 
ry  of  thofe  times  represents  her  as  an  abandoned  profti- 
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Shall  roufe  thy  flaves,  and  her  loll;  lord  deplore, 
The  brave,  the  great,  the  glorious,  now  no  more  ! 

This  faid,  (he  wip'd  from  Venus'  wounded  palm  505 
The  facred  Ichor,  and  infus'd  the  balm. 
Juno  and  Pallas  with  a  fraile  furvey'd, 
And  thus  to  Jove  began  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Permit  thy  daughter,   gracious  Jove  !    to  tell 
How  this  mifchance  the  Cyprian   queen  befel,  510 

As  late  fhe  try'd  w^th  paflion  to  inliame 
The  tender  bofom  of  a  Grecian  dame, 
Allur'dthe  fair  with  moving  thoughts  of  joy, 
To  quit  her  country  for  fome  youth  of  Troy  ; 
The  clafping  zone,  with  golden  buckles  bound,        515 
Raz'd  her  foft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound. 

The  lire  of  gods  and  men  fuperior  fmil'd. 
And,  calling  Vunus'  thus  addreil  his  child. 

tute,  who  gave  up  her  own  perfon  and  her  husband's 
crown  to  her  lover.  So  that  Diomed  at  his  return  from 
Troy,  when  he  expetfled  to  be  received  widi  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  a  loving  ipoufe,  found  his  bed  and  throne  pof- 
fefled  by  an  adulterer,  was  forced  to  fly  his  country,  and 
feck  refuge  and  fubfiftence  in  foreign  lands.  Thus  the 
offended  goddefs  executed  her  vengeance  by  the  proper 
effedis  of  her  own  power,  by  involving  the  hero  in  a  fe- 
ries  of  misfortunes  proceeding  from  the  incontinence  of 
his  wife. 

V.  517.  Thejire  of  gods  and  vietz  fuperior  fnil'd.!^ 
One  may  obferve  the  decorum  and  decency  our  author 
conftantlypreferveson  this  occafion :  Jupiter  onlyy/^/'/d"/, 
the  other  gods  laugh  out*  That  Homer  was  no  enemy 
to  mirth  may  appear  from  feveral  places  of  his  poem; 
which  fo  fejcious  as  it  is,  is  interfpcrfed  with  many  gaye- 
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Not  thefe,  O  daughter,  are  thy  proper  cares. 

Thee  niilder  arts  befit,  and  fofter  wars ;  520 

ties,  indeed  more  than  lie  has  been  followed  in  by  the 
fucceeding  epic  poets.     Milton,  who  was  perhaps  fon- 
der of  him  than  the  reft,  has  given  moft  into  the  ludi- 
crous ;  of  which  his  paradije  of  fools  in  the  third  book, 
and  his  jejiing  angeli  in  tlie  fixth,  are  extraordinary  in- 
Itances.  Upon  the  confuiion  of  Babel,  he  fays  there  was 
great  iaw^htcr  ifi  heavtn :  as  Homer  calls  the  laughter 
of  the  gods  in  the  iiril:  book  dcrili'rog  yiKoq^  an  inextm- 
guishubls  laugh    but  the  fcripture  might  perhaps  embol* 
den  the  Englifli  poet,  which  fays.  The  Lord  shall  laugh 
them  10  Jcorriy  and  the  like.  Plato  is  very  angry  at  Ho- 
mer for  making  the  deities  laugh,  as  a  high  indecency 
and  offence  to  gravity.  He  fays  the  gods  in  our  author  re- 
prefent  magiitrates  and  perfons  in  authority,  and  are  de- 
figned  as  examples  to  fuch  :  on  this  fuppofition,  he  blames 
him  for  propoling  immoderate  laughter  as  a  diing  decent 
in  great  men.  I  forgot  to  take  notice  in  its  proper  place, 
that  the  epithet  inextinguishable  is  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally for  dilTolute  or  ceafelefs  mirth,  but  was  only  aphrafe 
of  that  time  to  fignify  chearfulnefs  and  feafonablegayety; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  may  now  fay,  to  die  ivith 
laughter,    without  being  underftood  to  be  in  danger  of 
dying  with  it   The  place,  time,  and  occafion,  were  all 
agreeable  to  mirth:  It  was  at  a  banquet;  and  Plato  him- 
felf  relates  feveral  tilings  that  pafl:  at  the  banquet  of  A- 
nathon,  which  had  not  been  either  decent  or  rational  at 
any  other  feafon.  The  fame  may  be  f  lid  of  the  prefent  paf- 
fage  :  raillery  could  never  be  more  natural  than  when  two 
of  the  female  fex  had  an  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  a- 
notherwhom  they  hated.  Homer  makes  Wifdom  herfelf 
not  able,even  in  the  prefence  of  Jupiter,  to  renft  the  temp- 
tation .   She  breaks  into  a  ludicrous  fpeech,  and  the  fiipreme 
being  himfelfvouchfafes  a  fmiie  at  it    But  this  (as  Eafta- 
tliius  remarks)  is  not  introduced  without  judgment  and 
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Sweet  fmlles  are  thine,  and  kind  endearing  charms 
To  xMars  and  Pallas  leave  the  deeds  of  arms. 

Thus  they  in  heav  n  :  While  on  the  plain  below 
The  fierce  Tydides  charg'd  his  Dardan  foe, 
Flufli'd  with  celeliial  blood  purfu'd  his  way,  525 

And  fearlefs  dar'd  the  threatning  god  of  day ; 
Already  in  his  hopes  he  faw  him  kill'd, 
Tho'  fcreen'd  behind  Apollo's  mighty  fhield. 
Thrice  rufhing  furious,  at  the  chief  he  (book  ; 
His  blazing  buckler  thrice  Apollo  (hook  ;  rgo 

He  try'd  the  fourth  :  when  breaking  from  the  cloud. 
A  more  than  mortal  voice  was  heard  aloud. 

O  fon  of  Tydeus,  ceale  !  be  wife,  and  lee 
How  vaft  the  diff 'rence  of  the.  gods  and  thee  ; 
Diflance  immenfe  !  between  the  pow'rs  that  fhine  535 
Above,  eternal,  deathlefs,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  !  a  wretch  of  humble  birth, 
A  fhort-liv'd  reptile  in  the  dud  of  earth. 

So  fpoke  the  god  who  darts  celeflial  fires; 
He  dreads  his  fury,  and  fome  fteps  retires.  540 

precaution.  Por  we  fee  he  makes  ?4inerva  firft  beg  Ju- 
piter's permiHion  for  his  piece  of  freedom,  Permit  thy 
daughter^  gracious  Jove ;  in  which  he  aflis  the  reader's 
leave  to  enliven  his  narration  with  this  piece  of  gayety. 

V.  540.  He  dreads  his  fury  y  and  fo7ne  Jieps  retires^ 
Diomed  (Hll  maintains  his  intrepid  charader ;  he  retires 
but  a  jiep  or  tnvo  even  from  Apollo.  The  conduct  of  Ho- 
mer is  remarkably  jud  and  rational  here.  He  gives  Dio- 
med no  fort  of  advantage  over  Apollo,  becaufe  he  v/ould 
not  feign  what  was  intirely  incredible,  and  what  no  al^ 
legory  could  juftify.     He  woimds  Venus  and  Mars,  as 
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Then  Phoebus  bore  the  chief  of  Venus'  race 
To  Troy's  high  fane,  and  to  his  holy  place  ; 
Latona  there  and  Phoebe  heal'd  the  wound, 
With  vigour  arm'd  him,  and  widi  glory  crown 'd. 
This  done,  the  patron  of  the  filver  bow  54$ 

A  phantome  rais'd,  the  fanie  in  fhape  and  fhow 

It  IS  morally  poiTible  to  overcome  the  irregular  pafTions 
which  are  reprefented  by  thofe  deities.  But  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  vanquifh  Apollo,  in  whatfoever  capacity  he  is 
confidered,  either  as  the  Sun,  or  as  Deftiny :  one  ma»y 
(hoot  at  the  fun,  but  not  hurt  him  ;  and  one  may  drive 
againft  defliny,  but  not  furraount  it.     Eullathius. 

v.   546.  A  pha7it07ne  rais^dT^  The  fidion  of  a  god's 
placing  a  phantome  inftead  of  the  hero,  to  delude  the 
enemy  and  continue  the  engagement,  means  no  more  than 
that  the  enemy  thought  he  Vv-as  in  the  battle.  This  is  the 
language  of  poetry,  which  prefers  a  marvellous  fidion  to 
a  plain  and  fimple  truth,   the  recital  whereof  would  be 
Gold  and  unaffedling.     Thus    Minerva's  guiding  ^  jave- 
lin, fignifies  only  that  it  was  thrown  with  art  and  dex- 
terity ;  IMars  taking  upon  him  the  fhape  of  Acamas,  that 
the  courage  of  Acamas  incited  him  to  do  fo,  and  in  like 
manner  of  the  reft.     The  prefent  paflage  is  copied  by 
Virgil  in  the  tenth  ^Eneld,   where  the  fpe6tre  of  i^neas 
is  ralfed  by  Juno  or  the  Air,  as  it  is  here  by  Apollo  or 
the  Sun  ;  both  equally  proper  to  be  employed   in  form- 
ing an  apparition.      Whoever  wll  compare  the  two  au- 
thors on  this  fubje(5l,   will  obferve  with  what  admirable 
art,  and  what  exquifite  ornaments,  the  latter  has  improved 
and  beautified  his  original.     Scaliger  in  comparing  thefe 
places,  has  abfurdly  cenfured  the  phantome  of  Homer 
for  its  inacStivity  ;   v/hereas  it  was  only  formed  to  repre- 
fent  the  hero  lying  on  the  ground,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  hfe  or  motion.     Spenfer  in  the  eighth  canto  of 
the  third  book  feeras  to  have  improved  this  imaplnation 
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With  great  iEneas  ;  fuch  the  form  he  bore. 

And  fuch  in  fight  the  radiant  arms  he  wore. 

Around  the  fpeclre  bloody  wars  are  wag'd. 

And  Greece  and  Troy  with  clafliing  fhields  engaged.   550 

Meantime  on  Ilion's  tow'r  Apollo  flood, 

And  ciilling  Mars,  thus  urg'd  the  raging  god. 

Stern  pow'r  of  arms,  by  whom  tlie  mighty  fall. 
Who  bathe  in  blood,  and  Hiake  the  embattel'd  wall, 
Rife  in  thy  wrath  !   to  hell's  abhor'd  abodes  555 

Difpatch  yon'  Greek,  and  vindicate  the  gods. 
Firft  rofy  Venus  felt  his  brutal  rage  ; 
Me  next  he  charg'd,  and  dares  ail  heav'n  engage  : 
The  wretch  would  brave  high  heav'n's  immortal  fire, 
His  triple  thunder,  and  his  bolts  of  fire.  ^^q 

The  god  of  battle  ifliies  on  the  plain, 
Stirs  all  the  ranks,  and  fires  the  Trojan  train ; 
In  form  like  Acamas,  the  Thracian  guide, 
Enrag'd,  to  Troy's  retiring  chiefs  he  cry'd : 

How  long,  ye  fons  of  Priam  !  will  ye  fiy,  5 5^ 

And  unreveng'd  fee  Priam's  people  die  ? 
Still  unrefifted  fiiall  the  foe  deftroy. 
And  flretch  the  flaughter  to  the  gates  of  Troy  ? 
£0  brave  ./^Jneas  finks  beneath  his  wound, 
Not  godlike  Hedor  more  in  arnjs  renown 'd  :  570 

Hafte  all,  and  take  the  gen'roiis  warrior's  part, 
He  faid ;  new  courage  fweli'd  each  hero's  heart. 

in  the  creation  of  his  falfe  Florimel,  who  performs  all 
die  fundcions  of  life,  and  gives  occafion  for  many  ad- 
ventures , 
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Sarpedon  firft  his  ardent  foul  expfefs'd, 
And,  tum'd  to  He(5tor,  thefe  bold  words  addrefs'd. 

Say,  chief,  is  all  thy  ancient  valour  lofl,  575 

Where  are  thy  threats,  and  where  thy  glorious  boaft, 
That  propt  alone  by  Priam's  race  fhould  (land 
Troy's  facred  walls,  nor  need  a  foreign  hand? 
Now,  now  thy  country  calls  her  wanted  friends, 
And  the  proud  vaunt  in  juft  derifion  ends,  580 

Remote  they  fland,  while  alien  troops  engage, 
Like  trembling  hounds  before  the  lion's  rage. 
Far  diflant  hence  I  held  my  wide  command, 
"AVhere  foaming  Xanthus  laves  the  Lycian  land, 
With  ample  wealth  (the  wifh  of  mortals)  bled,        ^S^ 
A  beauteous  wife,  and  infant  at  her  breafl ; 


V.  575.  The  fpeech  of  Sarpedon  to  UeHor^  It  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  fpeech  more  warm  and  fpirited  than  this 
of  Sarpedon,  or  which  comprehends  fo  much  in  fb  few 
words  Nothing  could  be  more  artfully  thought  upon  to 
piqye  He(5tor,  who  was  fb  jealous  of  his  country's  glory, 
than  to  telllfur  he  had  formerly  conceived  too  "reat  a  no- 
tion  of  the  Trojan  valour ;  and  to  exalt  the  auxiliaries  a- 
bove  his  countrymen  The  defcription  Sarpedon  gives 
of  the  little  concern  or  intered:  himlelf  had  In  the  war.  In 
o^jpoHtion  to  the  necefhty  and  imminent  danger  of  the 
Trojans,  greatly  flrengthens  this  preference,  and  lays  the 
charge  very  home  upon  their  honour.  In  the  latter  part 
which  prefcribes  Hedor  his  duty,  there  is  a  particular  re- 
primand in  telling  him  how  much  it  behoves  him  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  auxiliaries  ;  for  this  is  to  fiy  in 
other  words,  5^ou  fhould  exhort  diem,  and  they  are  forced 
on  tlie  contrary  to  exhort  yo«. 

With 
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"With  thofe  I  left  whatever  dear  could  be ; 
Greece,  if  flie  conquers,  nothing  wins  from  me. 
Yet  firit  in  fight  my  Lycian  bands  I  chear, 
And  long  to  meet  this  mighty  man  ye  fear.  590 

L   V\liile  He<5lor  idle  (lands,  nor  bids  the  brave 
Their  wives,  their  infants,  and  their  altai-s  fave. 
Hafte,  warrior,  hafte  !  preferve  thy  tlireaten'd  Hate ; 

^0r  one  vaft  burfl  of  all  Involving  fate 
Full  o'er  your  tow'rs  fnall  fall,  and  fv/eep  away        595 
Sons,  fires,  and  wives,  an  undiflingaifh'd  prey.    - 
Rouze  all  thy  Trojans,  urge  thy  aids  to  figlit ; 
Thefe  claim  thy  thoughts  by  da}'.,  thy  watch  by  night : 
With  force  inceffant  the  brave  Greeks  oppofe  ; 
Such  cares  thy  friends  defervc,  and  fuch  thy  foes.    60b 

Stung  to  the  heart  the  genVous  He^Slor  hears, 
But  juil  reproof  with  decent  filence  bears. 
From  his  proud  car  the  prince  impetuous  fprings ; 
On  earth  he  leaps ;   his  brazen  armour  rings. 
Two  fliining  fpears  are  brandifli'd  in  his  hands;       60 J 
Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  drooping  bands, 
Revives  their  ardour,  turns  their  fteps  fiom  flight, 
And  wakes  anew  the  dying  flames  of  fight, 
They  turn,  they  ftaRd  :  the  Greeks  their  fury  dare, 
Condenfe  their  fow'rs,  and  wait  the  growing  war.  610 

As  when,  on  Ceres'  facred  floor,  the  fvvain 
Spreads  the  wi'de  fan  to  clear  the  golden  grain, 

V.  dw.  Ceres'  facred  fioorT^  Homer  calls  the  threfli- 
ing  ?i.oor  facred  (fays  Euflathius)  not  only  as  it  was  con- 
fecrated  to  Ceres,  but  in  regard  of  its  great  ufe  and  ad- 

V  0  L.  I.  L  1 
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And  the  light  chafF,  before  the  breezes  born, 
Afcends  in  clouds  from  off  the  heapy  com  ; 
The  grey  diift,  rlfing  with  colIe<5led  winds,  615: 

Drives  o'er  the  barn,  and  whitens  all  the  hinds. 
So  white  with  dufl  the  Grecian  hoft  appears. 
From  trampling  fteeds,  andthundring  charioteers. 
The  dun<y  clouds  from  labour'd  €arth  arife, 
And  roll  in  fmoaking  v-olumes  to  the  lilies.  620 

I^Iars  hovers  o'er  them  with  his  ilsble  fhield. 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  darken'd  field : 
Pleas 'd  with  his  charge,  and  ardent  to  fulfil 
In  Troy's  defence  Apollo's  heav'niy  will : 
Soon  as  from  fight  the  blue-ey'd  maid  retires,  62^ 

Each  Trojan  bofom  with  new  warmth  he  fires. 
And  now  the  god,  from  forth  his  facred  fane^, 
Produc'd  /Eneas  to  the  fliouting  train ; 
Alive,  unharm'd,  with  all  liis  peers  around, 
Ere6l  he  ftood,  and  vig'rous  from  liis  wound :  63® 

inquiries  none  they  made ;  the  dreadful  day 
No  paufe  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fierce  Difcord  florms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flames. 
>  Stem  Diomed  with  either  Aj  ax  flood,  63  j 

And  great  UlyiTes  bath'd  in  hofHle  blood. 
Erabodied  clofe,  the  lab'ring  Grecian  train 
Tlic  fierceft  fhock  of  charging  Iioils  fu{!ain ; 

vantage  to  human-kind ;  in  v/hich  fenfc  alfo  he  frequent- 
ly gives  the  fame  epithet  to  <:///>/,  etc.  This  fimile  is  of 
rai  exquiilte  beauty . 
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Unmov'd  and  filent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as  lix'd  as  fate.  640 

So  when  th'  embatteFd  clouds  in  dark  array 
Along  the  skies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay, 

V.  641.  So  nvben  th'  evihaiteVd  cloud f\  This  fimile^ 
contains  as  proper  a  coniparifon,  and  as  fine  a  pidure  ot 

•  nature  as  any  in  Homer  ;  however  it  is  to  be  feared  the. 
beauty  and  propriety  of  it  will  not  be  very  obvious  to 
many  readers,  becaufe  it  is  the  delcription  of  a  natural 
appearance  which  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
remark,  and  which  can  only  be  obferved  in  a  mountain- 
ous country.  It  happens  frequendy  in  very  calm  wea- 
ther, that  th#atmorphere  is  charged  with  thick  vapours, 
whofe  gravity  is  fuch  that  they  neither  rife  nor  fall,  but 
remain  poized  in  the  air  at  a  certain  height,  where  they 
continue  frequendy  for  feveral  days  together.  In  a  plam 
country  this  occafions  no  other  viiible  appearance,   but 

!  of  an  uniform  cloudy  sky  ;  but  in  a  hilly  region  thefe  va- 
pours are  to  be  feen  covering  the  tops,  and  (Iretched  a- 
long  the  fides  of  the  mountains ;  the  clouded  parts  above 
being  terminated  and  didinguiihed  from  the  clear  parts 
below  by  a  (trait  line  running  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as 
far  as  the  mountains  extend.  The  whole  compafs  of  na- 
ture cannot  afford  a  nobler  and  more  exad  reprelentati- 
on  of  a  numerous  army,  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle, 
and  expeding  the  charge.  The  long-extended  even  front, 
the  clofenefs  cf  the  ranks,  the  firmntfs,  order,  and  filence 
of  the  whole,  are  all  drawn  Vv'iih  great  refemblance  in  thij 
one  comparifon.  The  poet  adtls,  that  this  appearance  j^i 
while  Boreas  and  the  other  boKlerous  v.'inds,  which  dii- 
perfe  and  break  the  clouds,  are  laid  afleep.  This  is  as 
exadl  as  it  is  poetical ;  for  when  the  v/inds  arife,  this  re- 
•gular  order  Is  ibon  dilTulved.  Tliis  circumftance  is  add- 
ed to  die  defcription,  as  an  ominous  anticipation  of  the 
flight  and  diffipation  of  the  Greeks,  which  Toon  eniued 
when  IMars  and  Heclor  broke  in  upon  them. 

LI  2 
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"W^hen  now  the  north  his  boift'rous  rage  has  fpent. 
And  peaceful  ileeps  the  liquid  element, 
The  low-hung  vapours,  motion! efs  and  dill,  645 

Reft  on  the  fummits  of  the  (haded  hill ; 
'Till  the  mafs  fcatters  as  the  winds  arile, 
Eifpers'd  and  broken  thro*  the  ruffled  fl^ies. 
Nor  was  the  gen'ral  wanting  to  his  train, 
From  troop  to  troop  he  toils  thro'  all  the  plain.         650 
Ye  Greeks,  be  men  !  the  charge  of  battle  bear ; 
Your  brave  afToclates,  and  yourfelves  revere ! 

V.  6si.Te  Greeks,  he  men,  etc.]  if  Homer  in  the 
'longer  Ipeeches  of  the  Iliad,  fays  ail  that  could  be  faid  by 
eloquence,  in  the  fhorter  he  fays  ail  that  can  be  faid  with 
judgment.  Whatever  fome  few  modern  critics  have 
thought,  it  v/ill  be  found  upon  due  refl€<ftion,  that  the 
length  or  brevity  of  his  fpeeches  is  determined  as  the  oc- 
cafions  either  allow  leifure  or  demand  hafte.  This  con- 
cife  oration  of  Agamemnon  is  a  mafter-piece  in  the  La- 
sonic  way.  The  exigence  required  he  (liould  fay  fome- 
ihing  very  powerful,  and  no  time  was  to  be  loft.  He 
therefore  warms  the  brave  and  the  timorous  by  one  and 
the  fame  exhortation,  which  at  once  moves  by  the  love  of 
glory,  and  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  fhort  and  full,  like  that 
of  the  brave  Scotch  general  under  Guftavus,  who  upon 
light  of  the  enemy,  faid  only  this  ;  See  ye  thofe  lads  ? 
Either  fell  the??:,  or  thiy  ivlll  fell  you, 

V.  652.r<?cVr  brave  aJJociat:'s, -and yourfelves  revere.'] 
This  noble  exhortation  of  Agamemnon  is  correfpondent 
to  the  v;ife  fcheme  of  Xeftor  in  the  fecond  book  :  Vv'here 
he  advifcd  to  rank  the  foldiers  of  the  fame  nation  toge- 
tlicr,  fnat  being  known  to  each  other,  all  might  be  in- 
cited either  by  a  generous  emulation  or  a  decent  fliame. 
Spondanus. 
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Let  glorious  a6ls  more  glorious  afls  infpire, 

And  catch  from  breafl:  to  bread  tlie  noble  fire  ! 

On  valour's  fide  the  odds  of  combate  lie,  6sS 

The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die  ; 

The  wretch  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame, 

IMeets  death,  and  worfe  than  death,  eternal  (hame. 

Thefe  words  he  feconds  with  his  flying  lance. 
To  meet  whofe  point  wasftrongDeicoon's  chance;  66o 
--Eneas'  friend,  and  in  his  native  place 
Honour'd  and  lov'd  like  Priam's  royal  race  : 
Long  had  he  fought  the  foremoft  in  the  field  j 
But  now  the  monarch's  lance  tranfplerc'd  his  fiileld: 
His  (hield  too  weak  the  furious  dart  to  ihy,  66s 

Thro'  his  broad  belt  the  weapon  forced  its  way ; 
The  grizly  wound  difi-Aifs'd  his  foul  to  hell, 
His  arms  around  him  rattled  as  he  fell. 

Then  fierce  /Eneas  brandifhing  his  blade, 
In  dufl  Orfilochus  and  Crethon  laid,  670 

Whofe  fire  Diocleus,  wealthy,  brave  and  great. 
In  well-built  Pher^  held  his  lofty  feat : 
Sprung  from  Alpheus,  plenteous  dream  !  that  yields 
Increafe  of  hars'efts  to  the  Pylian  fields. 
He  ^ot  Orfilochus,  Diocleus  he,  675 

And  thefe  defcended  In  the  third  degree. 
Too  early  expert  in  the  martial  toll, 
In  fable  flilps  they  left  their  native  ibil, 
T'avenjre  Atrldes:  now,  untimely  flain. 
They  fell  with  glory  on  the  Phrygian  plain-.  680 

L  1  3 
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So  two  young  mountain  lions,  nurs'd  with  blood 

In  deep  recefTes  of  the  gloomy  wood, 

Rufh  fearlefs  to  the  plains,  and  uncontroul'd 

Depopulate  the  ftalls  and  wafte  the  fold ; 

'Till  pierc'd  at  diftance  from  their  native  den,  6B^ 

O'erpower'd  they  fall  beneath  die  force  of  men. 

Proftrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay. 

Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  ftraight  as  they. 

Great  Menelaus  views  with  pitying  eyes, 

Lifts  his  bright  lance,  and  at  die  vidlor  ilies .;  690 

Mars  urg'd  him  on :  yet,  ruthlefs  in  his  hate. 

The  god  but  urg'd  him  to  provoke  his  fate. 

He  thus  advancing,    Nedor's  valiant  fon 

Shakes  for  his  danger,  and  negleds  his  own ; 


V.  691.  Mars  urg'd  hi f]i  ofi.j  This  is  another  inftance 
of  what  has  been  in  general  obferved  in  the  difcourfe  on 
the  battles  of  Homer,  his  artful  manner  of  making  us  mea- 
iure  one  hero  by  another.  We  have  here  an  exacSt  fcale 
of  the  valour  of  jEneas  and  Menelaus  ;  how  much  the 
former  outweighs  the  latter,  appears  by  what  is  faid  of 
Mars  in  thefe  lines,  and  by  the  neceffity  of  Antilochus's 
afiifting  Menelaus  :  as  afterwards  what  over-balance  that 
afliftance  gave  him,  by  ^Eneas's  retreating  from  them 
both.  How  very  nicely  are  thefe  degrees  marked  on  ei- 
ther hand  !  This  knowledge  of  the  difference  which  na- 
ture itfelf  fets  betvv'een  one  man  and  another,  makes  our 
author  neither  blame  diefe  two  heroes  for  going  againft 
one,  who  was  fuperior  to  each  of  them  in  ftrength ;  nor 
that  one  for  retiring  from  both,  when  their  conjunction 
made  them  an  ovennatch  to  him.  There  is  great  judg- 
ment in  all  this. 
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Struck  with  the  thought,  fliouid  Helen's  lord  be  flain. 

And  all  his  country's  glorious  labours  vain.  696 

Already  met  the  threat'ning  heroes  ftand ; 

The  fpears  already  tremble  in  their  hand  :^ 

In  rufh'd  Antilochus,  his  aid  to  brings 

And  fall  or  conquer  by  the  Spartan  king.  700 

Thefe  feen,  the  Dardan  backward  tuni'd  his  courfe. 

Brave  as  he  v/as,  and  fhunn'd  unequal  force. 

The  breathlefs  bodies  to  the  Greeks  tJiey  drew ; 

Then  mix  in  combate,  and  their  toils  renew. 

Firft  Pylaemenes,  great  in  battle,  bled,  705 

Who  flieath'd  in  brafs  the  Paphlagonians  led. 

Atrides  mark'd  him  where  fubiime  he  (bod ; 
Fix'd  in  his  throat,  the  jav'lin  drank  his  blood. 

The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  turn'd  fi'om  fight 

His  flying  courfers,  funk  to  endiefs  night:  7^0 

A  broken  rock  by  Neftor's  fon  was  thrown : 

His  bended  arm  receiv'd  the  falling  ftone, 

From  his  numb'd  hand  the  iv'ry-ftudded  reins, 

Dropt  in  the  duft,  are  trail'd  along  the  plains : 

Meanwhile  his  temples  feel  a  deadly  wound ;  715 

.  He  groans  in  death,  and  pond'rous  finks  to  ground : 
Deep  drove  his  helmet  in  the  fands,  and  there 
The  head  ftood  fix'd,  the  quiv'ring  legs  in  air : 

V.  696.  And  all  his  countrfs  glorious  labours  vain."] 
For  (as  Agamemnon  faid  in  the  fourth  book  upon  Me- 
nelaus's  being  wounded)  if  he  were  fiain,  the  war  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  Greeks  think  only  of  returning  to 
their  country.     Spondanus. 
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'Till  trampled  flat  bene^h  the  courfers  feet,  ^ 

The  youthful  vi<fior  mounts  his  empty  feat,  ^^720 

And  bears  the  prize  in  triumph  to  the  fleet.         ^ 

Great  Hc6lor  faw,  and  raging  at  the  view 
Pours  on  the  Greeks  :  the  Trojan  troops  pui-fue : 
He  fires  his  hoft  with  animating  cries, 
And  brings  along  the  furies  of  the  fliies.  725 

Mars,  ftern  deftroyer !  and  Bellona  dread,. 
Flame  in  the  front,  and  thunder  at  their  head  j 
This  fwells  the  tumult  and  the  rage  of  fight ; 
That  fliakes  a  fpear  that  cafts  a  dreadful  light ; 
Where  Heilor  march'd,  the  god  of  battles  fiiin'd,    73O 
Now  ftorm'd  before  him,  and  now  rag'd  behind. 

Tydides  paus'd  amidft  his  full  career; 
Then  firfl  the  hero's  manly  breaft  knew  fear. 
As  when  fome  fimple  fwain  his  cot  forfakes. 
And  wide  thro'  fens  an  unknown  journey  takes ;       735 
If  chance  a  fwelling  brook  his  paffage  ftay, 
And  foam  imperious  crofs  the  wand'rer's  way, 
Confus'd  he  flops,  a  length  of  country  pad. 
Eyes  the  rough  waves,  and  tir'd,  returns  at  laft, 

V.  726.  Man^fiern  deftroyer,ztcr\  There  is  a  great 
noblenefs  in  this  paflage.  With  what  pomp  is  Hedlor 
introduced  into  the  battle,  where  Mars  and  Bellona  are 
his  attendants  !  The  retreat  of  Diomed  is  no  lefs  beau- 
tiful ;  Minerva  had  removed  the  mift  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  immediately  difcovers  Mars  afllfHng  Hedor.  His  fur* 
prize  on  this  occafion  is  finely  imaged  by  that  of  the  tra- 
Teller  on  the  fadden  fight  of  the  river. 
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Amaz'd  no  lefs  the  great  Tydides  ftands  ;  740 

He  ftay'd,  and  turning,  thus  addrefs'd  his  bands. 

No  wonder,  Greeks !  that  all  to  Hector  yield, 
Secure  of  fav'ring  gods,  he  takes  the  field ; 
His  fkokes  they  fccond,  and  avert  our  fpears : 
Behold  where  Mars  in  mortal  arms  appears !  745 

Retire  then,  warriors,  but  fedate  and  flow ; 
Retire,  but  with  your  faces  to  the  foe. 
Truft  not  too  much  your  unavailing  might ; 
'Tis  not  with  Troy,  but  with  the  gods  ye  fight. 

Now  near  the  Greeks  the  black  battalions  drew ;     750 
And  firil  two  leaders  valiant  Hed:or  flew. 
His  force  Anchialus  and  Mnedhes  found,     - 
In  ev'ry  art  of  glorious  war  renown'd ; 
In  die  fame  car  the  chiefs  to  combate  ride. 
And  fought  united,  and  united  dy'd.  755 

Struck  at  the  fight,  the  mighty  Ajax  glows 
With  thirfl  of  vengeance,  and  aflaults  the  foes. 
His  mafly  fpear  with  matchlels  fury  fent, 
Thro'Amphius'  belt  and  heaving  belly  Vv'cnt : 
Amphius  Apsefiis'  happy  foil  pofTefs'd,  760 

■\\^th  herds  abounding,  and  widi  treafure  blefs'd ; 
But  Fate  reliftlefs  from  his  country  led    , 
The  chief,   to  perifli  at  his  people's  head. 
Shook  with  his  fiill  the  brazen  armour  rung, 
And  fierce,  to  [dzc  it,  conqu'ring  Ajax  fprung ;      765 
Around  his  head  an  iron  tempeft  rain'd; 
^  wood  of  fpears  Jhis  ample  fliield  fuftain'^d ; 
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Beneath  one  foot  the  yet  warm  corps  he  prefs'd. 

And  drew  his  jav'lin  from  the  bleeding  breaft : 

He  could  no  more ;  the  fhow'ring  darts  deny'd         770 

To  fpoil  his  glitt  nng  arms,  and  plumy  pride. 

Now  foes  on  foes  came  pouring  on  the  fieldsy 

"V^'ith  bridling  lances,  and  compa^fled  fhields ; 

'Till  in  the  (teely  circle  ftraiten'd  round, 

Forc'd  he  gives  way,  and  flemly  quits  the  ground.  775 

While  thus  they  drive,  Tlepolemus  the  great, 
Urg'd  by  the  force  of  unrefifted  fate. 
Burns  with  defire  Sarpedon's  ftrength  to  prove ; 
Alcides'  offspring  meets  the  fon  of  Jove. 
Sheath 'd  in  bright  arms  each  adverfe  diief  came  on,  780 
Jove's  great  defcendant,  and  his  greater  fon. 
Prepared  for  combate,  ere  the  lance  he  toft. 
The  daring  Rhodian  vents  his  haughty  boaft. 

What  brings  this  Lycian  counfellor  fo  far. 
To  tremble  at  our  arms,  not  mix  in  war  ?  785 

Know  thy  vain  fdfy  nor  let  their  flattery  move, 
WHio  ftyle  thee  fon  of  cloud-compelling  Jove. 
How  far  unlike  thofe  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vaft  the  diff 'rence  of  their  deeds  and  tliine  ! 

V.  784.  fV/jat  bring!'  this  Lycian  counfellor  fo  far  r\ 
There  is  a  particular  farcafm  in  Tlepolemus's  calling 
Sarpedon  in  this  place  AW«yv  B^Ajjy'ogg,  Lycian  coun- 
J&llor^  one  better  il<illed  in  oratory  than  war;  as  he  was 
the  governor  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  in  peace,  and 
probably  (if  we  may  guefs  from  liis  charafler  in  Homer) 
remarkable  for  his  fpeeches.  This  is  rightly  obferved  by 
Spondanus,  though  not  taken  notice  of  by  M.  Dacier. 
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Jove  got  fuch  heroes  as  my  fire,  whofe  foul  '  790 

No  fear  couid  daunt,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  controul. 
Troy  felt  his  arm,  and  yon'  proud  ramparts  ftand 
Rais'd  on  the  ruins  of  his  vengeful  hand : 
With  fix  fhiall  fhips,  and  but  a  flender  train, 
He  left  the  town,  a  wide  deferted  plain.  79^ 

But  what  art  thou  ?  who  deedlefs  look'll  around. 

While  unreveng'd  thy  Lycians  bite  the  ground : 
Small  aid  to  Troy  thy  feeble  force  can  be, 
But  wert  thou  greater,  thou  muft  yield  to  me. 
Pierc'd  by  my  fpear  to  endlefs  darknefs  go  !  Soo 

I  make  this  prefent  to  the  (hades  below. 

The  fon  of  Hercules,  the  Rliodian  guide, 
Thus  haughty  fpoke.     The  Lycian  king  reply 'd. 

Thy  fire,  O  prince  !  o'ertura'd  the  Trojan  ftate, 

Whofe  perjur'd  monarch  well  deferv'd  his  fate ;       So^ 

Thofe  heav'nly  deeds  the  hero  fought  fo  far, 

Falfe  he  detain'd,  the  juft  reward  of  war : 

Nor  fo  content,  the  gen'rous  chief  defy 'd, 

With  bafe  reproaches  and  unmanly  pride. 

But  you,  unworthy  the  high  race  you  boad,  810 

Shall  raife  my  glory  when  thy  own  is  lofi: : 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  and  by  Sarpedon  (lain. 

Add  one  more  ghoft  to  Pluto*s  gloom}*  reign. 

< 

V.  792.  Troy  felt  his  arm.']  He  alludes  to  the  hlfto- 
ry  of  the  firfl:  dcftrudion  of  Troy  by  Hercules,  occafi- 
oned  by  Laomedon's  refufing  that  hero  the  horfes,  which 
were  the  reward  promifed  him  for  the  delivery  of  his 
daughter  Hefione.  - 
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He  faid  :  both  jav'Iins  at  an  infiant  flew ; 
Both  ftmck,  both  wounded,  but  Sarpedon's  flew :    -815 
Full  in  the  boafter's  neck  the  weapon  flood, 
Transfix'd  his  throat,  and  drank  the  vital  blood ; 
The  foul  difdainful  feeks  the  caves  of  night. 
And  his  feal'J  eyes  for  ever  lofe  the  light. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  Tlepolcmus,  was  throv/n  820 

Thy  angry  lance ;  which  piercing  to  the  bone 
Sarpedon's  thigh,  had  robb'd  the  chief  of  breath ; 
But  Jove  was  prefent,  and  forbade  the  death. 
Borne  from  the  conflid  by  his  Lycian  throng, 
The  wounded  hero  dragg'd  the  lance  along.  S25 

(His  friends,  each  bufy'd  in  his  fevVal  part, 
Thro'  hafle  or  danger  had  not  drav/n  the  dart.) 
The  Greeks  with  flain  Tlepolemus  retir'd ; 
■\Aniofe  fall  Ulyfles  view'd,  with  fury  fir'd ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  fon  he  fhould  purfue,  830 

Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew. 
But  heav'n  and  fate  the  firfl  defign  Vv'ithfland, 
Nor  this  great  death  mufl  grace  UlyfTes'  hand. 
Minerva  drives  him  on  the  Lycian  train ; 
Alaflor,  Cromius,  Halius  flrow'd  the  plain,  S^^ 

V.  809.  TVi(/}  bafe  reproaches  and  umanly  pnde,'] 
Methinks  thefe  words  kcckS  hiTc-uTCi  fivSS  include  the 
chief  fling  of  Sarpedon's  anfwer  to  Tlepolemus,  which 
no  commentator  that  I  remember  has  remarked.  He  tells 
him  Laomedon  delerved  his  misfortune,  not  only  for  his 
perfidy,  but  for  injuring  a  brave  man  with  unmanly  and 
fcandalous  reproaches  ;  alluding  to  thofe  which  Tlepo- 
IcmAishad  jufl  before  caft  upon  him. 

Alcan- 
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Alcander,  Prytanis,  Noemon  fell, 

And  numbers  more  Iiis  fword  had  fent  to  hell : 

But  Hedor  iliw  ;  and  furious  at  the  fight, 

Rufh'd  terrible  amidft  die  ranks  of  fight. 

With  joy  Sarpedon  view'd  the  wifh  d  reh'ef,  84t> 

And,  faint,  lamenting,  thus  implor'd  the  chief. 

Oh  fuifer  not  the  foe  to  bear  away 
My  helplefs  corps,  an  unaflided  prey ; 
If  I,  unbleft,  mu(t  fee  my  fon  no  more. 
My  much-iov'd  confort,  and  my  native  fliore,  845 

Yet  let  me  die  in  Illon's  facred  wall ; 
Troy,  in  whofe  caufe  I  fell,  fliall  mourn  my  fall. 

He  {aid,  nor  Hedor  to  the  chief  replies. 
But  fliakes  his  plume,  and  fierce  to  combate  flies, 

V.  848.  Nor  Heclor  to  the  chief  replies  J]  Homer  is 
In  nothing  more  admirable  than  in  'the  excellent  ufe  he 
makes  of  the  filence  of  the  peribns  he  introduces.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  colled  all  the  inftances  of  this  truth 
throughout  his  poem  ;  yet  1  cannot  but  put  together  thole 
that  have  already  occurred  in  the  couife  of  this  work, 
and  leave  to  the  reader  the  plesifure  of  obferving  it  in 
what  remains.  The  filence  of  the  two  heralds,  when 
they  were  to  take  Brifeis  from  Achilles,  in  lib.  "i.  of 
which  fee  note  39.  In  the  third  book,  when  Iris  tells 
'Helen  the  two  rivals  were  to  fight  in  her  quarrel,  and 
that  all  Troy  were  (banding  fpe^ftators  ;  that  guilty  prin- 
cefs  makes  no  anfwer,  but  calls  a  veil  over  her  face  and 
drops  a  tear ;  and  when  flie  comes  '  ^  after  into  the  pre- 
fence  of  Priam,  flie  fpeaks  not,  until  after  he  has  in  « 
particular  manner  encouraged  and  commanded  her.  Pa- 
ris and  Menelaus  being  juft  upon  the  point  to  encoun- 
ter, the  latter  declares  his  wifhes  and  hopes  of  conquefl 
to  heaven ;  the  former  being  engaged  in  an  unjuft  caufe, 
V  c  I..  I.  M  m 
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"Swift  as  a  whirlwind  drives  the  fcatt'ring  foes,         850 
And  dies  the  ground  with  purple  as  he  goes. 

Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  confecrated  Ihade, 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid : 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  fav'rite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  jav'lin  from  his  finewy  thigh.     855 

fays  not  a  word.  In  the  fourth  book,  when  Jupiter  has 
expreffed  his  defire  to  favour  Troy,  Juno  declaims  a- 
gainft  him,  but  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom,  though  much 
concerned,  holds    her   peace.     A^Hien  Agamemnon  too 
rafhly  reproves  Diomed,  that  hero  remains  filent,  and 
in  the  true  character  of  a  rough  warrior,  leaves  it  to  his 
adlions  to  fpeak  for  him.     In  the  prefent  book,  when 
Sarpedon  has  reproached  He6tor  in  an  open  and  generous 
manner,  Hedor  preferving  the  fame  warlike  charader, 
returns  no  anfwer,  but  immediately  haftens  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  field ;  as  he  alfo  does  in  this  place,  where  he 
inilantly  brings  off  Sarpedon,  without  fo  much  as  tell- 
ing him  he  will  endeavour  his  refcue.     Chapman  was 
not  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  this,  when  he  imagined  Hec- 
tor's filence  here  proceeded  from  the  pique  he  had  con- 
ceived at  Sarpedon  for  his  late  reproof  of  him.     That 
tranflator  has  not  fcrupled  to  infert  this  opinion  of  his 
in  a  groundlefs   interpolation  altogether  foreign  to  the 
author.  But  indeed  it  is  a  liberty  he  frequently  takes,  to 
draw  any  paiTage  to  fome  new,  far-fetched  conceit  of  his 
invention  :  infomuch,  that  very  often  before  he  tranflates 
-  any  fpccch,  to  the  fenfe  or  defign  of  which  he  gives  fome 
fanciful  turn  of  his  -  wn,  he  prepares  it  by  feveral  ad- 
ditionaMincs  purpoiiiy  to  prepoiTefs  the  reader  of  that 
meaning.     Thofe  who  v.'ill  take  the  trouble  may   fee 
examples  of  this  in  v/hat  he  fets  before  the  fpeeches  of 
Hc<5lor,  Paris,  and  Helena,  in  the  (ixth  book,  and  innu- 
mernble  other  places. 
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The  fainting  foul  (bod  ready  wing' J  for  lliglit, 

And  o'er  his  eye-balls  fwirni  the  (hades  of  night ; 

But  Boreas  rifing  fredi,  with  gende  breath, 

Recall'd  his  fpirit  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  gen'rous  Greeks  recede  with  tardy  pace,  S60 

Tho'  Mars  and  Hedor  thunder  in  their  face ; 

Npne  turn  their  backs  to  mean  ignoble  flight, 

Slow  they  retreat,  and  ev'n  retreating  fight. 

Who  fir(t,  who  la(t,  by  Mars  and  Heclor's  hand 

Stretch  a  in  their  blood,  lay  gafping  011  the  fand  ?     865 

V.  858.  But  Boreas  rijhig  frejh.']  Sarpedon's  faint- 
ing at 'die  extraction  of  the  dart,  and  reviving  by  the  free 
air,  fliews  the  great  judgment  of  our  author  in  thefe  mat- 
ters. But  how  poetically  has  he  told  this  truth,  in  raifing 
the  god  Boreas  to  his  hero's  afniknce,  and  making  a  little 
machine  of  but  one  line  !  This  manner  of  reprefentmg 
common  things  in  figure  and  perfon,  was  perhaps  the  ef- 
fect of  Homer's  Algyptian  education. 

V.  860.  The  gtiirous  Creeks,  etc.]  This  How  and 
orderly  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  v/lth  their  front  conftant- 
ly  turned  to  the  enemy,  is  a  fine  encomium  both  of  their 
courage  and  difcipline.  This  manner  of  retreat  was  in 
life  amono'  the  ancient  Lacedssmonlans,  as  were  many 
other  martial  cuftoms  defcribed  by  Homer.  Tiiis  prac- 
tice took  its  rife  among  that  brave  people,  from  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  being  flain  with  a  wound  received  in  their 
backs.  Such  a  misfortune  was  not  only  attended  v/idi 
the  higheft  infamy,  but  they  had  found  a  way  to  punifii 
them  who  fialfered  thus  even  after  their  death,  by  deny- 
ing them   (as  Euftathius   informs  us)  the  rites  of  burial. 

V.  Zd^.iVhofirJii  'who  taji,  by  Mars  and  HcSior's  hand 

Stretched  iti  their  bloody  lay  gafping  on  the  fand? 

This  manner  of  breaking  into   an  interrogation,  amidft 

the  defcripuon  of  a  battle,  is  what  ferves  very  much  to 

M  m  2 
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Teuthras  the  great,  Oreftes  the  renown'd 

For  manag'd  fleeds,  and  Trechus  prefs'd  the  ground ; 

Next  Oenomaus,  and  Oenops'  ofTspring  dy'd ; 

Oresbius  laft  fell  groaning  at  their  fide  : 

OresbiuSj  in- his  painted  mitre  gay,  870 

In  fat  Boeotia  held  his  wealthy  fway. 

Where  lakes  furround  low  Hyle's  watry  plain  ; 

A  prince  and  people  ftudious  of  their  gain. 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  farvey*d, 
And  touch 'd  with  grief  befpoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid.  875 
Oh  fight  accurfi: !  fhall  faithlefs  Troy  prevail. 
And  iliall  our  promife  to  our  people  fail  ? 
How  vain  the  word  to  Menelaus  giv'n 
By  Jove's  great  daughter  and  the  queen  of  heav'n. 
Beneath  his  arras  tliat  Priam's  tow'rs  fhould  fall ;     83o 
If  warring  gods  for  ever  guard  the  wall ! 
Mars,  red  with  flaughter,  aids  our  hated  foes  : 
Haile,  let  us  arm,  and  force  with  force  oppofe  ! 

She  fpoke ;  Minerva  burns  to  meet  the  war : 
And  now  heav'n's  emprefs  calls  her  blazing  car        885 

av/aken  the  reader.  It  is  here  an  invocation  to  tlie  mule 
that  prepares  us  for  fomething  uncommon  ;  and  the  mufe 
is  fappofed  immediately  to  anfwer,  Teuthras  the  greaty 
etc.  Virgil,  I  think,  has  improved  the  ftrength  of  this 
figure  by  addrefling  the  apoltrophe  to  the  perfon  whofe 
exploits  he  is  celebrating,  as  to  Camilla  in  the  eleventh 
book. 

^lem  telo  pr  h?iuwy  quern  pojlremnm^  afpera  virgo, 
Dejicii  P  aiti  quot  hu7Tn  mone7Jtia  corpora  fundis  f 

v.  885.  j^nd  now  heav  n  s  emprefs  calls  her  blazing, 
car,  etc.]  Homer  feems  never  more  delighted  than  when 
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At  her  command  rufh  forth  the  fteeds  divine  ; 

Rich  with  immortal  gold  their  trappings  fhine. 

Bright  Hebe  waits,  by  Hebe,  ever  youn^, 

The  whirling  wheels  are  to  die  chariot  hung. 

On  tiie  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel  890 

Of  founding  brafs  ;  the  polifh'd  axle  iieel. 

Eight  brazen  fpokes  in  radiant  order  flame  ;  ' 

The  circles  gold,  of  uncormpted  frame. 

Such  as  the  heav'ns  produce  :  and  round  the  gold 

Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  roll'd.  89S 

The  bofly  naves  of  folid  fiiver  fhone  ; 

Braces  of  gold  fufpend  tlie  moving  throne  : 

The  car  behind  an  arching  figure  bore ; 

The  benamg  concave  torm'd  an  arch  before. 

Silver  the  oeam,  th'  extended  yoke  was  gold,  90Q 

And  golden  reins  th'  immortal  courfers  hold. 

Herfelf,  impatient,  to  die  ready  car 

The  courfers  joins,  and  breathes  revenge  and  war. 

Pallas  difrobes  ;  her  radiant  veil  unty'd, 
With  flow'rs  adorn'd,  with  art  diverfify'd.  905. 

he  has  fome  occafion  of  difplaying  his  skill  in  rnechatiics. 
The  detail  he  gives  us  of  this  chariot  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  it,  wliere  he  takes  occafion  to  delcribe  every 
different  pait  with  a  happinefs  rarely  to  be  found  in  de- 
fcriptions  of  this  nature, 

V.  904.  P alias  difrobes^  This  fidion  of  Pallas  ar- 
raying, herfelf  with  the  arms  of  Jupiter,'  finely  intimates. 
(fays  Euftathius)  that  (he  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  wifdoni 
of  the  Almighty.  The  fame  author  teJls  us,  that  the  an- 
cients marked  this  place  with  a  (lar,  to  diiHnguifn  it  as 
one  of  th^ie  that  were  perfe<5tly  admirable.  Indeed  there 
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(The  kbour'd  veil  her  heav'nly  fingers  wove) 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove, 
Now  heav'n's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  inveil,. 
Jove's  cuirafs  blazes  on  her  ample  bread:; 
Peck'd  in  fad  trimupli  for  the  mournful  field,  910 

O'er  her  broad  fiioulders  hangs  his  horrid  fhield. 
Dire,  black,  tremendous^!  round  the  margin  roU'd,. 
A  fringe  offerpents  hilling  guards  the  gold : 

is  a  greatnefs  and  fublimity  in  the  whole  pafTage,  which- 
is  aftonilhing,  and  fuperior  to  any  imagination  but  that 
of  Homer,  nor  is  there  any  that  might  better  give  occa- 
llon  for  that  celebrated  faying,  That  he  nxas  the  only 
man  lijho  had  feen  ths.fomn  of  the  gods,  or  the  only 
man  ix>ho  had  JJjeivn  the^n.  With  what  noblenefshe  de- 
fcribes  the  chariot  of  Juno,  the  armour  of  Minerva,  the 
^gis  of  Jupiter,  filled  with  the  figures  of  Horror,  Af- 
fright, Difcord,  and  all  the  terrors  of  war,  the  effefts  of 
his  wradi  againd  men ;  and  that  fpear  with  which  his 
power  and.wfdom  overturns  whole  armies,  and  humbles- 
the  pride  of  the  kings  who  offend  him  !  But  we  fhajl 
DOt  wonder  at  the  unufual  maiefly  of  all  thefe  ideas,  if 
we  confider  that  they  have  a  near  refemblance  to  fome 
defcriptions  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  facred  wri tings, wliere 
the  Almighty  is  leprefented  armed  with  terror,  and  de- 
fcending  in  majefty  to  be  avenged  on  his  enemies  :  The 
chariot^  the  b'j'w,  and  ih^JhieldofGod^  are  expreflions 
frequent  in  the  Pfalms. 

v.  913.  A  fringe  offerpents.~\  Our  author  does  not 
particalarly  defcribe  the  fringe  of  the  ^gls,  as  confifling 
of  ferpents  ;  but  that  it  did  fo  may  be  learned  from  He- 
rodotus in  his  fourth  book.  "  The  Greeks,  fays  he, 
"  borrowed  the  veft  and  fnield  of  Minerva  from  the  Ly- 
'  **  bians.  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  Lybian  fliield 
**  was  fringed  with  thongs  of  leather,  the  Grecian  with 
**  ferpents."  And  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  fame  Mgva 
agrees  with  this,  Mn.  B.  v.  435. 
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Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  war  appear, 

Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear,-    91  j- 

Here  ftorm'd  Contention^  and  here  Fury  frown'd,. 

And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 

The  nia/Ty  golden  helm  (he  next  afTumes, 

That  dreadful  nods  with  four  o'erfhading  plumes ; 

So  vaft,  the  broad  circumference  contains  92^ 

A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains. 

The  goddefs  thus  th' imperial  car  afcends  ; 

Shook  by  her  arm  the  miglity  jav'lin  bends, 

JEgidaque  horriferam,  turbatx  Pallidis  arma,. 
Cevtaiim  fquamis  ferpejitumyMuroque  polibant.y 
Corinexofqus  angues  •«       >•> 

This  note  is  taken  from  Spondanus,  as  is  alfo  Ogilby's 
on  this  place,  but  he  has  tranflated  the  paflage  of  Hero- 
dotus Wrong,  and  made  the  Lybian  iliield  have  the  fer- 
pentS' which  were  peculiar  to  the  Grecian.  By  the  way 
I  muft  obferve,  that  Ogilby's  notes  are  for  the  raoft  part 
a  tranfcription  of  Spondanus 's, 

V.  920..  So  vaji^  the  luide  circumference  contains  a 
hundred  armies.~]  The  words  in  the  original  are  ixctrev 
71-oXiau  TT^vXiKTs-  u^a^vtxy,  which  are  capable  of  two 
meanings  ;  either  that  this  helmet  of  Jupiter  was  fuffici- 
ent  to  have  covered  the  armies  of  an  hundred  cities,  or 
that  die  armies  of  an  hundred  cities  were  engraved  up- 
on it.  It  is  here  tranllated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  taken  either  way,  though  the  learned  are  moft  inclin- 
ed to  the  former  fenfe,  as  that  idea  is  greater  and  more 
extraordinary,  indeed  more  agreeable  to  Homer's  bold 
manner,  and  not  extravagant  if  we  call  in  the  allegory  to 
our  affifhnce,  and  imagine  it  (with  M.  Dacier)  an  allu- 
fion  to  the  providence  of  God  that  extends  oyer  all  the 
univerfe. 
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Pond'rous  and  huge ;  that  when  her  fury  burns. 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and  whole  hofls  o'erturns.  92; 

Swift  at  the  fcourge  th'  ethereal  courfers  fly. 
While  the  fmooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  (ley. 
Ileav'n  gates  fpontaneous  open  to  the  pow'rs, 
Heav'n's  golden  gates,  kept  by  the  winged  hours ; 

V.  928.  Heavn  gates  fpontaneou!  operCdT^  This 
marvellous  circumftance  of  the  gates  of  heaven  opening 
themfelves  of  their  own  accord  to  the  divinities  that  pais 
through  them,  is  copied  by  Milton,  lib.  5. 

'  ^t  the  gate 

Of  heav'n  arriv'dy  the  gate  fdf-ope'nd  nuide 
On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  'work 
Divine  the  fov  reign  archite^i  had  f ram'' d. 
And  again  in  the  feventh  book, 

■„,  ■■  >~  Heav'n  opeti'd  nvide 
Her  ever-during  gates,    harmonious  found. 
On  golden  hinges  moving       .  —  ■■ 

As  the  fidion  that  the  hours  are  the  guards  of  thofe 
gates,  gave  him  the  hint  of  that  beautiful  paffage  in  the 
beginning  of  his  fixthj 

-   ■  ■    '  The  morn 
-.    JVak'd  by  the  circling  hours,  nvith  rofy  hand 
Unbarrd  the  gates  of  light ,  etc. 
This  expreffion  of /i6^  jr^/(f/  of  heaven  is  in  the  Eaftera 
Hianner,  where  they  faid  x\\t  gates  of  heaven,  or  of  earth, 
for  the  entrance  or  extremities  of  heaven  or  earth ;  a 
phrafe  ufual  in  the  fcriptures,  as  is  obferved  by  Dacier, 

V.  929.  Heavens  golden  gates  kept  by  the  nuinged 
Jiours,]  By  the  hours  here  are  meant  the  feajons  ;  and 
fo  Hobbes  tranflates  it,  but  fpoils  the  fenfe  by  what  he 
addsj 
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CommllTion'd  in  alternate  watch  they  ftand,  93O 

The  fan's  bright  portals  and  the  (l<ks  command^ 

Involve  in  clouds  th'  eternal  gates  of  day. 

Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  eafe  away. 

The  founding  hinges  ring  :  on  either  fide 

The  gloomy  volumes,  plerc'd  with  light,  divide.       935 

The  chariot  mounts,  where  deep  in  ambient  skies  ^ 

Confus'd,  Olympus'  hundred  heads  arife  ; 

Where  far  apart  the  thundVev  fills  his  throne. 

O'er  all  the  gods,  fuperior  and  alone. 

There  with  her  fnowy  hand  the  queen  retrains       940 

The  fiery  fteeds,  and  thus  to  Jove  complains. 

O  fire  !  can  no  refentment  touch  thy  foul  ? 
Can  Mars  rebel,  and  does  no  thunder  roll  ? 
What  lawlefs  rage  on  yon' forbidden  plain, 
What  rafh  deftrudion  !  and  what  heroes  flain  ?       ^45 
Venus,  and  Phoebus  with  the  dreadful  bow. 
Smile  on  the  flaughter,  and  enjoy  my  woe. 
Mad,  furious  pow'r  !  whofe  unrelenting  mind 
No  god  can  govern,  and  no  juftice  bind. 

Say,  mighty  father  !  fhall  we  fcourge  his  pride,  950 
And  drive  from  fight  th'  impetuous  homicide  ? 

7'/>o^  to  the  feafons  Jove  the  ponxjer  gave 
Alone  to  judge  of  early  and  of  late  j 

A^^Ichis  utterly  unintelligible,  and  nothing  IlkeHomerV 
thought.  Natalls  Comes  explains  it  thus,  lib,  4.  c,  j, 
Ho7nerus  libra  quint  0  Iliadis  non  foluvi  has,  port  as  coeli 

fsrvarcy  fed  etiani  nubes  inducere  et  ferenum  facere, 
cum  lihusrit  ;.  quippe  CH?n  apertum  caelum.,  ferenwfi. 
7iominent  poeta.,  at  alaufumt  teidum  nuhibus^ 
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V     To  whom  aflenting,  thus  the  thund'rer  fald  : 
Go  !  and  the  great  Minerva  be  thy  aid. 
To  tame  the  monfter-god  Minerva  knows, 
And  oft'  afflids  his  brutal  breaft  with  woes.  955; 

He  faid  ;  Saturnia,  ardent  to  obey, 
Lafh'd  her  white  fteeds  along  th'  aerial  way. 
Swift  down  the  fteep  of  heav'n  the  chariot  rolls. 
Between  th'  expanded  earth  and  ftarry  poles. 
Far  as  a  fliepherd,  from  fome  point  on  high,  960 

O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundlefs  eye ; 
Thro'  fuch  a  fpace  of  air,  with  thund'ring  found, 
At  ev'ry  leap  th'  immortal  courfers  bound, 

« 

V.  95'4.  To  tame  the  jnonfier-god  Minerva  knonvs.'J 
For  it  is  only  imfdom  that  can  mafter  Jlrength.     It  is 

worth  while  here  to  obierve  the  condud  of  Homer.  He 
makes  Minerva,  and  not  Juno,  to  fight  with  Mars  ;  be- 
caufe  a  combate  between  Mai-s  and  Juno  could  not  be 
fupported  by  any  allegory  to  have  authorized  the  fable : 
whereas  the  allegory  of  a  battle  betvvAeen  Mars  and  Mi- 
nerva is  very  open  and  intelligible.     Euftathius. 

v.  960.  tar  as  a  shepherd,  etc.1  Longinus  citing 
thefe  verfes  as  a  noble  inrtance  of  the  fublime,  fpeaks  to 
this  effedl.  "  In  what  a  wonderful  manner  does  Homer 
"  exalt  his  deities  ;  meafuring  'Cixz  leaps  of  their  very 
*•  horfes  by  the  wliole  breadth  of  the  horizon  !  Who 
**  is  there  that  co.nfidering  the  m^ignificence  of  this  hy- 
*•  perbole,  would  not  cry  out  with  reafon,  That  if  thefe 
*'  heavenly  fteeds  were  to  make  a  fecond  leap,  the  world 
»*  would  want  room  for  a  third  ?"  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  that  paflage  in  Hefiod's  Theogony,  where  he 
defcribes  the  height  of  the  heavens,  by  faying  a  fmith's 
anvil  would  be  nine  days  in  falling  from  thence  to  earth. 
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Troy  now  they  reach'd,  and  touch 'd  thofe  banks  divine 
Where  filver  Simois  and  Scamander  join.  965 

There  Juno  (topp'd,  and  (her  fair  fteeds  unloos'd) 
Of  air  condens'd  a  vapour  circumfus'd  : 
For  thefe,  impregnant  with  celefHal  dew 
On  Simois'  brink  ambrofial  herbage  grew. 
Thence  to  relieve  the  fainting  Argive  throng,  970 

Smooth  as  the  failing  doves,  they  glide  along. 

V  971.  Smooth  as  the  failing  doves, ~\  This  fimile  is 
Intended  to  exprefs  the  lightnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the 
motion  of  thefe  goddeffes.  Tho.  doves  to  which  Homer 
compares  them,  are  faid  by  the  anicent  fcholiafl  to  leave 
no  imprelTion  of  their  fteps.  The  word  (icirnv  in  the  o- 
riginai  may  be  rendered  afcenderunt  as  well  as  incejfe' 
runt ;  fo  may  imply  (as  M.  Dacier  tranflates  it)  moving 
without  touching  the  earth,  which  Milton  finely  calls 
fmooth  Jliding 'Without fiep,  Virgil  defcribes  the  gliding 
of  one  of  thefe  birds  by  an  image  parallel  to  that  in  this 
verfe. 

— — /l/o.v  cere  lapfa  quietOy 
Radit  Her  liquidumt  celeres  neque  covimovet  alas. 

This!  l-und  of  movement  was  appropriated  to  the  gods 
by  the  .Egyptians,  as  we  fee  in  Heliodorus,  lib.  3.  Ho- 
mer might  poffibly  have  taken  this  notion  from  them. 
And  Virgil  in  that  paflage  where  .Eneas  difcovers  Ve- 
nus by  her  gait,  Et  vera  inceffu  fiaiuit  Dea,  feems  to 
allude  to  fome  manner  of  moving  that  diftinguiflied  di- 
vinities from  mortals.  This  opinion  is  likewife  hinted 
at  by  him  in  the  fifth  ^Eneid,  where  he  fo  beautifully 
and  briefly  enumerates  the  difHnguifiiing  marks  of  a 
deity.  . 
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The  befi:  and  braveit  of  the  Grecian  band 

(A  warlike  circle)  round  Tydides  (land ; 

Such  was  their  look  as  lions  bath'd  in  bloodj 

Or  foaniing  boars,  the  terror  of  the  wood.  975 

Heav'n's  emprefs  mingles  with  the  mortal  croud. 

And  fhouts,  in  Stentor's  founding  voice,  aloud : 

Stentor  the  ftrong,  endu'd  with  brazen  lungs, 

Whofe  throat  furpafs'd  the  force  of  fifty  tongues. 

Inglorious  Argives  !  to  your  race  a  fhame,  9S0 

And  only  men  in  figure  and  in  name  ! 
Once  from  the  walls  your  tim'rous  foes  engag'd, 
While  fierce  in  war  divine  Achilles  rag'd^ 
Now  ilTuing  fearlefs  they  pofTefs  the  plain. 
Now  win  the  fhores,  and  fcarce  the  feas  remain,       985 

_  p!'"!*^'^^/^jrii^  decor  is, 

Ar  dent  ej que  not  ate  oculos .'  qui  fpiritus  illit 

^tivultusy  vocifque  /onus,  velgrejfus  euntil 

This   pafTage  likewife  flrengthens  what  is  fald  in  the 
notes  on  tlie  firlt  book,  v.  268. 

V.  978  Stentor  the  jlrorig^  endudivith  brazer  lun^s.'} 
There  was  a  neceflity  for  criers  whofe  voices  were  ftrong- 
er  tlian  ordinary,  in  thofe  ancient  times,  before  the  ufe 
of  trumpets  was  known  in  their  armies.  And  that  they 
were  in  efteem  afterwards,  may  be  feen  from  Herodo- 
tus, where  he  takes  notice  that  Darius  had  in  his  train 
an  Egyptian,  whofe  voice  was  louder  and  ftronger  than 
any  man's  of  his  age.  There  is  a  farther  propriety  in 
Homer's  attributing  this  voice  to  Juno  ;  becaufe  Juno  is 
no  other  than  the  air^  and  becaufe  die  air  is  the  caule 
of  found,     Euftathius,  Spondanus. 

Her 
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Her  fpeedi  new  fury  to  their  hearts  convey 'd ; 
While  near  Tydides  flood  the  Atlienian  maid  ; 
The  king  befide  his  panting  deeds  flie  founds 
O'erfpent  with  toil,  repofing  on  tlie  ground ; 
To  cool  his  glowing  wound  he  fate  apart,   '  99^ 

(The  wound  inflicted  by  the  Lycian  dart) 
Large  drops  of  fweat  from  all  his  limbs  defcend^ 
Beneath  his  ponderous  fhield  his  finews  bend, 
Whofe  ample  beh  that  o'er  his  fhoulder  lay. 
He  eas^d;  and  wafli'd  the  clotted  gore  away.  99^ 

The  goddefs  leaning  o'er  the  bending  yoke, 
Befide  his  courfers,  thus  her  fiience  broke. 

Degen'rate  prince  !  and  not  of  Tydeus'  kind, 
Whofe  little  body  lodg'd  a  mighty  mind ; 
Foremoft  he  prefs'd  in  glorious  toils  to  fliare,         1 000 
And  fcarce  refrain'd  when  I  forbade  the  war. 
Alone,  unguarded,  once  he  dar'd  to  go, 
And  feaft  Incircled  by  the  Theban  foe^ 

V.  998.  Degenerate  prince  !  etc.]  This  fpeech  of  Mi- 
nerva to  Diomed  derives  its  whole  force  and  efficacy 
from  the  c^enfive  comparifon  (lie  makes  between  Ty- 
deus  and  his  fon.  Tydeus  when  he  was  fingle  in  the  ci- 
ty of  his  enemy,  fought  and  overcame  the  Thebans,  even 
though  Minerva  forbade  him ;  Diomed  in  the  midit  of 
his  army,  and  with  enemies  inferior  in  number,  declines 
the  fight,  though  Minerva  commands  him.  Tydeus  dif- 
obeys  her,  to  engage  in  the  battle ;  Diomed  difobeys 
her,  to  avoid  engaging ;  and  that  too  after  he  had  upon 
many  occafions  experienced  the  afliftance  of  the  goddefs. 
Madam  Dacier  fliould  have  acknowledged  this  remait 
to  belong  to  Euftathius. 

Vol.  I,  ^fn 
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There  brav'd,  and  vanquifh'd,  many  a  hardy  knight ; 
Such  nerves  I  gave  him,  and  fuch  force  in  fight.     1005 
Thou  too  no  lefs  hafl:  Leen  my  conHant  care ; 
Thy  hands  I  arm 'd,  and  Tent  thee  forth  to  Vv'ar:" 
But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  floth  detains ; 
No  drop  of  all  thy  fatlier  warms  thy  veins. 

The  chief  thus  aufwerM  mild.  Immortal  maid  !   loio 
I  cv^vn  thy  prelence,  and  confefs  thy  aid. 
Not  fear,  thou  know'ft,  with-holds  me  from  the  plains : 
Nor  floth  hath  feiz'd  me,  but  thy  word  retrains : 
From  warring  gods  thou  bad'ft  me  turn  my  fpear, 
And  Venus  only  found  refinance  here.  1015 

Hence,  goddefs !  heedful  of  thy  "high  commands, 
Loth  I  gave  way,  and  warn'd  out  Argive  bands; 
For  Mars,  the  homicide,  thefe  eyes  beheld, 
With  llaughter  red,  and  raging  round  the  field. 

Then  thus  Minerva.     Brave  Tydides,  hear !      I02* 
"Not  Mars  himfelf,  nor  ought  immortal  fear^ 
Full  »n  die  god  impel  tliy  foaming  horfe  : 
Pallas  commands,  and  Fdlas  lends  thee  force. 
Radi,  furious,  blind,  from  thefe  to  thofe  he  %*es. 
And  cvVy  fide  of  v/avVing  ccmbate  tries;  1025 

V.  1024.  Rcy^fh,  furious,  hUnd,firom  thefe  to  thofe  he 
files, ~\  Minerva  in  tliis  place  very  well  pamts  the  manners 
of  Mars,  whofe  bufinefs  was  always  to  fortify  the  wea- 
ker fide,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  broil.  I  think  the  paf- 
fage  includes  a  fine  allegory  of  the  nature  of  war.  Mars 
is  called  inconilant,  and  a  breaker  of  his  promifes,  be- 
caufe  the  chance  of  war  is  wavering,  and  uncertain  vic- 
tory is  perpetually  changing  fides.    Tiiis  latent  mean* 
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Large  proniire  makes,-  and  breaks  the  promife  made  ; 
Now  gives  the  Grecians,  now  the  Trojans  aid. 

She  fiiid,  and  to  the  fleeds  approaching  near. 
Drew  from  his  feat  the  mardal  charioteer. 
The  vig'rous  pow'r  die  trcnibling  car  afcends :       1030 
Fierce  for  revenge;  andDiomed  attends. 
The  groaning  axle  bont  beneadi  the  load ; 
So  great  a  hero,  and  fo  great  a  god. 
She  fnatch'd  the  reins,  flic  lafli'd  with  all  her  force, 
And  full  on  IMars  impeird^thc  foaming  horfe  :         1035 
But  Hid,  to  hide  her  heav'nly  vifage,  Ipread 

Black  Orcus'  helmet  o'er  her  radiant  head. 

>i 

ing  of  the  epithet  ctAAA;r^o7-«AAof ,  b  taken  notice  of  by 
Euflathius. 

V.  1033.  So  great  agodj]  The  tranflation  has  ven- 
tured to  call  a  goddefs  fo ;  in  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
which  ufes  the  word  ©so?  promifcuoufly  for  cither  gen- 
der. Some  of  the  Latin  poets  have  not  fcrupled  to  da 
the.  lame.     Statius,  Thebaid  4,  (fpeaking  of  Diana) 

Nee  caret  umbra  Deo. 

And  Virgil,  j^n.  2.  where  jEneas  is  conduiled  by  Venus 
tliro'  the  dangers  of  the  fire  and  the  enemy ; 

Defcendo,  ac  ducente  D^o.^uf/wia?!!  inter  et  boP,Si 
Exp  edlor  .1 

V.  1037.  Black  Orcus'  hehnei*'}.  As  every  thing  that 
goes  into  the  dark  empire  of  Pluto,  or  Orcas,  difippears 
and  is  feen  no  more  ;  the  Greeks  from  thence  borrowed 
this  figurative  exprcinon,  to  put  on  Piute's  bsimety.  that 
is  to  fay,  to  become  invljikle.  Plato  ufes  this  proverb  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Republic,  and  Ariltophanes  in  A- 
charncnf.     Euflathius, 

N  n  2 
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Juft  then  gigantic  Periphas  lay  flain, 

The  ftrongeft  warrior  of  th'iEtolian  train  ; 

The  god  who  flew  him,  leaves  his  proflrate  prize  1040 

Stretcli'd  where  he  fell>  and  at  Tydides  flies, 

Now  rwfliing  fierce  in  equal  arms  appear, 

The  daring  Greek ;  the  dreadful  God  of  war  ! 

FuH  at  the  chief,  above  his  courfer's  head, 

From  Mars  his  arm  th'  enormous  weapon  fled  :       1045 

Pallas  oppos'd  her  hand,  and  caus'd  to  glance 

Par  from  the  car,  the  ftrong  immortal  lance. 

Then  threw  the  force  of  Tydeus*  warlike  fon  j 

The  jav'lin  hifs'd  ;  the  goddefs  urg'd  it  on : 

Where  the  broad  cincture  girt  his  armour  round,  1050 

It  pierc'd  the  god :  his  groin  receiv'd  the  wound. 

From  the  rent  flcin  the  warrior  tugs  again 

The  fmoaking  fteel.     Mars  bellows  with  the  pain : 

Loud  as  the  roar  encountring  armies  yield, 

When  fliouting  millions  ftiake  the  thund'ring  field.  1055 

V.  1054.  Loud  as  the  roar  encountring  armies  yield,"] 
This  hyperbole  to  exprefs  the  roaring  of  Mars,  fo  flrong 
as  it  is,  yet  is  not  extravagant.  It  wants  not  a  quali- 
fying circumfl:ance  or  two;  the  voice  is  not  human,  but 
that  of  a  deity ;  and  the  comparifon  being  taken  from 
an  army,  renders  it  more  natural  v^^ith  refpedl  to  the  god 
of  war.'  It  is  lefs  daring  to  fay,  that  a  god  could  fend 
forth  a  voice  as  loud  as  the  flioat  of  two  armies,  than 
that  Camilla,  a  Latin  nymph,  cculd  run  fo  fwiftly  over 
the  corn  as  not  to  bend  an  ear  of  it.  Or,  to  alledge  a 
nearer  inflance,  that  Polyphemus,  a  meer  mortal,  fiiook^ 
all  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  made  the  deepert  caverns  of 
iEtna  roar  with  his  cries.     Yet  Virgil  generally  efcapes 
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Both  armies  ftait,  and  trembling  gaze  around ; 
And  earth  and  heav'n  rebellow  to  the  found. 
As  vapour?  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath. 
Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  fliedding  feeds  of  deadr. 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rife,  io6<^ 

Choak  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  the  (Idcs ; 
In  fuch  a  cloud  the  god  from  combate  driv'n. 
High  o'er  the  dully  whirlwind  fcales  the  heav'n. 
^Mld  with  his  pain,  he  fought  the  briglit  abodes. 
There  fiillen  fate  beneadi  the  fire  of  gods,  1065 

Showed  the    cekftial  blood,  and  with  a  grone 
Thus  pour'd  his  plaints  before  th'  immortal  throne. 

the  ccnfure  of  thofe  modems  who  are  (hocked  with  the 
bold  flights  of  Homer.  It  is  ufaal  with  thofe  who  arc 
(laves  to  common  opinion,  to  overlook  or  praile  the  fame 
thinss  in  one,  that  they  blame  in  another.  They  think 
to  depreciate  Homer  in  extolling  the  judgment  of  Virgil, 
who  never  ihewed  it  more  than  when  he  followed  him 
in  thefe  holdncfles.  And  indeed  they  who  would  take 
boldnefs  horn  pot^iy,  niuit  leave  dulnefs  in  the  room  of 
it. 

V.  1058.  Jj  vapours  hlo'vcn,  etc.]  Mars  after  a  (harp 
engagement,  amidlt  tliC  rout  of  the  Trojans,  v.'rapt  in  a 
whirlwind  of  dull:,  which  was  raifed  by  fo  many  thoufand 
combatants,  files  tov/ard's  Ohrmpus.  Homer  compares 
him.in  this  elhite,  to  thofe  black  clouds,  wliich  during  a 
f:orching  foutlicrn  wind  in  the  dog-days,  are  foraetimes 
born  towards  heaven  ;  for  the  wind  at  tliat  time  gather- 
ing the  duO:  together,  forms  a  dark  cloud  of  it.  Tlie 
heat  of  the  light,  the  precipitation  of  the  Trojans,  toge- 
ther \vith  the  clouds  of  duft  that  flew  above  the  annr, 
and  took  Mars  from'thc  light  of  his  enemy,  furplied  Ho- 
mer v/idl  this  noble  image.     Dacier. 

■  N  n  :? 
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Can  Jove,  fupine,  flagitious  fadls  furvey, 
And  brook  the  furies  of  this  daring  day  ? 
For  mortal  men  celeftial  pow'rs  engage,  1070 

And  gods  on  gods  exert  eternal  rage. 
From  thee,  O  father  !  all  thefe  ills  we  bear, 
And  thy  fell  daughter  with  the  fliield  and  fpear : 
Thou  gav'ft  that  fury  to  the  realms  o£  light, 
Pernicious,  wild,  regardlefs  of  the  right.  1075 

All  heav'n  befide  revers  thy  fov'reign  fway, 
Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  behefts  obey  : 
'Tis  hers  t'  offend,  and  ev'n  offending  fliare 
Thy  breafl,  thy  counfels,  thy  diflinguifli'd  care: 
So  boundlefs  ihe,  and  thou  fo  partial  grown,  1080 

Well  may  wc  deem  the  wond'rous  birth  thy  own. 
Now  frantic  Diomed,  at  her  command, 
Againft  th'  immortals  lifts  his  raging  hand, 
The  heav'nly  Venus  lird  his  fury  found. 
Me  next  encountring,  me  he  dar'd  to  wound:        108^ 
Vanquifh'd  I  fled :  ev'n  I  the  god  of  fight, 
From  mortal  madnefs  fcarce  was  fav'd  by  flight. 
Elfe  had'ft  thou  feen  me  funk  on  yonder  plain, 
Heap'd  round,  and  heaving  under  loads  of  fliiin  ! 

V.  1074.  T/'.ou  ^avj}  that  fury  to  the  realms  of  lights 
pernicious^  ivild^  etc]  It  is  very  artful  in  Homer,  to 
make  Mars  accufe  ?*linerva  of  :ill  thofe  faults  and  enor- 
mities he  was  himfelf  fo  eminently  guilty  of.  Thofe  peo- 
ple who  are  the  moft  unjufl  and  violent,  accufe  others, 
even  the  bed,  of  the  fame  crimes  :  every  irrational  man 
is  a  dilforted  rule,  tries  every  thing  by  that  wrong  mea- 
fure,  and  forms  his  judgmeot  accordingly.     Euftathius. 
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Or  pierc'd  with  Grecian  darts,  for  ages  lie>  1090 

Condemn'd  to  pain  tho'  fated  not  to  die. 

Him  thus  upbraiding  with  a  wrathful  look 
The  lord  of  thunder  view'd,  and  Item  befpoke. 
To  me,  perfidious  !  this  lamenting  llrain  ? 
Of  lawlefs  force  fliall  lawlefs  Mars  complain  ?         1095 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  fpangled  ikies, 
Thou  mod  unjuft,  mod  odious  in  our  eyes ! 

V.  1091.  Condemn' d  to  pahit  tho^  fated  not  to  die.'] 
Thofe  are  miftaken  who  imagine  our  author  reprefents 
his  gods  as  mortal.  He  only  reprefents  the  inferior  or 
corporeal  deities  as  capable  of  pains  and  punifhments, 
during  die  will  of  Jupiter,  which  is  not  inconliflent  with 
true  theology.  If  Mars  is  faid  in  Dione's  fpeech  to  Ve- 
nus to  have  been  near  periJJnTig  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
it  means  no  more  dian  laiHng  mifery,  fuch  as  Jupiter 
threatens  him  with  when  he  fpeaks  of  precipitating  him 
into  Tartarus.  Homer  takes  care  to  tell  us  both  of 
tliis  god  and  of  Pluto,  when  Pason  cured  them,  tnat  they 
were  not  mortal. 

Oy  y^^  y««g  ts  KXTxh/ixog  y  inrvKro, 

V.  1096.  0/aU  the  gods Thou  moft  unjiij},  mojl 

odious i  etc  J  Jupiter's  reprimand  of  Mars  is  worthy  the 
julHce  and  goodnefs  of  the  great  governor  of  the  world, 
and  feems  to  be  no  more  than  was  necefTary  in  this  place. 
Homer  hereby  admirably  diftinguiflies  between  MineiTa 
and  Mars,  that  is  to  fay,  between  Wifdoni  and  iingo- 
verned  Fury ;  the  former  is  produced  from  Jupiter  with- 
out a  mother,  to  fhow  that  it  proceeds  from  God  alone  ; 
Tand  Homer's  alluding  to  that  fable  in  the  preceding 
fpeech  lliows  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  o- 
pinion.;  The  latter  is  born  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  be- 
caufe,  as  Plato  explains  it,  whatever  is  created  by  diet- 
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Inhuman  difcord  is  thy  dire  delight, 

Tlie  wafte  of  flaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 

No  bound,  no  law  thy  fiery  temper  quells,  i  tOQ 

And  all  thy  mother  in  thy  foul  rebels, 

miniflry  offecond  caufes,  and  the  concurrence  of  mat- 
ter, partakes  of  that  original  fpirit  of  divifion  whidi 
reigned  in  the  c^aos,  and  is  of  a  corrupt  and  rebellious 
nature.  The  reader  will  find  this  allegory  purfued  with 
"reat  beauty  in  tliefe  two  fpeeches  ;  efpecially  where  Ju- 
piter concludes  with  faying  he  will  not  deftroy  Mars, 
becaufe  he  comes  from  himfelf ;  God  will  not  annihi- 
late Paffion,  which  he  created  to  be  of  ufe  to  Reafon : 
**  Wifdom  (fays  Euflathius  upon  this  place)  has  occafi- 
**  on  for  palhon,  in  die  fame  manner  as  princes  have 
*'  need  of  guards.  Therefore  reafon  and  wifdom  cor- 
**  redt  and  keep  paffion  in  fubjedion,  but  do  not  intirely 
**  deftroy  and  ruin  it." 

V.  I  loi .  v^-^/^  t^^^  ih  ^^■<^^^^'*  i^  thy  foul  rebels,  ctc.J 
Tr.piter  favs  of  Juno,  thaty7?f  has  a  temper  nvhich  is  in- 
f'jpportabUy  and  knonvs  not  ho'-.v  to  fuhmity  though  he  h 
perpciualh  chajlijhig  her  ivith  his-  reproofs.  Homer  fiiys 
no  more  than  this,  but  INI.  Dacier  adds,  Sije  ne  la  re- 
tenois  par  la  feverite  dcs  vies  loh-^il  rt'efi  rien  quelle 
7ie  hoiileverfifl  dans  rOly?/}pe  et  fous  rOlytfipe.  Upon 
which  {lie  makes  a  remark  to  this  effect,  "  That  if  it 
"  were  not  for  tiie  laws  of  providence,  the  whole  world 
**  would  be  nothing  but  confufion."  This  pradice  of  re- 
finiiig  and  adding  to  Homer's  thought  in  the  text,  and 
then  applauding  the  audior  for  it  in  the  notes,  is  pretty 
ufual  with  the  more  florid  modem  tranflators.  In  the 
third  Iliad,  in  Helen's  fpecch  to  Pri;;ra,  v.  175.  fhewifhes 
fhe  had  rather  died  than  followed  Paris  to  Troy.  To 
this  is  added  in  the  French,  Alais  je  yie'eus  ni  ajjl-z  ds 
courage  ni  a  fez  de  vertu^  for  which  there  is  not  the 
lead  hint  in  Homer.  I  mention  dils  particular  infbncs  . 
in  pure  judicc,  becaufe  in  the  treatifc  de  la.  ccrruption 
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In  vain  our  threats,  in  vain  our  pow'r  we  ufe; 

She  gives  tli'  example,  and  her  Ton  purfues. 

Yet  long  th'  inflided  pangs  thou  (halt  not  mourn,    1 104 

Sprung  fince  thou  art  from  Jove,  and  heavenly  born 

Fife,   findg'd  \nth  lightning,    had'it  thou  hence  been 

thrown. 
Where  chain 'd  on  burning  rocks  the  Titans  groan. 

Thus  he  who  fhakes  Ol3^rapus  with  his  nod ; 
Then  gave  to  Pseon's  care  the  bleeding  god. 
With  gentle  hand  the  balm  he  pour'd  around,        mo 
And  heaPd  th'  immortal  fiefli,  and  clos'd  the  wound. 
As  when  the  fig's  preft  juice,  infus'd  in  crean3> 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  ftream, 

dggoHi  exam,  de  Liv,  5.  flie  triumphs  over  Monf.  de  la 
Motte,  as  if  he  had  omitted  the  fenfe  and  moral  of  Ho- 
mer in  diat  place,  when  in  truth  he  only  left  out  hex  own 
interpolation. 

V.  1 1 12.  As  nvhen  the  Jig's  pre/}  juice t  etc.3  The 
Tudden  operation  of  the  remedy  adminiltered  by  Pseon, 
is  well  exprefTed  by  this  fimilitude.  It  is  necellary  juft 
to  take  notice,  that  they  anciently  made  ufe  of  the  juice 
or  fap  of  a  fig  for  runnet,  to  caufe  their  milk  to  coagu- 
late. It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfei've,  that  Homer  is 
not  very  delicate  in  tlie  choice  of  his  allufions.  He  of- 
ten borrowed  his  fimilies  from  low  life,  and  provided  they 
illuftrated  his  thoughts  in  a  jult  and  lively  manner,  it  v/as 
all  he  had  regard  to. 

THE  allegory  of  diis  whole  book  lies  fo  open,  is  car- 
ried on  with  fuch  clofenefs,  and  wound  up  with  fo  much 
fullnefs  and  ftrength,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  could 
enter  into  the  imagination  of  any  critic,  that  thefe  ani- 
ons of  Diomed  were  only  a  daiing  and  extravagant  fic- 
tion in  Homer,  as  if  he  afieded  the  marvellous  at  any 
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Sudden  the  fluids  fix,  the  parts  combin'd ; 

Such,  and  To  foon,  th'^ethereal  texture  join'd.         m^i^ 

rate.  The  great  moral  of  It  is,  that  a  brave  man  flioulcl 
fiot  contend  agalnft  heaven,  but  refift  only  Venus  and 
Mar?,  incontinence  and  ungoverned  fury,  Diomed  is  pro- 
pofed  as  an  example  of  a  great  and  enterprizing  nature, 
whicli  would  perpetually  be  venturing  too  far,  and  com- 
mitting extravagancies  or  impieties,  did  it  not  fuffer  itfelf 
to  be  checked  and  guided  by  Minerva  or  Prudenco :  for 
it  is  this  Wifdom  (as  we  are  told  in  the  very  firft  lines  of 
the  book)  that  raifes  a  hero  above  all  others.  Nothing 
is  more  obfervable  than  the  pardcular  care  Homer  has 
taken  to  fhew  he  defigned  this  moral.  He  never  omits 
any  occafion  throughout  the  book,  to  put  it  in  exprefs 
terms  into  the  mouths  of  the  gods,  or  perfons  of  the 
greateft  v/eight.  Minerva,  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, is  made  to  give  tits  precept  to  Diomed  ;  Figl^t  not 
againjl  the  gods,  but  give  nvay  to  them^  and  rejijl  07iJy 
Venus,  The  fame  goddefs  opens  his  eyes,  and  enligh- 
tens him  fo  far  as  to  perceive  when  it  is  heaven  that  ads 
immediately  againil  him,  or  when  it  is  man  only  that  op- 
pofes  him.  The  hero  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  has.  pexfor- 
rl:ed  her  dictates  in  driving  away  Venus,  cries  ciu,.  not 
as  to  the  Goddefs,  but  as  to  the  PaiTion,  Thou  haft  no 
bujtnefs  nvkh  nvarriors,  is  it  not  enough  that  thou  de- 
ceiveft  <voeak  ^Moinen  f  Even  the  mother  of  Venus,. while 
flie  comforts  her  daughter,  bears  teftimony  to  tlie  mo- 
ral*: That  man  (fays  (he)  is  not  long-lived  nuho  con- 
tend! nviih  the  gods.  And  when  Diomed,  tranfported 
by  his  nature,  proceeds  but  a  ftep  too  far,  Apollo  difco- 
vers  himfelf  in  the  moft  folenm  manner,  and  declares 
this  truth  in  his'own  voice,  as  it  were  by  diredTt  revelati- 
on :  Mortal,  forbear,  confider !  and  kno^  the  vnfi 
difference  there  is  betiveen  the  gods  and  thee.  They 
are  immortal  and  diviney  but  man  a  miferable  reptile 
of  the  duft. 
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Cleans'd  from  the  daft  and  gore,  fair  Hebe  dreft 
His  mighty  limbs  in  an  immortal  veft. 
Glorious  he  fate  in  majefty  reftor'd, 
Faft  by  the  throne  of  heavV^iliperior  lord. 
Juno  and  Pallas  mount  the  blcft  abodes,  n20 

Their  tailc  perform'd,  and  mix  among  the  gods. 


The  End  of  the  F'lrjl  Volume » 
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